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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE SERIES 


Griggs Philosophical Classics. 


By Hon. Witi1aM T. Harris, LL.D., 


U. 8. Commiesioner of Education, 








ENTITLED 


HEGEL'S LOGIC: 
A Critical Exposttton. 
436 Pages. Price, $1.50. 


This work has elicited an unusual amount of inter- 
est and inquiry, as it has been known for some time 
that Dr. Harris had such a volume in preparation. 
His high reputation asa vigorous and independent 
thinker, and his well-known familiarity with the 
German echool of philosophy, warrant the belief that 
his exposition of the Hegelian system will be a work 
of exceptional value. 


LIST OF VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED. 


L~Kape's Camere on, Pure Rosson UR A oom 
ut Exposition. By Groree 8. 8, a 
ate of the University of Michigan. 16mo, cloth. $1 25 
II —Scuettine’s TRANSCENDENTAL IDFALISM: 
A CritrcaL Exposition. By Jonn WAT<on, 
LL.D., Professor of Philosophy, Queen’s Uni- 
VOTBILY...cccccccccrcovcceccccses coseescccccccoecs 
IIl.—Ficnte’s Scrence or Knowiepce: A Crit- 
1oaL Exposition. By C. ©. Everett, D.D., 
Professor of Theolcgy in Harvard University. 
IV.—Heoen’s Astuetics: A Criticat Expost- 
tion. By J. 8. Kepney. 8.T.D., Professor in 
the Seabury Divinity School, Faribault, Minn. 
V.—Kant’s Eraros: A Critica, Exposition. 
By President NoAH PORTER... .... .....+.+-+- 
VI.—Heeen’s PHiLosorny oF THE STATE AND OF 
History: A CarticaL Exposition. By Grorce 
8. Morris, Ph.D.. late of the University of 
Michigan. 320 pages. l6mo, cloth.............. 
VII.—Letsniz’s New Essays Concerning THE 
Human Unpesstanpine: A Critica Exposi- 
tion. By Joun Dewey, Ph.D., of the Uni- 
versity Of Michigan........cccccccccscees covcece i 


125 
125 


12 
125 


125 


THE VALUE OF THE SERIES. 

“One of the most valuable literary enterprises of 
the day. Each volume is a condensed presentation 
made by an author who combines thorough philo- 
sophical study with literary talent, and who has 
made a specialty of the philosopher whose work is 
interpreted.’’— Boston Traveller. 

‘This series of Philosophical Classics, edited by 
Prof. George 8. Morris, of Michigan, and published 
in the enterprising city of Chicago, deserves to be 
much better known than it has hitherto been to stu- 
dents of German Philosophy on this side of the At- 
lantic. The exposition of the works taken in hand is 
full and minute.’’—Mind, London, Eng. 


Price, Postpaid, of Vol. 8, by Dr. Harris, 
is $1.50. 

But the 8 vols., put up in a neat paper box, will 

be sent, express paid, on receipt of $10.00 by 

the Publishers, 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO., 


. CHICAGO. 











The Columbian 


CYCLOPEDIA 


An Unabridged Dictionary of 
Language and a Cyclopedia of Uni- 
versal Knowledge in one; 32 vol- 
umes; over 25,000 pages; nearly 7,000 
illustrations. Cloth binding, per set, 
$25.00 ; half-Morocco, per set, $32.00. 
Specimen pages free; sample volume re- 
turnable, and money refunded. 


A GREAT OFFER. 


Cash and a further payment 

$5.00 of $2000 in 16 instelieoauen of 
Ketel each will secure immediately, by express, 
Pr umes 1 to 16, in cloth binding, the remain- 
nq volumes being delivered as the installments 
ore paid or a first payment of $8.00 and 16 in- 
ry ments of $1.50 each will secure the same in 
in -~Moroceo binding. Order immediately, as 
-- a M subject to withdrawal without notice. 

4 OGUE, 132 es, d . 
and Holiday Books, sent freer ee 


Che Columbian Publishing Co. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
393 Pearl Street. | 242 Wabash Avenue. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 





MEMOIR OF JOHN 


With his Correspondence and an Account 
1768-1843. By Samvuet SmILEs. 


MURRAY. 


of the Origin and Progress of the House, 
Two volumes, 8vo, with Portraits, $9.00. 


HAROLD FREDERIC’S DESPATCH TO N. Y. TIMES: 
* One of the most valuable and entertaining contributions to English literary history in many 


years. No other posthumous work of our time, 


rich as it is in noteworthy examples of the kind, 


affords such keenly drawn and intelligent pictures of the aulaxy of great writers and striking per- 


sonalities— Scott, 


yron, Campbell, Southey, De Staél, 


Canning, Crabbe. the two Disraelis, and 


a host of others—who are linked to the fortu:.es of the house of Murray.”’ 


HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES. 


Studies Among the Tenements of New 


from photographs taken by the Author. 


York. By Jacos A. Rus. Illustrated 
New Edition, 12mo, net, $1 25. 


From Dr. A. F. Schauffler, in charge of the N. Y. City Missions: ** No book that 
has ever appeared in this land pours such light on ‘the Other Half.’ It is enormously more 
interesting than any novel that ever was written or that ever will be. Let all who are in 
any way interested in the welfare of humanity buy and read it at once.” 


NEW IMPORTATIONS. 


THE LIVES OF TWELVE GOOD MEN. 


By J. W. Buraon, B.D., late Dean of Chichester ; sometime Fellow of Oriel Col- 


lege. New edition, in one volume, 


MARTIN JOSEPH ROUTH. 
HUGH JAMES ROSE. 
CHARLES MARRIOTT. 
EDWARD HAWKINS. 

** What 


SAMUEL WILBERFORCE. 
RICHARD LYNCH COTTON. 
RICHARD ORESWELL. 

HENRY OCTAVIUS COXE. 


ives these biographies their greatest charm is the fact that the author loves 


with Portraits. 1 vol., 8vo, $5 00. 


HENRY LONGUEVILLE MANSEL. 
WILLIAM JACOBSON. 

CHARLES PAGE EDEN. 
CHARLES LONGUET HIGGINS. 


the men he describes, and intensely enjoys portraying their traits to others.”—New York 


Evangelist. 
THE WORLD OF FAITH 


AND THE 
EVERYDAY WORLD. 
As Displayed in the Footsteps of Abraham. 
By OTTO FUNCKE. 

From the Sixth German Edition. Post 8vo, 
$3.00. 


GETHSEMANE ; 
Or, Leaves of Healing from the Garden of Grief. 
By tHe Rev. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B., 


Author of ** Toe Lorp’s Prayer,”’ etc., etc. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
**It is richly laden with consolation for the afflicted 


children of God.’’— Christian Leader. 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD; 
Or, Christ’s Teachings According to the Synop- 
tical Gospels. 
By Pror. A. B. BRUCE, D.D., of Glasgow. 





12mo, $2.00. 


THE LORD’S SUPPER: 
Its Origin, Natare, and Use. — 
By THe Rev. J. P. LILLEY. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


PRE-ORGANIC EVOLUTION 
AND THE 
BIBLICAL IDEA OF GOD: 
An Exposition and a Criticism. 

By CHARLES CHAPMAN, M.A., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, $2.40. 


HIBBERT LECTURES, 
1sss8s. 
The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon 
the Christian Church. 


By tHE Larzk EDWIN HATCH. 
EDITED BY A, M. FAIRBAIRN. 


8v0, $3.75. 


** Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York, 





Agents Wanted. 
Beeeher’s Life of Jesus, the Christ 


is now ready, the Completed Edition, in 2 vols, 8vo, 
richly illustrated. Send for descriptive circulars, 
with particulars, terms, etc., to | 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 





| 
| 
\ 





CHORAL SONG. » 


by MgeLancTHon Wootsey STRYKER. 


Prepared 
Noble hymns and devout music for thechurch school, f, 
b high repute. 


y authors of 
Cloth, $40 per 100. Samples sent on receipt of price. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN COMPANY, 


si A SK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR 

of that most absorbing new novel—' JUGGER- 
NAUT.’ ‘A Veiled Record’ of Washington life. 
It is terrific.”— Christian Register. Published at 
$1.25 by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, N. Y. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, - - 
- - SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of 
languages enfieiatty for every-day and bel 
. RICH. 





eHe 

ness conversation. b "3 cele- 
= books waab Sonne, bs of wean 
to all questions, and correction of ex ‘Temple 


L, 25 cents. Liberal Terms to Teachers. 
MEISTERSCHAFT CO., 299 Washington St., Boston. 








81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 East Ninth St., New York. 
Boston Linen 


Ask Your Boston Bond 


Dealer for? .°Bunker Hill 
Fine Writing Paper and Envelopes. 


These papers have taken the lead for society, 
foreign, and every-day correspondence, on ac- 
count of their excellent ity and reasonable 
price. If your dealer does not keep them, and 
will not get them for you, send us your address, 
and we will forward you our complete samples. 


Samuel Ward Co., Proprietors, 





492and 51 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


For anything either by 





- ‘xr about Henry Ward 
eeches ése.ais" 
on? ong-time Publishers. 





Books 


i) 

S 
“ Jusas AUT—THAT IS THE HIN- 
DQG + that runs over people and crushes 
themyisp%\ SO’ ** Yeu.” ** Well, ave, let me call 
our att. 4 to an interesting fact about that car. 
id you ©.er observe that it never runs over the 
ple that ride on it ?”—E£ztract from the powerful 














sTON Dotorgs MaRpoura. 


peo’ 
pm det Fd modern life by George Cary Eeatez- | Pain 





FOUR NOTABLE NOVELS, 


Down the 0-hi-o. 


By Cuarves H. Roserts. 





12mo, $1.25. 


** It is a work full of clever character sketches... . 
The main interest of the story centers about Karen 
Allingham, who is no creature of the imagination, 
but has been taken bodily from life and placed in 
this curious but, on the whole, becoming setting. 
- «+ The horse-race is as dramatic and as vividly 
told as the 
Tribune. 

“‘All|the sketches of Quaker character are re. 
markable for the bold an d of the draw 
ing and for the breadth and force of the shading- 
. . » The style of the author is flowing and graceful. 
warmed and lightened by an undertone of sunny 
humor, never obtrusive and flaunting, but very 
winving in its occational gleams. It is a charming 
book from first to last.’’— Louisville Post. 


The Beverleys. 


A Story of Calcutta. By Mary Aszorr, 
author of ** Alexia.”” 12mo, 264 pages, 
$1.25. 


“An absorbing story, it is brilliantly and viva- 
ciously written.”’—Literary World. 

** It is a bright, entertaining novel about English 
society lite in India. There is real power in the 
portrayal of character, and the P wilt Trish girl,’ 
who is the heroine, is delightful in svite of her 
freaks... . The author has done a difficult work 
well "— The Congregationalist, Boston. 


The Bridge of the Gods. 


A Romance of Indian Oregon. By F. H 
Batcu. 12mo, 280 pages, $1.25. 


“*It is a truthful and realistic picture of the 
powerful Indian tribes that inhabited the Oregon 
country two centuries ago.... It is a book that 
will be of value as an historical authority, and as a 
story of interest and charm there are few novels 
that can_rival it.’’— Boston Traveller. 


Martha Corey. 


A Tale of the Salem Witchcraft. By Con- 
sTANCE G. Du Bois. 12mo, $1.25. 


“* It is an absorbing tale.”"— Philadelphia Ledger. 

“* The author is an able writer, and makes very 
real the dar page in Massachusetts’ history where 
stands recorded the cruel error which, for a season, 
destroyed all human kindness in the hearts of men, 
replacing it by vindictive fear and debasing super- 
stition.”"—Journal of Education. 


chariot race in ‘ Ben-Hur.’ ’—Chicago 





For sale bu booksellers generally, or will be sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO.,, 
CHICAGO. 


CHOICK BOOKS 


FOR THE YOUNG 
PUBLISHED BY THE 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St. and 304 Fourth Av., New York. 
Beston, 54 Bromfield St. Philadelphia, 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 93 State St. Chicago, 122 Wabash Av. 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm St. San Francisco, 735 Market St. 





WINTER’S FOLLY. A story. By Mrs. Walton, 
author of **Christie’s Old Organ.’’ Illustrated. 
$0 75 
A FISHERMAN’S DAUGHTER. By Jen- 
nie Harrison. 248 pp. 
WINNIE LORIMER’S VISIT. Conant..1 20 
BESIDE STILL WATERS. Clifford....1 10 
TALKS TO BOYS. Hunter... .............. 
TALKS TO GIRLS. Hunter. 132 pp. 12mo. 
AMERICAN HEROES ON MISSION 
pp BS eee en Terre Ear 1 25 
SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE IN 
THE ORIENT. Basmajian............... 1 00 
AROUND THE WICKET GATE. Spur- 
geon. l6mo. Illustrated............-....000+- 
** It should be placed in every Sunday school libra- 
ry.’’—Pastor’s Hevrza. 
CHRISTIE’S NEXT THINGS. Kenney. 
STEPHEN VANE’S TRUST. Rouse. 12mo | 50 
A MISSIONARY TWIG. Burnett. 12mo. 90 


HOW TO GROW. Brown. Square l9mo.. 30 
A LAWYER’S RELIGION. Eison.......1 50 
VERMONT HALL. Paull........c....ce00-- 1 50 
FRONTIER AND CITY. Rouse.......... 1 25 
WHATSOEVER TEN. Kenney.......... 125 


*,* Mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 
Send for our Catalogue of 8. 8. Library Books, 





‘6 4 STRONG STORY OF HUMAN 

gentleness and of high purposer, of woman- 
4 virtues and intellectual greatness overcome by 
the sordid selfishness of unrestrained »smbition. .. . 


ted in a vigorous and noble maaner.’’— New 
York World. 
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cA Profitable Outlay. 


A few good proof Etchings, 
costing, with tasteful frame, from 
$70, impart an air of elegance 
and refinement to the home. 

FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., of 
Paris, and 20 East 16th Street 
(Union Sqnare), New York, have 
just issued their new illustrated 
and descriptive catalogue No. 8 
of the best etchings. It will be 
mailed on receipt of 10 cents in 
postage stamps. 

Information concerning choice 
American Water Colors will also 
be mailed on application. 

All visitors will be welcome to 
call and examine these pictures. 


The Breath of Spring isin the Ai 


protic HASTER MUSIC, socs 


Send for our He Kjet of of Canela, Anthons, &c., or 
for Easter Allel oz.], Rosabel, or 
pag Easter 








ae» Ss. 50 cts. di 
Offering [ cts... $1.4 ios.|, a Cantata by 


MUSICAL rescaled 


should wind up the season Pract ley : Sapte. 
tas as Don Munio [$1.50, 150 $13 30 doe} 


Eviscr sagan tae 
FAIRS and EXHIBITIONS 


are made successful by intzotacte easy Gastes fate. 
or Garden of Bing Supper me ote & oe doz.] 
uae esival t cts. 8 e° 31.8 80 aon ie. 


BOYS and GIRLS 


who sing will be de pated se ie ine ue 
—_ flower oom. w Flora’s Festival pon 
fen.) © ew Flower “Queen [60 cts.. $5. o.], 
other Goose [25 a. ‘6218 don.) Glpees 

Queen 60 cts., $5. “0 doz.) 


NUCH ATTRACTIVE EXHIBITION MUSIC I8 FOUND 
IN SCHOOL COLLECTIONS. 
Ghildren’s School Bones [35 eta, $1.60 dos } Golder 
A a A Fe 
ANY BOOK MAILED, POSTPAID, FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
©. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


CARPETS. 


NEW STYLES, ALL THE LATEST 
NOVELTIES AT MODERATE PRICES. 
For SPECIALTIES THIS WEEK we offer pat 
terns that we should not be able to duplicate again 
IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE DESTRUCTION 
OF OUR MILLS BY FIRE. 
REGARDLESS OF COST. 
BEST TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, cme i 
oe fel ee es C 
CHOICE TAPESTRY -yrmmemeininneing, 6 5 
Bde. PER. WARD, ab. ...0000 cccrccscvcee C. 
WILTON VELVETS, WORTH $1.25 
ey MEME, Ges cronke cpesensennves $1, 00 
Atso A LARGE VARIETY OF 


Fancy China Mattings and 
All-Wool Art Squares 


AT A SAVING OF AT LEAST 25 PER CENT. 
OVER PREVIOUS PRICES. 


JOWN & JAMES DOBSON, 


40 and 49 West 14th Street, N. Y. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C08 


Breaklast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
4), has more than three times the 

) strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EastLy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


ya or 
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The Remington Standard 
Typewriter 


presents the practical results achieved by 
the best inventive and mechanical 
skill, aided by capital and the ex- 
perience gained during the 
FirrEeEn YEARS in which 
it has been the 


} Standard Writing-Machine 
of the World. 








SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


W. “yckoff Seamans > Benedict, 











us her name and 


To any Mother sendi 
address on a tal card we will send two 


sample tins of Nestlé’s Milk Food, sufficient 
for four meals. Nestlé’s Food requires the 
addition of water only in its preparation. 
The best and safest diet hen infants all the 

ear round. Talk —_ ag? yee abou 
it. Thos. Leemin le Agents U 
S., 55 Park Place, A York. 





| HOTEL FURNISHING 


CARPETS. 


Hotel proprietors will find it to their interest to ob- 
tain our estimates for Carpets and Upholstery 
goods, as our wide experience in Hotel Fur- 
nishing enabies us to offer goods ro 
cially made for the purpose and at 


THE LOWEST PRICES 


Consistent with Serviceable Material. 


CARPETS OF ALL STYLES AND GRADES, 


The Nairn Linoleum, Oil Cloth, 
CHINA MATTING, 
Silk and Worsted Curtains, 
PORTIERES, 
Lace Curtains of all Graaes, 


Furniture Covering, 


WINDOW SHADES. 
Estimates furnished at short notice. 


W. & J. Sloane, 


Broadway, het. 18th and 19th Sts., 


NEW YORK. 








Comfort and 
a Good Fit. 


BEST&CO 





BOYS i in KNEE-PANTS can wear 
with comfort better fitting Clothes if 
they have our Patent Elastic Waist- 
band in the pants; they also prevent 
tearing off buttons and save button- 
holes—a very simple device, but one 
that serves the purpose better than 
any other. 


$5.00 to $7.00 is the cost of good 
ALL-WOOL SUITS of our make— 
and we furnish everything else, from 
hats to shoes, at the lowest prices for 
reliable goods. 


Mail orders solicited. Samples and full 
description of the latest styles for BOYS 
and GIRLS furnished upon application. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Malted Milk, 


For Infants, Dyspeptics, and Invalids, 


An extract of pure, fresh cow's. milk, combined with 
the cereals in a powder form; requires no cook- 
ing. A meal is instantly prepared: by dissolving * 
portion in water, 

THE ONLY PREPARATION OF ITS KIND. 





It will with the most delicate stomach. | © It 
makes a ~-+ B-} t drink. 
ple sent EE, also Manual x ppiy v0 


MALTED MILK OO., Racine, Wis. 





A LADY possessing aptitude for business and re- 
. Sas — = may find it to her advan- 
iculars address 











327 Broadway, New York. 


For 
FORDE. HOWARD & & HUL ERT, Publishers, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


T= new emigration law which went into effect 
last week is a measure which was unanimously 
accepted by Congress for the simple reason that it 
contained few provisions that could do any harm 
or any good. It is, however, an improvement upon 
the contract labor law which it succeeds, and closes 
many of the loopholes in that measure which per- 
mitted the most undesirable classes of emigrants to 
be brought to this country. One of the provisions 
of the new act forbids steamship companies to issue 
prospectuses or employ agents to stimalate immigra- 
tion, and makes them responsible in case they trans- 
port to our shores paupers or criminals. The 
immediate effect of this has been that at least one 
of the great steamship lines has advanced the 
price of emigrant tickets by $250. Indirectly, 
therefore, the bill imposes a slight protective tariff 
upon the importation of foreign labor. This Na- 
tional measure restricting immigration is, however, 
less interesting than the State measure adopted a 
week earlier in California. Ever since 1855, when 
a tax of $55 was imposed upon every Chinese immi- 
grant, legislative enactments and municipal ordi- 
nances against Chinese immigration have been fre- 
quent in that State. The earlier acts were all 
overthrown by the decisions of our Federal Court 
that they were inconsistent with our treaty with 
China, and that only the Federal Government had 
the right to regulate foreign commerce. Inasmuch 
as Congress has itself. prohibited the immigration 
of Chinese, the new law cannot be overthrown upon 
the same grounds as the old. Yet its constitution- 
ality is certainly questionable. It requires every 
Chinese resident of California, at the expense of five 
dollars, to obtain from the public authorities a 
“certificate of residence,” upon which “shall be 
printed or pasted a well-taken photograph of ap. 
plicant, including, when possible, all facial marks 
or other features calculated to aid in a ready identi- 
fication. Any Chinaman found within the State 
without one of these “certificates of residence” 
shall be arrested and transported to his own coun- 
try. In order to enforce this provision, it is re- 
quired that not only the masters of ships, but the 
ticket agents and conductors upon railroads, must 
examine the certificates of each Chinese passenger, 
and cause the arrest of those who are without them. 
In this way the immigration of Chinese from other 
States is prohibited as effectually as their immigra- 
tion from China. This feature of the act seems to 
us to be a clear violation of the Constitution. Con- 
trol over interstate commerce belongs as exclusively 
to Congress as control over foreign commerce. 
* * 
* 

The strike in the Connellsville coke regions which 
has been going on for upwards of eight weeks 
reached a disastrous culmination last Thursday. 
Nearly one thousand strikers who had paraded the 
streets of Mount Pleasant the night before, deter- 
mined at a midnight mass-meeting to march upon 
the Frick Company's Morewood plant. The ob- 
ject of this march, according to the strikers them- 
selves, was to be present at the opening of the 
mine for the sake of the “moral effect” it would 
have in preventing the miners who had taken their 
Places from returning to work. According to the 
company’s officers, the object of the march was to 
destroy their works. The first squad of the 
strikers, nearly five hundred strong, is alleged to 
have raided one of the company’s stores along the 
toad. When it approached the works the captain 
of a force of fifteen deputy sheriffs which was on 
guard ordered the mob to stop. Failing to re- 





ceive instant obedience, and seeing some of the 
strikers “ move as if to climb the fence” into the 
company’s yards, he gave the order “Fire.” At 
the first volley the strikers halted. At the second, 
which followed immediately, they gave way and 
fell back in confusion. Whether or not they 
were armed or returned the shots of the deputies 
is not certain. We only know that none of 
the sheriff's force was injured, while ten of 
the strikers were killed and a larger number 
were wounded. A partial list of those killed, 
published the morning after the riot, read as fol- 
lows: Creszo Binero, Italian; John Fudora, An- 
tonio Rist, Pole; Jacob Schucaskey, Pole; James 
Prochte, Pole; Valentine Zeidel, Slav; Paul Do- 
hannis, Slav. These names make clear that the 
rioting force consisted of the poorest class of for- 
eign workmen, who were brought into the mining 
regions to furnish cheap labor and break up the 
miners’ unions. Both before and after the riot, 
the leaders of the miners’ unions used all their 
power to prevent violence. The hotheads among 
the strikers called for a grand demonstration on 
Friday morning, at which the men should parade, 
fifteen thousand strong, in the presence of the two 
regiments of militia which Governor Pattison had 
ordered upon the scene. But the labor leaders 
sent out orders everywhere that no strikers should 
leave their homes. On Saturday, when the funeral 
of the dead miners took place, it was again feared 
that there would be a riot for revenge, but nearly 
seventeen thousand strikers marched to and from 
the cemetery in sullen quiet. The discipline which 
has been maintained has gone far to strengthen the 
belief that the firing by the deputy sheriffs was 
unnecessary. 
es 

The Copyright act will go into effect on the Ist 
of July. There remains, therefore, three months 
during which the black flag of piracy may still 
wave with impunity so far as legal penalties are 
concerned. It would have been very gratifying to 
every American, sensitive of the National honor, 
if the moral obligation of that which is to become 
a law had been recognized in the interval. We 
are humiliated to note, however, the announce- 
ment of a pirated edition of Professor Bryce’s 
“American Commonwealth.” Regarding this work 
the American conscience ought to be peculiarly 
sensitive. It is a work of one of the foremost 
scholars of the day in the department of political 
comment and philosophy ; a man in the maturity 
of his years and at the height of his fame; who 
has given, not only long-continued thought, but 
years of study, observation, and travel, at a very 
considerable personal expense, in order to qualify 
himeelf for this work. “The American Common- 
wealth ” represents in a peculiar degree the ele- 
ment of financial expenditure and value. More 
than this, it is much the most effective and able 
interpretation of republicanism which has yet been 
made to the modern world. No other work com- 
pares with it as an exposition of America to Europe. 
If we have any enthusiasm for republican institu- 
tions, or faith in them, Professor Bryce’s “ Ameri- 
can Commonwealth ” ought to be dear to us as an 
incomparable text-book. More than all this, it is 
@ most generous, open-hearted, and open-minded 
recognition of whatever was good, sound, and prom- 
ising in our country. This is the work which a 
Chicago publishing house proposes to steal, and 
reprint in a cheap and consequently ignoble form, 
without any benefit to the author, thus rob- 
bing Professor Bryce of the just returns of his 
labor. We advise all our readers to purchase no 
copy of “The American Commonwealth ” which 


does not bear the imprint of Messrs. Macmillan & 
Company, the authorized publishers, and we warn 
our readers that no reprint, whatever is claimed 
for it, can be complete. In addition to being stolen 
it must be mutilated, since certain chapters in the 
original work were prepared in part by American 
hands, and have been copyrighted. 
* * 
* 

Growing out of the recent terrible tunnel accident, 
the Directors of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company have been indicted ; 
not, however, for manslaughter, but for misde- 
meanor in having the cara of the railroad heated 
by stoves instead of by steam, hot water, or hot 
air, ag required by the law of New York State. 
That law directs every road of over fifty miles in 
length, after May 1, 1888, to take the stoves out 
of its cars. The New York & New Haven Railroad 
is chartered in Connecticut, and has but twenty-five 
and one-half miles of roadbed in New York. It 
had previously been prosecuted for violation of the 
law, and a demurrer interposed. The Court of 
Appeals had overruled the demurrer and sent the 
case down for trial; from which we judge, though 
we have not the text of the opinion before us, that 
the Court holds the railroad amenable to the law, 
although only twenty-five miles of its roadbed is 
in the Empire State. It is not for us to judge 
what the law is upon this subject, nor whether the 
directors of a corporation are criminally liable as 
individuals for a violation of the law by the cor- 
poration which as a board they control. It would 
not seem to us just that each individual director 
should be held criminally responsible for vio- 
lations of law by the corporation, unless a criminal 
intent or a criminal negligence were brought home 
to him personally ; and it is equally clear that 
an interstate railroad ought to be under National, 
not State, control. Otherwise it would be quite 
conceivable that the Connecticut Legislature might 
pass a law forbidding corporations to use steam, 
and the New York Legislature pass a law forbidding 
them to use stoves, whereupon the corporation 
must either violate the law of one or the other 
State, or all passengers must change cars whenever 
the boundary line of the State is reached; and this 
would be only one instance of the inextricable con- 
fusion introduced into our railroad system if rail- 
road corporations whose roadbeds run through two 
or more States are to be subjected to the conflict- 
ing legislation of the States in which their road is 
operated. We are strongly inclined to the opinion 
that the provision of the Federal Constitution con- 

ferring upon Congress power to regulate commerce 
among the several States gives to it exclusive con- 
trol over all interstate railroads; and we are very 
sure that such a construction of the Constitution 
would be in the interest of National welfare. 
* * 
* 

The Australian Federation Convention, which 
has beer in progress since March 3, has agreed 
upon the title of the natida which it is to found, 
and the general outlines of its constitution. The 
“ Commonwealth of Australia ” is to be a federa- 
tion modeled after our Union, but concentrating 
fewer powers in the national government. The 
powers of the central government are limited to 
those expressly surrendered by the colonies. In- 
stead of a president independent of congress, and 
having in time of war almost dictatorial power, 
the Australian government is to be carried on 
by a ministry, dependent upon the support of 
a majority of its congress. The delegates are all 
agreed that the federal government should control 
the national forces, but they are almost equally 
agreed that these should be kept as small as possi- 
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ble. There is among them a wide difference of 
opinion about the creation of a supreme court with 
powers such as ours possesses. According to the 
London “Spectator,” the Australian congress, on 
the suggested basis, could not even pass a law of 
treason or one making paper money legal tender. 
In short, the new nation is one constructed upon 
the State rights principle of leaving to each colony 
absolute control over its own affairs, so long as it 
does not distinctly imperil national interests. The 
most important effect of the formation of this fed- 
eration will be the establishment of complete free 
trade between the several colonies of Australia and 
a common tariff upon the products of other nations. 
* 


* 

The massacre of nearly five hundred Goorkhas 
in the Province of Assam, India, is a startling 
illustration of the difficulties with which the Gov- 
ernment of East India has to contend in dealing 
with the discontented and savage tribes of the hill 
regions. It seems that the chief commander of 
Assam had been holding a conference with the 
tribal chiefs to investigate the recent deposing of 
the Rajah of the Province. Without warning, his 
camp was attacked by several hostile tribes, and his 
native force of infantry, after fighting desperately 
against heavy odds, was almost completely de- 
stroyed. These Goorkhas, by the way, are an 
exceedingly interesting people; they have been 
aptly called the Highlanders of India; they have 
always been loyal, are brave as the bravest English 
soldiers, and as a fighting force are vastly superior 
to the other native troops. Like the Scotch High- 
landers, their home is in the mountains, and, like 
them also, they have been trained to become, instead 
of lawless depredators, the best of disciplined 
soldiers. The Viceroy has already dispatched several 
native regiments to Assam, and doubtless the 
insurgents will very soon receive severe punish- 
ment for their treachery. Reports from Calcutta 
received as we are going to press indicate that the 
revolt against British rule has spread to some extent 
in the Punjab, and that fighting has been going on 


in Rangoon. 
. . 


* 

Bishop Leonard, who was charged with the daty 
of conveying the verdict of the Kcclesiastical 
Court to Mr. MacQueary, took the liberty of en- 
tirely changing its character, and of imposing a 
sentence quite different from that called for by the 
verdict of the Court. That verdict was that Mr. 
MacQueary should be suspended from official serv- 
ices for six months, and if during this time he 
should promise not to teach or publish his special 
opinions on the virgin birth and physical resurrec- 
tion of our Lord, in the future, in the Diocese of 
Northern Ohio (where alone this Court has juris- 
diction) he should be restored to his functions as a 
clergyman. The sentence imposed by the Bishop 
required him to retract his opinions, which cer- 
tainly he could not honorably do under such com- 
pulsion. Bishop Leonard has now wisely acknowl- 
edged, practically, the justice of the criticisms to 
which he has been subjected, has withdrawn his 
sentence, and substituted therefor the one involved 
in the verdict of the Ecclesiastical Court of North- 
ern Ohio. It would be guite legitimate for Mr. 


MacQueary to accept this verdict and pledge him- 


self not to preach or publish his peculiar views, 
unless he thinks those views are in some way vital 
to the well-being of his fellow-men; while it 
clearly would not be legitimate for him to 
retract them if they still remain his opinions. We 
must be permitted to express our surprise that Epis- 
copal clergymen and one Episcopal organ have so 
vigorously criticised the action of the minority of 
the Court in this trial—the “Ohio Church Life,” 
the diocesan Episcopal periodical, going so far as 
to charge that the minority “have made a most 
grievous mistake by thus lending encouragement to 
assaults upon the Church’s faith,” and are re- 
sponsible “for the widespread belief that a vast 
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number of their fellow-clergymen are false to the 
faith, and for much of the gush and nonsense con- 
cerning this matter with which the secular press is 
filled.” If the judges of an ecclesiastical court are 
to be thus chastised for their judicial decision, there 
is an end to what little hope of judicial fairness in 
ecclesiastical trials still remains in the hearts of 
the sanguine. If public opinion as expressed by 
the newspapers is to be the court of final appeal, it 
will be better to dispense with all other courts, and, 
as in less highly organized Churches, let those ac- 
cused of heresy remain in their pulpits until forced 
out by the public opinion of their denomination. 
We must take this occasion to dissent in toto from 
the reported expression of Mr. Savage, of Boston, 
that not one in ten of the clergy of the Episcopal 
Church believes in the Apostles’ Creed in its en- 
tirety. It is very probable that not one in ten be- 
lieves in the constraction of that creed which Mr. 
Savage might choose to put upon its clauses; but 
we venture to believe that there are very few 
clergy in any of the evangelical churches who do 
not believe in that creed in its entirety, as it is 
generally understood by those who repeat it in our 
worshiping congregations in our time. 
* 
* 

Apropos of the reported remonstrance against 
the invitation of non-episcopally ordained men into 
Episcopal pulpits, we note several items of interest. 
First, and most important, that “ The Churchman,” 
which is unquestionably more nearly the organ for 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States 
than any other Episcopal paper, takes substantially 
the view expressed by The Christian Union last 
week. It declares that, since the Oxford movement, 
lay preaching has been increasing in the Church, 
and that since the first Lambeth Conference, in 
1867, lay preaching has been widely practiced in 
the American Church, and “ in one form or another 
it has been done in nearly every parish in the land.” 
While claiming that there is room for fair and 
honest difference of opinion as to the construction 
of the canon, it also declares that, under any rules 
of construction which would warrant a conviction 
of disobedience to any existing canon for permit- 
ting lay preaching in the Church, “there is hardly 
a bishop or pastor of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church who cannot be easily convicted of innumer- 
able infractions of that or some other part of the 
canon law.” We hardly need to add that, from 
our point of view, which is not that of an Episco- 
palian, “ The Churchman” is entirely right in add- 
ing that all preaching in an Episcopal church by 
one not episcopally ordained is lay preaching, and 
that from the point of view of the Episcopal canon 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. Briggs, and Dr. Washing- 
ton Gladden, in their religious addresses in Dr. 
Rainsford’s church, were laymen, not ordained 
clergymen. 

* e * 

The two other items worthy of note in this con- 
nection are, first, the statement of “ The Commer- 
cial Advertiser” that “when the English soldiers 
in the time of the Revolution defaced and dis- 
mantled the Old Brick Church, the vestry of St- 
George’s [which is the very church of which Dr, 
Rainsford is now rector] invited the congregation 
to hold its services in that edifice, and this was 
done for many months.” The other fact is that 
last Sunday General Armstrong and the Rev.C. D. 
Frissell spoke on behalf of Hampton Normal In- 
stitute, in the afternoon at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, in the evening at St. George’s. We 
should like to have the remonstrants, or some one 
on their behalf, inform our readers through our 
columns whether they “officiated,” within the 
meaning of the canon. If not, where is the line 
to be drawn between a missionary, an educational, 
and a gospel address? In our judgment, it can 
only be drawn where Dr. Rainsford himself draws 
it: to perform priestly functions by conducting the 
regular service of the Church is a violation of the 
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canon; to give an address, whether religious or 
educational, whether with a text or without it, is 
not a violation of the canon, certainly not if given 
at an extraordinary or mission service. 
* * 
* 

A great deal of the attack upon the New Criti- 
cism is of a kind which has only strengthened the 
positions assailed. In the Protestant Churches, 
where independence of judgment is cultivated 
almost to excess, dogmatic assertions carry little 
weight, and when ignorance and prejudice bombard 
scholarship the laymen are inclined by the very 
vehemence of the attack to take sides with the 
assaulted party. We are very glad, therefore, that 
Professor William Henry Green, of Princeton, has 
come to the defense of the old-time view of the 
composition of Genesis, bringing to that defense a 
thorough scholarship and an unquestionable candor. 
For his view we are dependent on an abbreviated 
report in the Boston “ Herald” of an address on 
the unity of authorship of the early chapters of 
Genesis, given last week in Boston. As reported, 
he holds that Chapter Second of Genesis is not a 
second account of the creation, but the story taken 
up where the first section left it, in order to carry on 
the narrative to the account of the Fall in Chapter 
Third. He regards it as a kind of sequel to the first 
chapter, and an introduction to the third, being a 
necessary explanation of the organization of man, 
the locality of the Fall, the scene of the tempta- 
tion, and the actors in the drama. It is of ines- 
timable advantage thus to have the issue joined 
between the old and the new view, and argued out 
in a reasonable manner. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of what is called the Higher Criticism is this, 
namely, that the Bible is literature, and the ques- 
tions of its authorship and the methods of its inter- 
pretation are to be determined by those principles 
which are appiicable to any other ancient literature, 
and this principle is taken for granted by the advo- 
cates both of the oldand the newview. We again 
remind our readers, who are disturbed by these dis- 
cussions, that the great spiritual truths involved in 
the first chapter of Genesis, of the nature of God and 
of man, and of the kinship between the two, and of 
the separation between the two by sin, remain un- 
changed whether the old or the new view of author- 
ship and interpretation be adopted. 


* 

The readers of The Christian Union know some- 
thing of Warden A. A. Brush, of Sing Sing Prison, 
for he has won a National reputation in prison ad- 
ministration, and is one of the acknowledged au- 
thorities in penology. We have no words in which 
to express our indignation that he has been re- 
moved, as briefly stated last week, for purely po- 
litical reasons, in order to put in his place a man 
who, whatever his natural ability, is wholly with- 
out experience in prison administration. Such a 
wrong as this is not merely an act of personal injus- 
tice; it is a public iniquity; it is a blow at good 
government; it makes efficient, capable prison ad- 
ministration impossible; it sets back all reform in 
penology; it is a notice to every prison adminis- 
trator in the State that his permanence of tenure 
depends, not upon the excellence of his administra- 
tion, but upon his political skill and influence. 

* * 
~ 

GrnEeRAL News.—The election in North Sligo, 
Ireland, resulted in the defeat of the Parnellite 
candidate by the decisive majority of about eight 
hundred ; this is Parnell’s second important defeat, 
and should be conclusive. Earl Granville, the 
leader of the English Liberals in the House of 
Lords, died on April 1, at the age of seventy-five; 
he will be succeeded, it is understood, as leader of 
the Liberals by Lord Rosebery.——Greneral Booth, 
of the Salvation Army, has been seriously ill, but is 
now slightly better; Mr. Tyndall, the scientist, is 
slowly recovering from a severe illness.——Sec- 
retary of the Navy Tracy is to urge Congress 
to make appropriations for several new war ships. 
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——In Chili, the insurgent Liberals seem to be in 
the ascendant ; it is reported that President Bal- 
maceda is on the point of resigning——_We regret 
to say that the Excise Commissioners of this city, 
who were indicted at the instance of the City 
Reform Club for flagrant abuse of office, have been 
acquitted on account of a technical flaw in the in- 
dictment. 








THE ITALIAN COMPLICATION. 


HE action of the mob at New Orleans has be- 

come a matter of Nationalconcern. On Wednes- 
day of last week the attention of the whole country 
was arrested by the announcement that Baron 
Fava, the Italian Minister at Washington, had 
been recalled, and the legation at Washington 
left without a head. Surmises as to the possible 
causes which led to this action on the part of the 
Italian Government were speedily set at rest by 
the publication of the formal correspondence be- 
tween Baron Fava and Secretary Blaine. In a 
letter dated the 31st of March, Baron Fava called 
the attention of the Secretary of State to the fact 
that in two previous notes he had laid before the 
Secretary the gravity of the recent occurrence at 
New Orleans, by which four subjects of the King 
of Italy, confined in a prison in that city, were 
massacred by a mob. After having protested 
against the action of the local authorities, the 
Minister declared that he reserved to the Italian 
Government the right to demand such satisfaction 
as it might think proper, the occurrence in ques- 
tion constituting a violation of the treaty stipula- 
tions between Italy and the United States securing 
to the Italian subjects resident in this country the 
same protection which is enjoyed by American 
citizens. Subsequently, in personal interviews, 
Baron Fava conveyed to the Secretary of State the 
reparation demanded by the Italian Government, 
involving (1) the official assurance by the Federal 
Government that the guilty parties should be 
brought to justice, and (2) the recognition in 
principle that an indemnity is due to the relatives 
of the victims. The Italian Minister added that the 
Secretary had declared to him that the Federal 
Government declined to take into consideration 
these demands, and that, under these circumstances, 
the Italian Government had ordered its Minister 
to leave Washington. 

To this communication Mr. Blaine replied on 
April 1, expressing the sincere regret of the Gov- 
ernment at the reception of the news of Baron 
Fava’s departure, and at the same time expressing 
also the inability of the Government to perceive 
adequate reasons for such a step. In answer to 
the first demand made upon the United States 
Government by Baron Fava, Mr. Blaine says that 
he had endeavored to impress upon the Italian 
Minister, in personal interviews, the inability of the 
Government of the United States to give an official 
assurance that the guilty parties would be brought 
to justice. Even if the National Government had 
entire jurisdiction over the alleged murderers, it 
could not give assurance to any foreign power that 
they should be punished. The Constitution of the 
United States provides that “in all criminal prose- 
cutions the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial by an impartial jury of the 
State and district wherein the crime shall have 
been committed.” Before a trial by jury, there- 
fore, no such assurance as that demanded by Italy 
could be given by the President to any foreign 
power. The Constitution of the State of Louisiana 
contains substantially the same provision, so that 
the Government of that State would be unable to 
give a pledge in advance of a trial, under State 
law, that the alleged murderers would be punished. 
With regard to the second demand of the Italian 
Government, the Seeretary of State declares that 
Baron Fava is under a grave error when he says 


that the United States Government declined to 
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take this demand into consideration. “The 
United States, so far from refasing, has distinctly 
recognized the principle of indemnity to those 
Italian subjects who may have been wronged by a 
violation of the rights secured to them under the 
treaty with the United States, of February 26, 
1871.” The Secretary adds that he has repeatedly 
given to Baron Fava the assurance that, under the 
direction of the President, all the incidents con- 
nected with the unhappy tragedy at New Orleans 
shall be most thoroughly investigated ; but that, in 
a matter of such gravity, the Government will not 
permit itself to be unduly hurried, nor will it 
make answer to any demand until every fact essen- 
tial to a correct judgment shall have been fully as- 
certained through legal authority. “The impatience 
of the aggrieved may be natural, but its indulgence 
does not always secure the most substantial justice.” 
Mr. Blaine’s reply to Baron Fava’s note was 
followed by a material modification of the Italian 
demand, which now asks for a prompt institution 
of regular judicial proceedings, and disclaims any 
intention of claiming punishment for the offenders 
in advance of a trial under due form of law. 

Mr. Blaine’s reply to Baron Fava’s official de- 
mand is clear, comprehensive, and unquestionably 
sound. The Italian subjects who fell by the hands 
of the mob in New Orleans stand in the same 
position that they would have occupied if they had 
been American citizens; they were living in New 
Orleans under the prctection of a treaty concluded 
between Italy and this country in 1871, which se- 
cures for Italian citizens in the United States ‘‘ the 
same rights, privileges, favors, immunities, and ex- 
emptions for their commerce and navigation as the 
natives of the country wherein they reside.” The 
same treaty provides “ that the citizens of each of 
the high contracting parties shall receive, in the 
states and territories of the other, the most con- 
stant protection and security for their persons and 
property, and shall enjoy, in this respect, the same 
rights and privileges as are or shall be granted to 
the natives, on their submitting themselves to the 
conditions imposed on the natives.” If the Italian 
citizens who were killed at New Orleans had been 
American citizens, the only action that could have 
been taken would have been the procuring of in- 
dictments presented to the Grand Jury by the 
District Attorney against such rioters as could be 
identified, and, in the event of the finding of bills 
by the Grand Jury, these rioters could have been 
brought to trial before a petty jury. Beyond this 
neither the Government of the State of Louisiana 
nor the Government of the United States could 
have gone. So far as the question of indemnity 
is concerned, it is probable that the relatives of the 
victims might bring civil actions for damages 
against the county in which the crime is perpe- 
trated, and against individuals concerned in it ; in 
other words, the pecuniary liability is fastened upon 
the county and the individual rioters. The United 
States Government is as powerless in the premises 
as the King of Italy ; it has no jurisdiction over such 
offenses in the several States. Congress may, in its 
discretion, vote pecuniary compensation to the rel- 
atives of the victims; but the Secretary of State 
could hardly promise this in advance of Con- 
gressional action. The action of the Italian 
Ministry is generally regarded in Europe as 
precipitate; that it was a blunder is already 
evident. It is suspected that there are influ- 
ences behind the scenes which have had much 
to do with this somewhat sensational chapter in 


Italian diplomacy, and it is not impossible that’ 


Premier Rudini has been playing to the galleries, 
as the phrase goes—in other words, that he 
has been, indulging in a little bluster for the 
sake of placating public feeling in Italy, and 
of making a little political capital. It ap- 
pears that but two of the men who suffered at 
New Orleans were Italian citizens, and that both 
of these men were criminals, one of them being 
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a murderer who had fled from Italy. The im- 
portance of the incident was greatly exaggerated 
by the newspapers, the Italian Ministry evidently in- 
tending from the first nothing more than a little 
show of temper and positiveness. One result of 
the flurry has been to direct the attention of the 
country to what seems to be a defect in our 
system. The Government makes treaties with for- 
eign powers, and, by the terms of these treaties, 
makes itself responsible for the protection of for- 
eign subjects within our territory ; but the Govern- 
ment has no real power of enforcing these 
treaties in the different States; it promises pro- 
tection to Italian subjects temporarily sojourning 
here, but it is entirely powerless to institute any 
proceedings or take any action in case the terms 
of that treaty are violated by a mob in any State. 
It is an open question whether it would not be wise 
to remedy this state of affairs by making it 
possible for the Government to appear as pros-_ 
ecutor in any section of the country where 
the rights of foreigners are infringed. The 
crime of the ringleaders in New Orleans was not 
only against State law, but against a treaty which 
is part of the highest law of the country. There 
seems to be no good reason why the Government 
should not be able to prosecute in the local courts, 
or, for that matter, why it could not take such 
offenses before the United States courts. 








PROVINCIALISM IN THEOLOGY. 


WE have received a letter from a correspondent, 
replying to a response in our columns made 
to a previous correspondent, respecting the Bibie. 
As we have elsewhere explained, our critic mis- 
apprehends our meaning. We must, however, take 
this occasion to say frankly that we dissent in toto 
from the dilemma presented by the previous corre- 
spondent, Mr. Anthony: “ Either the Bible is God’s 
word or it is not; if it is, we must accept it as 
literal and entire truth.” A word is that which is 
the most ordinary means of communicating the ex- 
perience of an invisible soul to another invisible soul. 
When we say we believe the Bible is God’s word, we 
mean that we believe that it is a method which he 
has taken to communicate his own experiences to his 
children. The value of the Bible does not consist 
in its being infallible and inerrant. It consists in 
its power to awaken in the minds of its readers a 
divine life, by bringing them into contact with a 
living God, and this is much more effectively done 
when we regard the Bible as the record of the ex- 
periences of imperfect men, knowing in part and 
prophesying in part, men of like passions as we 
ourselves are, men who saw the truth in a glass, 
darkly, men who are better able to communicate 
the divine life to us because they were subject to 
our own imperfections, than if we regard it (as the 
sacred writers never regarded it) as a piece of 
mechanical dictation. In brief, the universal 
Church regards the Bible as God’s word, not as 
made up of God's words ; and between these two 
opinions there is a very wide difference. 

This difference illustrates the difference between 
the provincial and the catholic or ecumenical in 
theology, which our previous reference evidently 
did not make clear. 

There are certain great faiths held in common 
by the Christian Church of all creeds and epochs, 
Protestant, Catholic, Liberal, and Conservative. 
They are such as these: That there is a personal 
God—that is, a Divine Being, who thinks, feels, 
and wills, who is the creator and ruler of all things ; 
that man is of kin to God, is more than a machine, 
more than an animal; that there is in the world a 
Church of God to which all should belong who love 
God and seek to obey his commandments ; that 
God has spoken to men, giving them some knowl- 
edge of himself and of his will, through sacred 
prophets, whose experiences were inspired by him ; 
that he has made a clearer manifestation of himself 
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jn the life of Jesus Christ, in whom and through 
whom the infinite and invisible Father is brought 
into acquaintance with his children; that in the 
sufferings and death of Jesus Christ the burden 
of sin has been lifted off from humanity and 
the inspiration of a new hope a@fforded; and 
that this Jesus Christ has risen from the dead, 
affording at once an illustration and an evidence of 
life beyond the grave; and that in that future life 
there will be such an adjustment of rewards and 
punishments as will fill out the fragmentary nature 
of this earthly life, and make life, as a whole, one 
of manifest justice and mercy. 

Bat there are also philosophies and views which 
have been more or less prevalent at different 
epochs, and have been maintained more or less 
vigorously by different and oftentimes antagonistic 
schools. The views peculiar to special epochs and 
special schools we call “provincial.” We do not 
affirm them all to be false, but wedo affirm that any 
- ove or all of them may be rejected and yet essen- 
tial Christianity maintained. These provincialisms 
in theology are such as these: That God created 
the world at a particular time, or in a specially de- 
fined manner; that to belong to the Church some 
particular method of induction into it is necessary, 
and that only those who have been thus inducted 
into it are truly members of the Church, and only 
this special body constitutes the receptacle of the 
divine grace and spirit; that the sacred prophets 
had all truth revealed to them, and were infal- 
lible and inerrant on all topics on which they 
spoke; that they wrote as amanuenses at the dic- 
tation of God, so that their words are the very 
words of God; that Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
stands in certain relations to the Father, accurately 
defined in theological terminology, and that in him 
the human and the divine nature intermingled in a 
fashion which theology can also accurately define, 
and the definition of which is supposed to be an in- 
tegral part of Christianity; that his sufferings and 
death deliver the world from sin by some particu- 
lar method, as by appeasing the divine wrath, or 
satisfying the divine law, or producing a moral in- 
fluence on the human race leading it to repentance ; 
that Christ rose from the dead with the same phys- 
ical body that was laid away in the grave, or that 
he did not rise withthe same physical body which 
was laid away in the grave, but with a spiritual 
body, possessing qualities peculiar to itself and 
mysterious to us; that death is equivalent to final 
judgment, and that the soul enters at once upon a 
final state of reward or punishment, or that tbis is 
not the case, and there is an intermediate state 
during which Christ’s redemptive work is still car- 
ried on, or that neither is the case, and this inter- 
mediate state is one of long and dreary sleep. 

Now, we call these statements provincialisms in 
theology. We do not mean thereby to stigmatize 
them ; we only mean to indicate that they are no 
part of the essential Christian system. One may 
reject any one of these various provincialisms in 
theology, and be as tenacious in holding all that the 
Chureh universally regards as Christianity as his 
neighbor who is sound in faith according to 
provincial standards. The whole of Christianity 
has been summed up by Christlieb in the two words 
“sin” and“ salvation.” To be a Christian thinker 
is to think that the world is sinful, not merely dis- 
eased or unfortunate, and that it is in the process 
of being saved by the forth-putting power of God, 
not merely by a self-education. To bea Christian in 
life is to have that experience which leads one with 
Paul to cry out, “ Wretched man that I am, who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death ?” 
—that is, the experience of sin; and “ Thanks be to 
God which giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ !”—that is, the experience of salvation. 

We desire to be on record as constantly and 
continously protesting against any and every effort 
to erect the provincial in theology into a standard 
of oithodoxy and to determine the soundness of any 
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opinion or tenet by its agreement with such provin- 
cial standards. 








THE RECURRING CONFLICT. 


penne: comedy, tragedy, have alike found 
much of their richest material in the continual 
and recurring conflict between men’s ideals and 
ambitions, and the petty multitude of distracting 
demands of daily existence and business. The 
moralist has found his texts, the cynic his sneers, in 
this conflict. But knowledge of the conflict has 
not been confined to the satirist, the preacher, and 
the artist. It is constantly in the human expe- 
rience of all of us, and is perhaps the most discour- 
aging and depressing of all the problems we have 
to face. Often any solution seems hopeless. We 
choose the ideal; ;we live confident and buoy- 
ant in the bracing atmosphere of high hopes 
and endeavors; and on a sudden we find that 
we have got far away from the ground upon 
which we must live; that, in our remoteness 
from our daily needs and relationships, our 
ideals have grown empty and hypocritical, and 
that the most obvious and pressing duties have 
been wholly neglected. Or we let our high pur- 
poses, our aspirations, go; we give ourselves up to 
the daily routine. Our life becomes hardened into 
conventionalities, unsympathetic and unresponsive to 
the touch of wide human claims, cramped with nar- 
rowness. Then, too often, we simply fall into mean- 
ingless oscillation between the poles of an emotional 
indulgence in vague ideals and strivings and of 
practical conformity to the meannesses of actual 
details. No experience is so embittering, so fraught 
with conviction of the worthlessness and failure of 
life, as is this one. Other failures point out the 
path of life, other sorrows bring their recompense 
in a wider and less individualized experience ; this 
failure goes to the root of life, and eats away its 
inner fiber. The conflict itself is the failure, no 
matter how it ends. 

Is the conflict so inevitable and so hopeless ? 
There are, of course, the exceptional few with 
ample opportunities, rich surroundings, and gener- 
ous dower of native gifts, to whom the adjustment 
of purpose and ideal to daily circumstance and 
condition is an easy and natural matter; but must 
not the mass of mankind continue the fruitless 
vibration between an unrealized hope and an 
unlovely actuality ? Perhaps the solution is simpler 
than we deem. The reconciliation of the high 
ideal of life and the petty demands of the day is to 
be found in making these varied and minute exactions 
themselves the ideal. Nor is this a mere form of 
words. We are apt to conceive of an ideal as 
something merely lofty and general and remote, 
whose very virtue resides in its being unattainable. 
Such ideals must forever stand in opposition to the 
present and immediate life, and the outcome of 
such a conception is necessarily pessimism. But a 
true ideal is detailed, concrete, and practical. Let 
one treat his daily business and occupations, not as 
hard exactions forced upon him from without, but 
as opportunities for the display of his best powers, 
and occasions for the realization of his deepest 
purposes, and the aimless conflict is at an end. 
The ideal is no longer the fruit of an abstract ideal- 
izing which has no reference to the real state of 
things, and which must, therefore, necessitate a more 
helpless and despairing return to actual duties, but is 
the thoughtful and earnest contemplation of these 
same actual duties; the purpose to get out of them 
their whole meaning. In an ideal which is simply 


the actual conditions and demands of life taken re- 


flectively and faithfully, in a daily conduct of the de- 
tails of life which is the ideal, there is safety from 
a vague and barren idealizing, and equal safety from 
a hard and sordid conformity to mean routine. 
No one has ever lived his life in such a spirit who 
has not found that surroundings which seemed nar- 
row widened themselves with the growth of insight 
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and of loyalty up to the amplest marge of the most 
generous endeavor. There is nothing common nor 
unclean, and in the pettiest fact of life the whole 
secret and reward of life is hidden—hidden to be 
revealed to him who is strong and faithful enough 
to believe that God has given of himself to every 
circumstance of life. When one has learned this 
lesson, he sees that those ideals of his own imagining 
which once he thought so grand and infinite are 
inexpressibly small and unreal, and that in the 
pettiest-appearing detail among God’s realities 
there is a richer and more gracious ideal than his 
dreams had ever compassed. 








We reviewed last week in The Christian Union the 
“Crystal Button,” a story which had been edited and 
prepared for the press by a well-known contributor to 
The Christian Union,Mr. George W. W. Houghton. Mr. 
Houghton died on Thursday, at his home in Yonkers, 
Tuesday evening, April 1. Born in Cambridge, Mass., 
forty-one years ago, Mr. Houghton showed decided 
literary and journalistic leanings early in life. For 
more than twenty years he has been editor of “ The 
Hub” of this city, the well-known journal devoted to 
carriage-making interests. He was connected with 
“The Hub” from the publication of its first number, 
and has given it a literary and journalistic quality sel- 
dom found in technical publications. He was one of 
the best-known men in the country to carriage manu- 
facturers, having made himself an authority in the 
history, statistics, and science of the trade. He was 
one of the organizers of “Sons of the Revolution,” a 
member of the New York Historical Society, and a 
member of the “ Authors’Club.” About ten years ago 
he published, through Houghton, Mifflin & Co., a long 
poem, entitled “ The Legend of St. Olaf’s Kirk,” to the 
beauty of which The Christian Union called special 
attention at the time. A striking poem, ‘‘ Sagona- 
quado,” based on an old Indian legend, from his pen 
appeared in The Christian Union of October 4, 1888. 
His latest contribution to these columns were two ar- 
ticles on modern Athens, which were printed last au- 
tunn. He was a man of unusually popular and lov- 
able qualities, and leaves a large group of friends, 
among whom are numbered the staff of The Christian 
Union, to affectionately cherish his memory. In a little 
book of his verses, published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., called “Niagara and Other Poems,” these words 
appear, and are recalled now with peculiar comfort : 

THE END. 
Beyond each hill-top others“ rise, 
Like ladder-rungs, toward loftier skies: 
Each halt is but a breathing space 
For stirrup-cup and fresher pace ; 
Till who dare say, ere night descend, 
There can be, ever, such thing as End 








The name of Mr. H. C. Shelley, who wrote the inter- 
esting article on “Thomas Carlyle and Thomas 
Cooper,” lately published in The Christian Union, was 
there incorrectly given as the Rev. H. C. Shelley. 
Mr. Shelley has been the Glasgow correspondent of 
the London “ Christian World,” and is about to start 
a new journal of Scottish religious life, to be called 
“The Modern Church,” so that our mistake was, after 
all, not an unnatural one. 








SIGNIFICANT FIGURES. 
[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


In order that the churches may know what they 
have been doing through the American Board, and, con- 
sequently, what they need to do, it is necessary for them 
to understand the amount and character of their con- 
tributions with exactness. At the recent meeting in 
Boston, Dr. Alden, Home Secretary of the Board, 
showed that the “regular donations to the treasury” 
during the five years ending with September 1, 1890, 
had increased over those of the preceding five years 
nearly $88,000, or over $17,500 annually. This is one 
aspect of the case, and would be more reassuring were 
it not for the fact that the percentage of increased do- 
nations in the case of the other prominent missionary 
societies is considerably larger. 

But this matter has still farther light thrown upon it 
when the “regular donations” are considered a little 
more closely. In order to reach the result which he 
presented, the Home Secretary puts the donations to 
the Woman’s Board and the regular contributions of 
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the churches to the A. B. C. F. M. together. The fact 
is that, although the Woman’s Board gained $134,- 
886.15 during the later five-year period, the ordinary, 
long-standing, regular contributions of the churches to 
the American Board fell off $49,108.23 in the same 
period. There ought to be no attempt to waive aside 
the significance of this fact; and the figures in question 
cannot be fairly appreciated when the donations com- 
ing in through the two different channels are not seen 
separately. 

The local bearing of the fact that the contributions 
of Boston and vicinity were almost one-half lessin 1890 
than in 1873 cannot be fully seen without remember- 
ing that these contributions, instead of being nearly fifty 
per cent. less, ought at least to have held their own ; 
and not only so, but, in the case of Boston at least, 
should have increased considerably. For the church 
membership of twenty-one Congregational churches in 
Boston has increased until, in 1890, it was very nearly 
thirty-three per cent. greater than it wasin 1873—no ac- 
count being taken here of the five churches added since 
1873. If the contributions of these twenty-one churches 
had held their own proportionally, they would have been 
about one-third larger in 1890 than in 1873. Instead of 
this, they were only about one-half as large. That is to 
say, they lack five-sixths of holding their own ; or, in 
other words, are only one-sixth of what they would be 
if they had heid their own. 

Boston, Mass. 








A CORRECTION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your editorial commendation of the legislation 
for the benefit of the insane, in this week’s paper, you 
have by mistake iaserted my name in place of that of 
Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler, the founder of the State 
Charities Aid Association, to whose efforts mainly the 
passage of the measure is due. 

Will you be so kind as to publish this correction in 
your next issue ? Truly yours, 

JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL, 








THE SPECTATOR. 


A RIVER VIEW. 


Where the long reach of gravel and stranded rocks 
stay their shoreward progress, the ceaseless breaking 
of the wind-tossed waves is fitting music, while it is 
yet winter. Such sound was truly out of tune and 
harsh, for nature everywhere was rugged, and, by the 
river shore, the plash of troubled water its only proper 
spokesman. It has not been long since the stream was 
ice-bound; when not the narrowest line of bright blue 
water glinted in the fitful sunlight of a half-cloudy day. 
The river then seemed dreaming of by-gone centuries, 
when the plaything of a glacier; but to-day all was 
glitter, or black as forbidding night, save where the 
short-lived waves with downy crests stood a brief 
moment in the golden sunshine—waves of marvelous 
beauty that brightened the bleak world about them, 
albeit dying at their birth. 


* * 
* 


It is never well‘to be influenced by such a thought as 
that the world was made for man—an idea that forges 
to the front when nature appears to seek you out and, 
thrusting aside the doors of her cabinet, gives generous 
opportunity to view her gems. Here, where the slop- 
ing bank shut out the chill west wind, and a smooth 
niche in a convenient bowlder proved fitted to my re- 
clining person, the suggestion naturally welled to the 
surface that something beyond mere chance added the 
noble outlook. But glacial floods and time’s succeed- 
ing touch considered only their own whims, and it is 
well to rest content with the bare fact : itso happened 
we rambled this far, and, resting, voted time and place 
a full realization of a lazy man’s outing. Let the field 
and forest behind us entertain those who remained at 
home ; the river alone concerns us. 

* . * 

It is not a forced expression to say that the wind 
plays with the water. How else adequately describe 
the changeful surface? A mile away, this is as a 
mirror breathed upon; while nearer, the rippled flow 
is dark, a broken band of polished purple steel, or glit- 
tering and bright as shimmering silver. Nowhere is 
there fixity of light and shade. Not an instant but 
there is change of place: the blue-black waters now 
here, now there ; the rippled silver gone ere you can 
trace it. Let the wind play what pranks it may, the 
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ever-shifting scene is not perplexing ; there is enough 
deliberation to give us chance tofollow ; and then there 
is that delightful uncertainty which twits us,and we 
fall to guessing what the next freak will be. 


* * 
a 


It is reasonable to ask if water-birds realize these 
constant variations of light-effects upon the surface of 
a broad stream. They are comparatively safe at such 
a time, as one wary wild duck proved to be to-day. It 
was a brightly plumaged bird, with a great preponder- 
ance of white, set off with black upon the wings, neck, 
head, and shoulders ; a trim bird, at home alike in the 
air or on the water ; one that has no dread of distance ; 
here to-day, in a foreign land to-morrow. 

Although gracefully floating near by, this pretty 
duck often seemed quite in mid-stream, and constantly 
disappeared, yet without diving. Now flashing into 
view upon the black water, now standing out in ebon 
contrast to the white, silvery glitter of a wide 
waste of water, it never quite took proper shape, 
but ever left us with a lingering doubt as to its 
identity. Had not happy chance rewarded our patience, 
it would still be a matter of uncertainty ; but no, it 
was truly a wild duck, and not a fancy. But the point 
lies here : Might there not have been at least a com- 
panion, if, indeed, not many? Because space only con- 
fronts you, count not the landscape empty. Unseen 
activities are real. A counter-blast, it may be, checked 
the breeze, and the stilled water gave up its secret. Such 
a chance—one in ten thousand—clothed in flesh a 
trembling speck on the troubled waters ; be not over- 
sure you are alone, even though the coast is very clear. 
Later, the puff! puff! of a steamboat was heard, and 
as the unsightly craft rounded a wooded point, my 


“lone duck was alive to man’s proximity at once, and 


how it had multiplied ! A hundred, and not one, rose 
in the clear air, moved by a common impulse, and, 
fringing the low line of snowy clouds that marked the 
horizon, sped northward. Think of it! here in the 
valley of the Delaware to-day ; to-morrow, finding 
shelter in the rock-bound coves of the New England 
coast, and at home everywhere. 


* * 
* 


Were the clouds envious? Rolling in huge masses 
from the grim, gray east, they filled and chilled the 
valley at a stroke. How quickly the river responded ! 
There was left but the stern reality of flowing water. 
If, before, the waves laughed and were boisterous when 
they kissed the shore, they sobbed now. Inanimate, 
of course, but happily we need not hold it so ; and can- 
not, indeed, when a mere cloud so changely checks its 
merriment. This same river, that laughed and frowned 
at storm and tempest before man’s creation, now 
seemed cowardly to slink away, as though rebuked and 
ashamed. The final change from life to death was 
typified. 


* * 
* 


However it may be with the more philosophical 
rambler, the lazy man, when on his outing, has no de- 
sire to encounter gloom. The restful couch, that the 
chance bowlder has proved for so long, began to grow 
irksome ; the sloping bank sank to the level of the fields ; 
the chill west wind came on apace ; there was no longer 
a sprightly river view, but a mere view of a languid 
river. Less and less the niched bowlder is a bed of 
down, and as we shift our aching bones, hoping against 
hope that the waters will again grow glad, a mist slowly 
arises to meet the overhanging cloud. At first in 
curling lines, as though the Indian’s camp-fires were 
not yet quenched ; and then with a filmy shroud en- 
wrapping river, valley, and the distant hills beyond. 
Why tarry? There is no river view in the outlook 
now. The muffled murmur of the changing tide alone 
assures us that the earth itself has not passed away 
and left us perched upon a rock in chaos. But is chaos 
worth acquaintance? That depends. lt has never 
yet had firm hold here; why now? ‘The day is not yet 
done, and there are to-morrows yet to be. If the river 
is shut out in spite, let us out-sit the imp that mocks 
us. Even now, while our thoughts are still with what 
has been, there is a rift in the clouds; the mist rolls 
slowly back from whence it came. A ripple of golden 
light ventures along the shore—a mighty flood of 
mellow sunshine fills the valley. There is not a wave 
but leaps to catch the life-giving glow, as though it 
would hold it henceforth forever. Why despair? 
That which has so long abided shall not fail us; the 
river was a living friend when we came in the mora- 
ing, and now in the evening greets us asheartily. Well 
may it glow with all its old-time ardor, for the light of 
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every trembling star above it is gathered to its bosom. 

So ended our outing by the river. I say “our,” for 
I had a companion, as I supposed ; but for hours he 
has been quite forgotten, and long ago he left me. 








THE “ANTIGONE” AT NEW HAVEN. 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


F tape difficulties which lie in the way of a worthy 
reproduction of a Greek play on any modern 
stage can be understood only by those who know 
how far apart in thought, art, and action are the 
classical and the romantic dramas. One must 
empty his mind of most modern ideas before he can 
put himself in the mood of Aiichylus or Sophocles. 
And yet how universal is the language of great art, 
and how readily it touches the imagination and 
brings us to its own point of view! Sophocles is 
one of the supreme literary artists of the world; 
the poet in whom the Greek genius found its purest 
expression. More than two thousand years have 
passed since any work of his was performed on the 
stage for which it was written; the language to 
which it was committed is a dead speech ; the ideas 
of life which it illustrates have suffered a modifica- 
tion so radical that they have practically ceased to 
exist ; the form of the work, its illustration in action, 
and the qualities upon which it depends for imme- 
diate popular interest belong, not only to a remote 
past, but to a different literary spirit, and a literary 
method which is no longer practiced. And yet at 
New Haven the “ Antigone” was profoundly in- 
teresting and moving. The audience, curious at 
first to see a performance of something rare and 
remote, was gradually brought more and more 
under the spell of a great work, until on all minds 
there rested the weight of this mighty chapter from 
the book of fate. 

No finer tribute could have been paid to the per- 
formance at New Haven than the definiteness and 
depth of this impression; for, supremely noble as 
Sophocles’s recital of the tragic story of Antigone 
must always be, its impressiveness to an audience 
must depend largely upon the skill and intelligence 
of those who represent and interpret it. There 
were defects in the rendering of some parts and of 
some passages on the stage of the Hyperion, but 
these were forgotten in the general excellence of 
the representation as a whole; they were inevi- 
table in any assumption of male parts by women. 
That which gave the performance its dignity and 
impressiveness was the complete subordination of 
the actors to the general movement of the tragedy 
and their entire absorption in it. The stage 
seemed to be entirely oblivious of the auditorium ; 
entirely filled by the presence, visible and 
invisible, of the awful vision of fate. The 
seriousness, simplicity, and dignity of the action as 
a whole were quite beyond praise. It is true there 
were at times evidences of strain, expressions of 
intensity, abruptness of movement not entirely of a 
piece with the play, but it is impossible to confine the 
romantic, introspective modern spirit entirely within 
the limits of classical expression; it would cer- 
tainly be asking too much of any American woman 
with swift intelligence, keen emotion, and nervous 
temperament to reproduce completely the repose of 
the Greek temper. The ladies who undertook 
the leading parts on Friday evening showed, one 
and all, long and intelligent study of the play and 
a thoroughly artistic conception of it. They en- 
tered into its thought, they emphasized its deepen- 
ing gravity, they marked its successive stages, with 
the tinest perception of the unfolding of the story. 
Trained actors might have done better with inci- 
dents and passages, but no body of trained actors 
could have surpassed these amateurs in the largeness 
and adequacy of their conception of the tragedy and 
the dignity and beauty with which they tilled the 
stage. There was no hint of commercialism in 
the performance; it was a labor of love for art’s 
sake. 

No one who saw the stage during the action will 
ever forget it. The semicircle of marble seats 
with the fair Greek maidens, the thymele with its 
burning libation and its wreaths of flowers sur- 
rounded by the chorus of Theban elders, the palace 
front from whose gates Creon comes at times and 
along whose narrow front Antigone and Ismene, 
Hzmon and Eurydice, the messenger, the guard, 
and Teiresias move, the glimpse of Thebes in the 
distance—all these form as beautiful a picture as 
was ever seen on any stage. It would be difficult 
to overpraise the bearing and singing of the chorus. 
The choral invocation to Bacchus, which follows the 
announcement of Creon’s change of purpose, was as 
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perfect as beautiful faces, delicate flowing gar- 
ments, melodieus voices, scattered flowers, and 
graceful, expressive movement could make it. It 
was a glimpse of the lost beauty of antique life. 
The chorus, a double one, surrounded the action 
on the stage with the atmosphere of old The- 
ban life, and by its absorption in the drama and 
its sensitive registry of every change of emotion 
made its obscure function not only intelligible but 
in a high degree consistent and interpretative. It 
would be invidious to discriminate among actors on 
an occasion when all showed such conscientious and 
intelligent study of the parts. Creon was portrayed 
with a power and deep seriousness which removed 
it at once from all theatrical devices and moods; 
it was a high-minded portrayal of a strong nature, 
and it disclosed at all points the completeness of 
intellectual and moral preparation behind it ; Antig- 
one was a striking figure of the noble type, and 
was rendered with a deep dramatic impressiveness ; 
Ismene had all the shrinking, girlish timidity, fol- 
lowed by the unselfish identification with the fate 
of the stronger sister ; Hamon had a fine boyish im- 
pulsiveness and freshness; Teiresias, the blind seer, 
was nobly represented, and was perhaps more consist- 
ently Greek than any other; Eurydice, the queen, 
had only a few words, but the part was marvelously 
well taken; the guard and messenger were well 
sustained. 

The performance was something more than an 
entertainment; it was a worthy reproduction of a 
great work of art. To those who were engaged in 
it, it could not fail to be a genuine education; nor 
was it less instructive to those who saw it. Such 
an undertaking deserves the success which crowned 
that at New Haven: the deepening interest of a 
great and intelligent audience under the power of a 
noble work nobly interpreted. H. W. M. 








MUNICIPAL CONTROL OF STREET 
RAILWAYS. 


By Ropert J. FINLEY. 


N theory, street railway corporations occupy our 

streets subject to the rule and regulation of the 
municipalities within whose limits they operate. 
In practice, they own our streets and to a great 
extent govern our municipalities. The power of 
control over their own streets, vested in munici- 
palities by State constitutions, bas, upon application, 
been handed over by these public corporations to 
street railways with hardly so much as a shadow 
of reservation. New York, Minneapolis, and St. 
Paul, for instance, have reserved practically no 
right of control over their street railways. A 
number of cities, such as Baltimore and New 
Orleans, have retained the right of purchasing the 
tracks, cars, etc., of their private car lines at the 
expiration of specified periods of years, and a few 
cities, as Philadelphia, have granted charters of 
unlimited duration with retained power of purchase 
at any time. But powers reserved merely over 
the corporate existence of street railways are, as 
every one acquainted with the ways of municipal 
government in this country knows, of little real 
advantage to cities. This is true especially when 
charters are granted for a long period of years. It 
is of little present advantage to the city of Chicago 
that the charters of certain of its street-car lines 
terminate in seventy-three years; or to the city of 
San Francieco that the franchises of its lines end 
in the year 1933. Even short-term franchises do 
not secure to cities any considerable control over 
street railways; for wealtby companies, through 
the influence they are able to bring to bear in a 
political way, can secure a continuation of their 
charters on about any terms they demand. The 
charter of the City Passenger Railway of Baltimore 
expired in 1889, yet the privilege of purchasing 
this line, then open to the city according to the 
terms of the lease, proved of not the slightest 
effect as a means of control over the company. 
The City Council of Baltimore, in acknowledgment 
of services rendered, took no notice of the expira- 
tion of the lease. Although that city might have 
at least greatly increased its revenues by avail- 
ing itself of the privilege which it had reserved to 
demand a higher return for the use of the streets, 
it passively allowed the company to continue under 
its old charter, as, in failure of any action on the 
part of the city, it was permitted to do by the 
original agreement. 

In Enropean countries the power of control re- 
served over street railways is much greater. The 
German method of dealing with this class of public 
works is that of leasing them to private companies 
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for stated periods of time, at the expiration of which 
periods the bare plant comes into the possession of 
the city, the rolling stock, etc., to be purchased by 
it at a fair valuation. The charters of all street 
railways of Berlin, for example, expire in 1911, 
when the lines revert to the city. A similar policy 
obtains in Austria. Vienna reserves the right of 
either taking possession of the tracks of its private 
companies or of ordering their removal and the 
streets repaired for ordinary carriage use. In Am- 
sterdam the use of the streets for local passenger 
traffic is granted to a private corporation for twenty- 
nine years, the city reserving the right at the ter- 
mination of this period to purchase the property of 
the company, or, as in Vienna, of causing the lines 
to be removed and the streets restored to their 
former condition, at its option. Geneva, Switzer- 
land, has given the use of its streets to a car com- 
pany for fifty years, but demands, in return for this 
long-period grant, that the company turn over its 
road in thorough condition at the end of this time, 
without compensation. Street railwaysin Paris are 
subject to severe restriction of control, and in time 
will become the property of the city. While few cities 
on the Continent at the present time own and oper- 
ate their own street railways, the policy there gen- 
erally adopted, it is seen, makes toward future own- 
ership of these works by municipalities. Latest 
statistics at hand show that twenty-seven tram ways 
out of one hundred and fifty-five in the United 
Kingdom are in the hands of local authorities. The 
policy of control growing in favor among the local 
authorities of Great Britain is that of the munici- 
pality owning its own plant, and leasing the opera- 
tion of it to private companies. This plan has been 
adopted by the city of Glasgow, Scotland, which 
now has, it is said, the best-managed street railways 
in the world. 

Twelve municipalities of Australia—Melbourne 
and the smaller towns lying around—have united 
upon a policy of managing their street railways, 
the result of the working of which is of perhaps 
more importance to us in this country than the ex- 
periments of older European cities. By an act of 
1883 these municipalities were given the option of 
constructing their own tramways or of granting 
the privilege of the streets to private companies. 
They decided to do for themselves. A trust com- 
posed of delegates from the several municipalities 
was formed, money borrowed on the security of 
municipal property, and the construction of an ex- 
tensive system of tramways undertaken. The lines 
on completion were leased to'a private company to 
operate for a period of thirty-two years, under the 
following conditions: That the company find all 
rolling stock, keep the tramways and adjoining road 
in complete repair, hand back the lines at the ex- 
piration of the lease, pay to the trust each year 
the interest on the money borrowed, and contrib- 
ute annually a certain sum with which to form a 
sinking fund toward the ultimate extinction of the 
loan. It is too soon to give results, but it is not 
probable that the private company entered into the 
arrangement with their eyes, shut. Over forty 
miles of line have thus far been opened to traffic. 
In twenty-five years Melbourne and the eleven 
smaller towns associated with it in this enterprise 
will come into possession of a complete tramway 
plant which, in reality, will not have cost them a 
penny. In addition to yielding up their plants, 
private companies in all of the European and 
Australian cities mentioned pay a yearly sum into 
their respective municipal treasuries—usually about 
five per cent. of their annual gross receipts. This 
is about the general rate derived by municipali- 
ties in this country from street railway corpora- 
tions. In a few of our cities, however, as New 
York and New Orleans, where street railway fran- 
chises are sold at auction to the highest bidder, 
the rate secured greatly exceeds five per cent. of 
the gross receipts of companies occupying the 
streets. Ou the other hand, in many of our cities 
no revenue whatever is asked in return for valu- 
able franchises granted to street-car companies. 

It is clear, from this rapid survey of the field, 
that far less control has been reserved over the 
operation of street-car companies in the Uaited 
States than in any other country where industry 
has reached a like degree of development. Oa the 
Continent, in the United Kingdom, and in the ad- 
vanced parts of Australia the tendency is unmis- 
takably toward municipal ownership of street 
railways. In the United States the practice is 
rather street railway ownership of municipalities. 
The endurance of the public will alone determine 
how much longer this practice shall obtain in this 
country. 
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THE WASTE OF RELIGIOUS FUNDS IN 
EXTENDING THE CHURCH. 


By tHE Rev. WALTER Barrows. 


oo are forty-six Protestant denominations 
in our land that have attained to the dignity 
of notice in our ecclesiastical census. So far as 
these have been based on doctiiaal peculiarities, 
they have arisen from meddling with and adding to 
the simple divine constitution of the Church of God. 
Nor is this the extent of the evil of dividing the 
body of Christ into separate and rival factions in 
Christian lands. The evil is extended as far as 
the name of Christ is made known in the darker 
places of the earth. Japan has her twenty-six 
missionary organizations to make known the one 
way and truth and life; India has thirty-eight and 
China thirty-nine. All this is humiliating and 
painful, when we see the appointed stewards of 
Christ divided into rival, conflicting, and supplant- 
ing enterprises, as if they were worldly, mercenary 
agents for different and competing commercial 
houses. 

The unneeded Christian edifices, ministers, and 
necessary expenses connected, would vastly ex- 
ceed the most careful estimate, on any present 
data. It is obvious that another evangelical 
church is not necessary in a community where 
already enough evangelical sittings can be had by 
all who desire them. And this is what we mean 
by an unneeded evangelical church. Reasonable 
church distance is to be determined by neighbor- 
hood usage in other matters. A man can go as far 
for Christian worship as he can for family grocer- 
ies. If a Christian is so sectarian that he cannot 
worship with another body of Christians, as 
sound and good as he, he needs, not another meeting- 
house, but more grace. 

As to this extra tax on the treasury of Christ 
to sustain sectarian or “will worship,” an approxi- 
mate estimate may be made. We all know per- 
sonally many churches that are social, financial, 
and religious impertinences. They were born in a 
hopeless imbecility and poverty, and live on charity. 
As religious enterprises they are failures, as busi- 
ness operations they are a reproach to business 
men, and as the exponents of religion, or agencies 
for Christ, they dishonor him. 

We have in Massachusetts about 1 600 churches 
of the Congregational, Methodist, Baptist, Presby- 
terian, and Episcopalian denominations. Al! these 
preach the same truths of salvation. Many of 
these churches are five, ten, and fifteen minutes 
apart, and are one-half, one-third, and one fifth 
filled with regular worshipers. Now, a railroad 
will not run regularly empty cars; rival lines with 
empty cars would be consolidated, and the com- 
munity would probably have better accommoda- 
tions. Empty pews pay no better than empty cars, 
and consolidation would benefit all interested. 

It would require a local and individual census to 
determine with tolerable accuracy what churches 
could be dispensed with on the principle of ample 
accommodation with the Gospel for ali the people. 
However, it is not a rash opinion to say that about 
one out of every four of the churches in the five de- 
nominations above mentioned could be reasonably 
closed up. Afterwards the people in such regions 
would miss nothing of church privileges, but denomi- 
nationalism only. All of the Gospeli—the religion 
of Christ, and the means of salvation—would still 
be dispensed to all who wished to hear it as pew oc- 
cupants. QO2ae laborious and studious city mission- 
ary assures me that one-fourth of the houses for 
evangelical worship in Boston could be spared with- 
out damaging the supply of the Gospel to all who 
can be induced to hear it. In Boston there are 
open every Sabbath 250 places for Protestant wor- 
ship. Oae-fourth ot these, or sixty-two, could be 
closed without damage to Protestant worship. 
Tne Roman Catholics, who manage their religious 
affairs in a business way, and are forty per cent. of 
the population, have thirty-four places of pablic 
worship—216 less than the Protestants, while a 
higher per cent. of the Catholic population attend 
church. 

Oa the Christian and business principles now 
stated, about four hundred houses of evangelical 
public worship could be spared in Massachusetts. 
It is, therefore, a very poor business showing that 
these four hundred houses of public worchip make 
in this State. How long would a business corpora- 
tion keep them open? But should not the work of 
Christ be as well managed as a cotton factory or & 

railway? Should not every honest and honorable 
means be adopted to enhance the value of the stock 
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and the dividends? And if enough can be saved 
by economy or thorough business principles to start 
another church or mill or railroad where there is 
an opening, should it not be done? 

As to the cost or money lost on these supernu- 
merary churches : Some time since the Baptists re- 
ported officially the average annual cost of one of 
these churches as $1000, and if correctly, the 
estimate will hold for the five denominations. But 
as the useless church is ordinarily of inferior grade 
and cost, we will venture to estimate these at $500 
each. though doubtless much below the real cost. 
On this estimate the Congregational denomination 
in Massachusetts is annually wasting $72,000 on 
144 churches. The other denominations are 
wasting in proportion, and the aggregate waste of 
them all in this State is $187,500 a year. But 
the money sacrificed is of little account compared 
with the sacrifice of Christian fellowship. Instead, 
there is the struggle who shall be greatest, the mis- 
representations, maneuvers, and pravers for the 
success of Calvin or Wesley or Roger Williams, low 
chicanery and unworthy artfulness that force one 
to think of demagogues and campaign speeches 
and stuffed ballot-boxes. 

Carry now these estimates of duplicate churches 
through the country, and we find.in the 100 000 
churches of the five denominations, 25000 of 
these supernumerary. Here is a waste of religious 
funds annually to the astounding aggregate of 
twelve and a half millions of dollars. 

The duplicate meeting-house is very expensive, 
it will be seen. It is a fetich, very exacting in its 
sacrifices—a kind of god to which we make offer- 
ings. The policy of old Diagoras, the atheistic 
Athenian, is worthy of attention by us, if not adop- 
tion. When he discovered that the statue of Her- 
cules was useless as well as expensive, as a mere 
denominational wood, he chopped it up to use in 
boiling his turnips. Now and then one of our 
duplicate and uuhelping meeting-houses might be 
elevated to usefulness in a similar way. 

The condition of our home field is very far from 
satisfactory, and increasingly so, and we cannot 
afford to run empty cars in rivalry. The Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society’s report for 1889 
speaks of “work impatiently waiting to be per- 
formed” in the Middle and Southern States, of 
“erying need and unprecedented opportunity in the 
Rocky Mountain regions and Northern Pacific 
States,” and it says that “the development of the 
country has far outstripped the augmenting 
means.” By recent correspondence with the Dis- 
trict Secretary I learned that in sixteen of our 
thirty-two districts four hundred and eighty-four 
more missionaries were needed and could be at 
once employed on destitute fields, unoccupied by 
any other denomination, yet I had answers from 
only one-half the districts. We are slow to learn 
that we are making a new nation in our new land, 
with great rapidity; and trade, agriculture, and 
railroads seem to know much more about it than 
benevolent officials, secretaries, and Eastern 
churches. 

The condition of evangelization in our new 
lands by the five evangelical denominations is far 
from satisfactory. Eastern managers do not seem 
to know when ten of our marvelous Western years 
have gone by. I cannot say what is needed. 
Perhaps managers’ feet that will get off the pave- 
ments, eyes that will see further and new things, 
directors that will sell hundreds of weight of 
stereotype plates for old type-metal. 

When New Mexico had been in the Union 
thirty-two years, I was inthe Territory and found it 
had no Congregational church, though as large as 
fourteen States like Massachusetts. With an agent 
of the American Home Missionary Society we ex- 
amined Albuquerque, and we prepared for the 
first church of our order in that Territory—none 
preceding us, I think, of any kind in Albuquerque. 
Soon after I secured the organization of our first 
church in Arizona. The population of these two 
Territories was then pagan and semi-Christian after 
it had been thirty-two years under the American flag. 
Not long since, I was in Wyoming over the Sab- 
bath, and was invited to preach in a log cabin. I 
was the first clergyman ever seen in the region, 125 
miles from the railroad, and it was their first public 
worship, and there was no church of any kind 
within 125 miles of that cabin. 

_ How much we need the twelve and a half mill- 
tons of wasted money to plant those 25,000 of 
unneeded churches where there .is such painful 
want of them! 

_ The not very creditable condition of the Amer- 
lean Home Missionary Society is suggestive of 
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some new policy. With so many neglected, un- 


occupied fields as Ihave suggested, there is due to . 


date $20 000 for missionary salaries in arrears, and 
notes to the banks for $115.000 already gone to 
pay back salaries. One business way out of these 
financial embarrassments in our Home Missionary 
treasury is to stop bluntly the organization of un- 
needed churches. The Congregational denomina- 
tion paid last year for those already formed and un- 
needed about $590,000. We paid in our Home 
Missionary work only $701,000. 

I cite two illustrations of the working of this 
foolish evil of duplicate churches. I quote first 
from the Minutes of the New England Conference 
of Methodist churches for 1890: “The condition of 
many feeble charges among us is pitiable indeed. 
Thirty churches average less than $270 a year for 
pastoral support, rent excluded ; fifty preachers 
receive $500 a year or less; forty-seven churches 
in our Conference have less than fifty members 
each, and sixty-five more have less than one hun- 
dred” (pp. 88, 89). And these are not old and 
depleted churches, like many Congregational 
ones, that generations and a wasting population 
have left in large areas. They are newly planted. 
Again, in the State of New York there are 876 
Baptist churches, of which 469 have less than one 
hundred members each, and 218 have fifty or less. 
It is not surprising that 186 of these are without 
pastors. 

Can anything be done to remedy this immense 
evil? It is not acheerful undertaking, and does 
not promise at first much enthusiasm, but, rather, 
heroic sacrifice. But a remedy is possible. No 
one must say to American Christians that what 
ought to be done cannot be done. We are always 
doing the impossible. 

Five adjectives that now cost the Church of 
Christ $2,000,000 and more apiece in the United 
States annually must be withdrawn from circulation, 
like protested paper or Confederate script. The tra- 
ditions and practices of the modern Church must be 
discarded as unwatranted. We must add abun- 
dantly to the ecclesiastical débris which lies scattered 
along the track of the true Church for fifteen 
centuries. A foolish consistency, which Emerson 
calls “the hobgoblin of little minds,” must be 
cast off. We must occupy the cemeteries attached 
to our theological schools by the interment of not 
only dead theologies, but dead ecclesiasticism. 

For a thousand and a half of years we have 
been disregarding the divine constitution of the 
Church, and have treated the organization as a 
human club, with annexes, prefixes, and suffixes to 
suit the party and thetimes. Examinations for ad- 
mission to the Church have been made on theology, 
philosophy, and ethics, more than on piety. This 
is the original sin. Hence sects, denominations, 
partisan churches, strife, wicked rivalry, unneces- 
sary organizations, and these enormous and useless 
drafts on the one treasury of our common Lord. 

What, then, are wetodo? Return tothe original 
and unalterable constitution of the Church of God. 
The basis of admission and membership therein is 
one and simple—friendship for God. So one shows 
this satisfactorily, he has a permit and a command 
from God to enter. This is the center and circum- 
ference of qualification for church membership. 
From the days of Abraham, the father of believ- 
ers and the friend of God, it was so. In Apostolic 
times this friendship was proved by repentance 
toward God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Every other requisition is a human amendment to 
the divine plan. In church growth synods and 
councils, decretals and creeds, furnish no precedent 
for us. At the first the Church of God was a 
plain, simple structure, for plain, godly men, but 
it has become a house of seven gables, and archi- 
tects and builders are yet noisily about it, adding 
many more. 

An unpopular remedy is the only one. Organ- 
ize no church whose confession for admission will 
not admit any child of God. If God is making up 
a company, is ill becomes us, who are only guests, 
to qualify the cards of invitation, or go into “doubt- 
ful disputations ” over the fitness of one who is 
already within the guest chamber. 

The like misfortune has befallen the original and 
simple Church of God which befell the law of 
God by Moses. The Talmud of Jerusalem and 
of Babylon loaded down the law with several scores 
of huge volumes, so that in the time of Christ they 
made it void by traditions. The creeds of gen- 
eral assemblies and the canons of great councils 
in other days and our own have so burdened and 
obscured the constitution of the original Church 
that it is nigh impossible for us now to see and 
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admit its only two simple items or articles which 
make up its constitution as God drafted it—re- 
pentance toward God and faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Yet the Church must humble herself and 
all sacred learning by going back to that duplex 
original. 

As this divine course of proceeding in adminis- 
tering a church would take in all of God's friends, 
there will be no call in a given and convenient area 
for a new organization till the old church is filled. 
I suppose we are to proceed in planting new branch, 
churches as they did in planting new synagogues. 
When the old one was filled, a new one was found- 
ed in the most convenient place, with a dupli- 
cate service like that in the overcrowded old syna- 
gogue. Disregarding this shows how the five 
evangelical denominations have now 25,000 un- 
necessary churches and are making annually a 
wasteful outlay of the Lord’s money to the enor- 
mous sum of twelve and a half millions. 

Our missionary societies, home and foreign, 
should look to it that no church is organized on 
the exclusive principle. This is very important on 
our new borders, where now, in the villages, the 
number of sectarian churches is exceedingly offen- 
sive to true religion and to business men. Now, in 
towns of three, four, and five hundred people there 
will be found three, four, or five evangelical 
churches, and they are all aided by missionary 
funds, while all combined could not fill one of those 
rival churches. The executive committees of 
these missionary societies of the five denominations 
should combine and agree to grant no aid to a new 
and rival church while there are abundant sittings 
for the applicants in the older churches. 

In the United States I know of no business so 
poorly managed as the extension of the Church. 
After two or three others are settled, here lies 
our next great reform. 








A NEW LITERARY IMPULSE. 


By Tomas Wentworth Hiaarnson. 


T was one of the incidental misfortunes of the 
copyright agitation that it tempted our orators, 
both in and out of Congress, to indorse the extray- 
agant English statements as to the depressed con- 
dition of our literature. Many of us were doubt- 
less reduced, in consequence, to the condition of 
that plaintiff who was moved to tears by the argu- 
ment of his own counsel, and justified himself by 
saying that he had never before known the full 
extent of his sufferings. It is needless to say that 
our condition as to literature is, in the opinion of 
the “ Saturday Review,” a very low one; quite as 
low, on the whole, as is the condition of our man- 
ners, Our pronunciation, or our grammar. Meek 
and lowly as is the wont of the American mind, 
we never can be so comprehensively deferential 
as the least modest of our London critics habitu- 
ally demands. This attitude of the English press 
will not be exorcised by any copyright bill ; but now 
that the necessity of echoing it has vanished, is it 
too much to hope that American authors may 
assume a more robust and less apologetic tone ? 

As a matter of fact, the number of books of 
American origin “manufactured” in the United 
States in 1890 was 2,800; the number of reprints 
being 733, and the total 3,533. There is no reason 
why this should not be regarded, in respect to mere 
quantity, a satisfactory showing. That a little 
more than one-fifth of the books actually printed 
and bound here should be of English origin is not 
too much, in view of the community of language 
and interests. A smaller proportion would, indeed, 
show us to be cut off, to an undesirable extent, from 
the elder branch of the English-speaking world. 
The above estimate makes no account of 1,026 
books accounted as “importations,” these being 
apparently books manufactured in England, but 
bearing, as to a part of the edition, an American 
imprint. It is so common, in case of American 
books, to have part of the edition sent to England 
in just this way, that this practice need hardly be 
taken into account. That with which we are now 
concerned is the number of books actually “ manu- 
factured” in America, even before the advent of 
the new copyright law. Out of this number, it 
would appear, the American books outnumber the 
reprints about four to one. 

Nothing impressed me more, during a trip to Colo- 
rado a year or twoago, than the unexpected prepon- 
derance of American over English books on the rail- 
way bookstalls and in the hands of the traveling 
book-peddlers. Rider Haggard was in his short-lived 
popularity, but even then Mr. Gunter’s romances 
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were in more hard: than h’s; end Mr. Buel and 
Albert Ross were selling ti eir b: oks by the quarter 
of a million. The question is not whether there 
books were trash ; they were, at any rate, American 
trash, ard intrinsically no poor r than their Eoglish 
rivals. So of women’s books ; * Pansy ” appeared to 
be a more prolific author than even ~ The Duches:,” 
and certainly wholesomer. It seemed a pity, 
doubtless, that these books should reach such high 
figures when Howells's * H»z rd of New Fortunes” 
reached only to 20000 or 25000; yet a sale hke 
that is not to be despred; and Mr. Cable was not 
afraid to own, even in the n idst of the copyright 
agitation, that he earned an honest living by his 
admirable stories. No one familiar with the Evg- 
lich railway bockstalis will assert that their stand- 
ard of railway literature is hgher than our own. 
It is a fact pretty nearly univerral that the railway 
traveler reads chitfly to be amused. For myrelf, 
theugh this love of amusement has never again, 
after the first expe:iment, carried me so low as 
Heggaid, it bas carried me to Stevenson and even 
to Gunter. As between * The Black Arrow” and 
« Mr. Barnes of New York,” I feel a slight prefer- 
ence fur the American dime-novel. 

So far as other literature than fiction is con- 
cerned, there is no doubt that the present tendency 
in the most advanced couctries is to present the 
resalts of thought, more and more, in a periodical 
form. It is held by tome librarians that the li- 
brary of the fature is to consist of vast alcoves full 
of bound periodicals, with an uvlimited number of 
Puole’s Iudexes to 1each them. This is by no 
means an alarming thought, when we consider the 
fact that the same author who now concentrates his 
statement into twenty pages of a magazine might 
in other days have expanded it into a quarto vol- 
ume. Bat, be this as it may, the tendency is not 
to be mirtaken, and, if it be so, then the nation 
most active in peri dical literature is leading in the 
path where all are going. The leadership of our 
own country is now as unmistakable in this direc- 
tion as was that of Great Britain half a century 
ago; and it is in this that the promise of the future 
lies. The reason of the vat hold taken by the 
American iliu-trated magazines in England is pot 
merely that they are better illustrated. thuugh this 
is in itself a legitimate advantage, but also that 
they are better conceiv-d and better written. The 
Eaglisbh magszine, as Mr. Conway long since re- 
marked, is not a magazine in the same sense in 
which ours claims that pawe—a vast and varied 
repository—t ut is only a circular letter in which 
gentlemen address themselves to those who belong 
to the same club with them-elves or take the same 
views of public questions. Even the weekly press 
ot England, so superior to ours in pumbers and in 
average thoroughness of execution, is cen'ucies be- 
hind it in this, that it still represents in each case a 
chque or a corps, as is shown by the fact that the 
* Saturday R view” or the ** Spectator ” does not, 
like the * Nation,” eriticse with impartial freedom 
its own cvvtrbutors. The fact that each con- 
tributor to the New York periodical is liable to see 
his own book reviewed with entire fravkaess ia a 
paraliel column 1s something nowhere else equaled 
as @ means tor po. uring an hovest literature. Lt 
may sometimes briug a pang to the author, but the 
pati iut exults. 

I: is my own conviction, more than once ex- 
pressed, that the passage of the Copyright Act is 
not destined to make much d ff-rence to American 
authors as a body, apart from the increased self- 
reepect which will come trom the removal of the 
stain upon the nation’s name. Even uaoder the old 
system there was «excellent pay avd an ample mar- 
ket for good wok, and sometimes for very poor 
work. Toe causes that have retarded our litera- 
ture, wherever it bas been retarded. have come, in 
my judgment, from quite anuther direction—from 
the uececsary preoccupation in material duties, and, 
stil more, trum a liogering spirit of colunialism, 
which stil Jooks Europeward tor its authori'y, and 
attaches more weight to the verdict of some half- 
fi-dged buy in London than to that of his contem- 
porary in New York. Ic must always be remem- 
bered, too. that we are not and never can be a race 
like the Greek, whose first nurvure was in the ideal, 
but rather hike the Rowan, which was trained first 
in the forum and the field. No one can observe 
the way in which Jobn Adams and Fisher Ames 
wrote of art and itterature wichvout being reminded 
of Cato's saying, that in early Rome * poetry was 
not held im hover; if any one devoid himseit to it 
or wept about to bangurts he was calied a vaga- 
bond” (grussatur vucubutur); or of Cicero's fulier 
statement that poetry came tardily to Rume, while 
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oratory waa cultivated from the first. (-‘ Sero igi- 
tur a nostris poete vel cogniti vel recepti. At 
contra oratorem celeriter complexi sumus.” Tuse. 
D-p.i.2 3) 


CaMBAIDGE, Mass. 








SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 
XIII.-THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 


By Hamitton W. Master. 


his twenty-eeventh year Alfred de Moaset 
wrote his * Confession d'un Eofant du S é:le,” 
in which his highly w:ought prose runs at times 
perilously near the verge of bathos in the endeavor 
to press the idea of self-abandopment to passion to 
its ultimate expression. In deseribing himself as 
“the child of the age” the brilliant young poet, 
of whom Heine said that *the Mu-e of Comedy 
kiseed him on the lips, but the Muse of Tragedy 
on the heart,” meant to empha-ize the depth of 
the impression which his own time had made upon 
him. Compeunded as he was of fire and sensi- 
bility. exqnisitely sensitive to the inflience of the 
moment. whether it he the su Iden perception of an 
ideal or the ravislisg grace of the woman upon 
whom his vagrant fancy had settled for an instant, 
his mood r sporde( to the spirit of his age as the 
string responds to the wind that breathes across it. 
A genius at once so delicate and so dependent will 
express itself at one time with a beautiful impul- 
siveness and at another time with an appealing 
pathos; but it will never compass a vast range of 
life, nor discover great constructive energy. Born 
in a prosaic age, it will produce little, though that 
little may be of the highest quality; born in a 
poetic age, it will respond to a thousand i: fluences 
and sing in many tones; but even under the high- 
est stimulus there will be no master tones—those 
tones which make a music of their own. If sucha 
genius falls upon a fortunate time, is will reveal a 
quality so rare and fine that every expression of 
iself will bear the stamp of distinction, but the 
sum of all its work will reveal a variety of influ- 
ences struggling with or succeeding one another, 
not a sovereign influence shaping and harmonizing 
life. If one note recurs more frequently than 
another, it will be, as in Ds Mu-+et. the note of 
weariness, sa'iety, aod despair. To be the cbild 
of the age is to feel its pangs and miss its higher 
insp*rations. 

There is another clas: of minds, very different 
from that to which De Musset belongs, who are in 
large measure dependent upon their times. There 
are natures clear in in-ight, strong in conviction, 
steadfa-t in s+lf-control. who Jack the impulse of 
expres-ioa in a strong wav, and who depend upon 
the general impulse of their time for motive power; 
natures which have great reserves of thought aid 
emotion which are nev-r brouzht into action b cause 
the inward impulse is feeble and the outward im- 
pulse taistosup ly it. It is noticeable that in peri- 
od. of great p et ¢ productiveness there is often a 
geoup perceptinly lower in rank than their great con- 
t-mporaries, but whose range of emotion and mel- 
ody of phrase entitle them to high position. To 
those wno study them clus+ly these singers discover 
a distinct refi-x i fluence from their leaders; with 
such gifts as theirs, and with their -enritvenese, they 
have happily fallen upon times of tumultuous energy 
and motivity, and they are swept onward by a uni- 
versal tide. Fallen apon less inspiring times, these 
melodious voices would be silent, or faint and ua- 
certain. P-rhaps the best Eiglish example of a 
realiy gifted nature weak on the side of motivity 
avd fallen upon prosaic times is thatof Gray. Mr. 
Arnold has quoted a phrase from a letter of the 
M.ster of P-mbroke Hall at Cambridge. Gray's 
friend and executor, as significant of the pyet s life: 
* Everything is now dark and-melancholy in Mr. 
Gray’s room; not a trace of bim remains there; it 
looks as if ic bad been for some time univhabited, 
and the room bespoke for another iuhab tant. 
The thougtts 1 have of him will last, and will be 
useful io me the few years | can expect to live. 
He never spoke out, but | believe, from sume little 
expressions I now remember to have dropped 
from him, that for some time past he thought 
him-elf nearer his end than those about bim ap- 
prehended.” He never spoke out! * In these fuur 
words,” says Mr. Arnold, * is contained the whole 
history of Gray, buth as a man and as a poet.” 
Gray was ove of the foremost :cholars of bis \ime; 
more than this, he was a man of deep and genuine 
culture. Ia many respects his po-itiva was favor- 
able to woik; he had solitude, book«, the aimos- 
phere of @ university town, freedom from pressing 
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cares. detachment from affairs. He hed very high 
standards and an open mind; he could not be de- 
ceived as to the quality of his work, and he felt and 
expressed the deeper view of nature which was later 
te add a new and noble strain to English verse, 
N > one ean read the Eegy” without feeling the 
beautifal quality of the poet's genius and the per- 
fect sense of form which went with it, and no one 
can read the Oles. e-p-<cially if he bears in mind 
the literary period in which they were written, 
without becoming conscious of the originality and 
picturerqne power of the poet. Why, then. with 
so many favorable conditions. did Gray produce so 
little? The chief condition was unfavorabl-: the 
spirit of the age was alien to his genius. He was 
a poet of great gifts and defective impulse fallen 
upon a prosa’c time. The atmosphere he breathed, 
instead of vitalizing. debilitated him. Nobly en- 
dowed and richly furni-hed with knowledge, he 
lacked motivity, and the age was against him. 
* If I do not write much.” he said to Horace Wal- 
pole, * it is beeause I cannot.” Toe age was bent 
upon the making of prose. and Gray. who had the 
soul of a great poet. sustaioed his ideals and put 
the stamp of a Jofty soul on his work. but he could 
not utter himself freely and naturally. He was 
born out of time, and he never spoke out! 

Alfred de Masset il'ustrates the impress of the 
time on a nature sensitive, reaponsive, and passion- 
ate rather than creative, self-directed. and endowed 
with deep insight; Gray, on the other hand. the 
it fluence of the time on a well poised. clear sighted 
but shrinking nature, full of possibilities of power, 
bat lacking the inward impulse. The spirit of the 
age was the chief inspiration of the one, and Lence 
the limination of his vision ; the spirit of the age 
was the hindrance of the other, and hence the 
small volume of his work. 








VIENNA APARTMENTS. 
By Mrs. Etta RopMan CHuRcH. 


T was once written of the then capital of Ger- 
many, “A curious prerogative of the sovereign 
here is that -he second fluor of every house belongs 
to him, and is assigned to whomsoever he thinks 
proper ; and hence there is no part of Germany 
where lodging is so dear as at Vienna.” But ail 
this is changed now, the only reminder of the 
old custom being found in the name bel étage, stiil 
given 'o the third, or, as they call it here, the sec- 
oud. fluor. 

Most of the prpulation of about two millions 
live in apartments. and a private house for a private 
family is scarcely to be found. The apartment 
may be in a palace, with its princely owner on the 
other side of the great court or entrance hall, 
which in this case will be tessellated, or paved with 
marble ; but even an ordinary apartment-hvouse has 
a wide frontage on each +ide of the broad douvle 
doors which open into the common hall. Oa eitner 
side other double dvors lead into a smaller hall, 
where is the staircase, also of stone, and atiil 
another set of double doors opening directly into 
the apartment of the ground fluor. 

Toese stone halls aad staircases, with their lofty 
ceilings and their monotonous tones of gray and 
white, have a very cold lvok, especially with the 
thermometer at zero, and mountains of saow ia the 
streets ; and one cannot help wi-hing four a crim- 
son stair carpet, at least, to break the arctic aspect. 
But stair carpets of any kind are unknown in 4 
middie class apartment, and the only redeemiog 
characteristic of these chverless passazeways is the 
freq rent cuttovk at the back through gates of open 
irouwork into pleasant grounds that are more 
cheerful even in winter than the uncomprommiog 
walls of houses. 

A flat here consis's of so many “ pieces,” as rooms 
are called; and these * pieces” vary in size aod 
number. Quvoe room—which means a goodly sized 
apartment with two windows, that serves as parior 
aud diniog-room—two cabinets (aarrow rooms hav- 
ing but vue window), and a kuchen, are indi-pen- 
sable for a fawily uf over three persons; yet the 
process of doubling up is pracuced to an exteut that 
amazes English aod American visitors. Tne idea 
seems to prevail that pothing wharever is require 
of a bedrvom but a place to sleep ia; aad a suta oF 
two will be ruil-d into the parior at night for those 
who, in the dirtribution of bedrooms, have, like 
Mother Hubbard's dug, got none. 

Ao apartment of the above size, on the ground 
floor, ia a desirable si:uativn, rents at from 420) '0 
500 Horios a year—whico is ¢q al to from $17 50 
to $20 a mouth. A larger flat higher up, but not 
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the first story, may be had for the same price; 
which inclades water-rate, gas when there is any, 
and the services of the porter. This seems a mod- 
erate price for a gay capital, but there are draw- 
backs. The tenant is obliged to make all the 
repairs; to pay for painting and papering, although 
the walls may be in an unfit condition for any 
respectable resident; and to clean after the out- 
going occupants—who., if Jows, as they frequently 
are, will be sure to make thetask no sinecure. To 
all remonstrances against these exactions there is 
but one reply : av expressive shrug of the shoulders, 
and the vpcompromising intimation that * you take 
the apartment as it is, or—you leave it for the next 
applicant, who will soon appear.” 

Rai-ing tee rent, too, at the most inopportune 
moment—as. for instance, when a tenant with #3- 
thetic yearnings has managed. at an inconvenient 
expenditure, to reconcile the discordant paint and 
paper found on the premises—is a frequent prac- 
tice, although it seems always to be the unexpected. 
Natives and foreigners are alike ready to sympa- 
thize with the poor English “ professor’ who ex- 
citedly announces to bis neighbors from time to 
time that “ he bas been rose!”—as being “ rose ”’ is 
a serious matter for those whose occupation makes 
it desirable to be as stationary as possib'e. 

Tne item of rent appears to be regarded as a 
peculiar extortion ; but Americans find it wonder- 
fully cheap. though scolding at the uniform ab-ence 
of closets, chimvey-pieces, and the comforts of life 
generally. Gas is vot universal even in good lodg- 
ings; and the lamps ia general use seem to do 
litle more than make the darkness visible. Oae 
feels no sentimental affection for the light of other 
days when obliged to depend upon a glow-woim of 
a candle for bedtime illumination; and the odd 
appearance of two or three wardrobes—rome with 
bovks and some with shelves—and as many chests 
of drawers. perhaps, in one room is, to say the 
least. not decorative. 

Even the parlor is not exempt from the invasion 
of wardrobes to make up for the lack of closets; 
and this gives an air of stiffaees that is not easily 
overcome. A pvint in the furnishing of this room 
is the formation of * an establi-hment,” which con- 
sists of a large round table (usually the dining- 
table) drawn up to the sofa against the wall, with 
ebairs of various kinds placed around it, the sofa 
being the throne, as it were, and the other seats the 
satellites. 

White porcelain stoves in every room but the 
kitchen go with the apartment, and these are much 
prettier and more cheerful-looking than our Ameri- 
can stoves. They have, however, the obj-ctionable 
peculiarity of giving out very little heat, and of 
going out entirely unless the fire is constantly re- 
plenished. It is a hand to-band fight between the 
stove and the unfortunate who depends upon it for 
heat, whether there shall be a fire or not. As 
high arched ceilings are the order of the day, 
whatever heat there may be is conveniently en- 
sconced in the upper regions. 

One servant, with some help from the mistress, 
usually attends to a modest apartment of five or 
six pieces, and about five dollars a month is con- 
sidered a full and sufficient compensation for her 
services. The lady. too, is allowed far more priv- 
ileges than in America; for, instead of demanding 
an afternoon and evening during the week, with 
Sunday evening besides, and both afternoon and 
evening every alternate week, Gretchen or Mag- 
dalena thankfully takes ber balf-holiday on every 
other Sunday, without raising her thoughts to rev- 
elry by day or night during the week. She is also 
appreciative, and even courtly in her way of show- 
ing it—kissing a lady's hand for every gift or favor, 
and pleased with the most trfling prerents. She is 
& contented seul; and, baving fuund a comfortable 
home, does not dream of conyuering other and 
more desirable kingdoms. 

Half past seven, summer and winter, is the com- 
mon breakfast hour in Vienna; and the getting of 
this meal is by no means an onerous undertaking, 
as it rarely consists of anything more than bread 
and coffee. This is the native roil of Vienna rolls, 
which the baker brings to the apartment every 
morning in various shapes and styles, one variety 
having a queer acd uncanny element of caraway 
seeds, which to the uninitiated is by no means a 
Welcome addition. The coffee is always good, and 
sometimes delicious ; with plenty of good milk and 
cream, and, for the rolls, fresh, uvsalted buter. 
The Viennese, however, eat very litile butter; and 
their biils for this item cannot be large. 

Midday dinners are the fashion ; and people of 
moderate means are fond of a well-flavored soup 
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made from a piece of beef, which is served with a 
vegetable or two for the second course. Vegetables 
are not abundant; lima beans and sweet potatoes 
are unknown; and celery, except a dwarf species 
that is cultivated only for the root, is equally so. 
This root is sliced and then stewed with a little 
milk and butter; but it is very inferior to our leng, 
crisp stalks. Large glasses of lager beer are usually 
taken at this meal by the elders of the family; but 
there is no * pudding.” except on Sunday or a 
holiday. Coffee and rolls without butter are served 
at six o’clock; and at nine there is a fourth meal 
of hot meat and one vegetable. 

A family of five or six persons can live in this 
moderate way in an apartment considered very de- 
sirable, except by those who are accustomed to 
more room, on a yearly expenditure of about 2 000 
florins, or a trifle over $800—which does not in- 
clude dress or strictly personal expenses. Their 
position. too, will entitle them to very good society. 

A 700 florin apartment is quite a grand affair; 
with three rooms, two cabinets, a kitchen, and a 
hall—differing especially in the last particular from 
the lower-priced one, where entrance to the other 
rooms is to be had only through the kitchen. This 
is so narrow that, in one case at | east, it is known 
in the family as “ the mountain pass.” 








SHE LOVED A SAILOR.’ 


AN AMERICAN ROMANCE. 
By Ame.ia E. Barr, 


Author of ‘*Jan Vedder's Wife,” ** The Bow of Orange Rib- 
bon,” ** The Squire of Sundal Side,” ** The Border 
Shepherdess,’ ** Feet of Ciay,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIRST.—( Continued.) 


AS the summer advanced, the Major proposed a 

long visit to Rockaway, and Virginia an- 
swered, * Indeed I shall like it, father. We shall 
see the great ships go in and out, and—” 

“And if Marius should come in any one of 
them—” 

“T should know it as he passed me, though there 
were miles of space between us.” 

“You think so, you feel so, Virginia; but, as a 
fact, Destiny loves surprises, and the great events 
of our lives take us unawares.” 

So the summer passed not unpleasantly away, in 
spite of business and financial prostration. In- 
deed, this very year was a time of delirious dis- 
tress in New York’s history. Failures were so 
numerous that men ceased to number them. Mer- 
chants were gasping for breath, and workingmen, 
on the point of starvation, were beginning to form 
protective combinations—a phenomenon eo strange 
in America that it was jadicially pronounced “a 
European notion, needless and incompatible with 
our free ins‘itutions.” 

In May there was a general suspension of banks, 
and the streets were crowded with despairing men 
and patrolled by troops to prevent rioting. No 
goods were selling, no business stirring, no houses 
building, and lots which a year before brought any 
price for fear they might run away were now not 
salable at all. In England, also, everything was 
tending to a like commercial crisis. 

But men learn very soon how to make the best 
of loss, and, in spite of it. to enjoy the pleasure still 
remaining. Gradaally New York recovered her 
energy, and when the Major and Virginia returned 
home in September there were no signs on the sur- 
face of life of the past trouble. Vandenhoff, For- 
rest, and Mr. Wallack were playing in various 
theaters. Young Louis Napoleon B»naparte was 
just surrendering his promenade on Broadway to 
Keokuk and Black Hawk and their bands of Sauk, 
Fox, and Sioux Indians; and the glorious fall 
weather, sunny, cool, and full of cheerful vigor, 
was flooding the s'reets with life and hope. 

“ Just before the winter.”” There words, eo full 
of promise, were never long out of Virginia's mind, 
and their it flaence, combined with the fresh salt 
air, had made a great change in her condition. 
She had been very near the grave, and she had 
brought back from that myeterious travel marks 
which time would never quite eff.ce; no, nor hap- 
piness; no, nor yet love. But she was now able to 
take an interest in life,and in some measure to 
perform its duties. Many thought she had lost 
beauty and grace; those who saw clearer perceived 
the rarer delicacy of her bloom, and the refinement 
of all that was before lovely and womanly in her. 

She watched, she waited, she listened even in 
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her sleep. Her life was all attention. And every 
one in the house shared her vigil, though little al- 
lusion was made to it. No sign, however, came to 
her. September and October passed, and Novem- 
ber—though the Indian summer tinged its first 
days—was gradually taking on the cold, gray lights 
and darker shadows of approaching winter. Oae 
night, as she sat quiet by her father’s side, there 
was a quick knock at the door. Her face flushed, 
but she shook her head in answer to his look. “It 
is not the step of Marius.” The Major laid down 
his book and rose to weleome the coming vis- 
itor. John Paul Keteltas came hurriedly into the 
room. 

“ My friend,” he said, “very bad news has come 
to me. Nigel Forfar has been murdered, and I 
must go to my Jane.” 

** Murdered !” 

“ By the mother of those four children we saved. 
This is the end of a bad marriage. I must go to 
my J +ne, who is ill and likely to be a mother again 
ere I reach her.” 

“ What can I do?” 

“There are many things you can do for me, my 
friend,” and he sat down and took several papers 
from his pocket, and as rapidly as possible ex- 
plained his desires to Major Mason. 

“TI ask you to do these things for me.” he said, 
‘“‘because I may be some weeks from New York. 
I shall make an end of all my interests in Tennes- 
eee, and brirg my daughter back with me. Sach 
changes are not made with a wish and a word.” 

“ What will Jane do with the plantation? Per- 
haps rhe may wish to live on it.” 

‘“*My dear. the plantation is all mine. I own 
the land and the house and the slaves, big and lit- 
tle. I shall make the slaves free as I am. I 
shall sell house and land, and divide the money 
among them.” 

Then V'rginia rose and kissed him, and he con- 
tinued: * Yes, my dear, I will have none of the 
price of it, not one dollar. I will give my poor 
Jane your kiss and your love, and I will look to 
see you red and fresh as my finest roses are when 
I come back again.” 

He did not delay longer. He was full of 
anxious hurry, and he had the air of a man who 
is pressed to the accomplixthment of some belated 
duty. His farewell words to the Major indicated 
it— 

“T must go quickly, lest worse come.” 

The Major could read no longer. He began to 
walk about the floor and talk to Virginia. ‘ For- 
far was a cruel man, but this is a great retribu- 
tion.” 

“T have heard you say that crime and punish- 
ment grow out of one stem—in this case, how 
true! Jane will be broken-hearted.” 

“I think not. The golden image of Jane’s love 
has been long thrown down. Jane will weep for 
a short time, and then forget. You will see her 
here soon; her fair hair and fair face showing 
very handsome in folds and veilings of blackest 
crape. I trust she may yet have happiness enough 
to redeem her lost years.” 

* Father, how can a woman forget her firat 
love?” 

* Easily, if her first love teach her the lesson. 
I know, from what John Paul has told me, that 
Nigel Forfar took infinite pains to make his wife 
despise him. He courted her hatred as once he 
courted her love. Really, he never forgave her the 
loss of the boys Alexander and Stephen.” 

“ Indeed, father, I was not sure if in that mat- 
ter Jane was just and right. A wife should be 
loyal to her husband.” 

“ Right or wrong ?” 

“Perhaps. At any rate, if Jane had done her 
fall duty to Nigel, and left the righting of the 
wrong to God, this deed would have freed the four 
children without her paying the price she did.” 

“It was not in Javes nature to wait. She 
fought the wrong, and she fought her own misery, 
from first to last.” 

“She was small and sandy haired—you know ;” 
and Virginia smiled sadly. “I did not fight, father. 
I just fell prostrate.” ; 

“ Against some blows, falling is the only fencing, 
my dear.” 

* Poor Jane! She was so sanguine when I last 
saw her; so anxious to put all wrong right; so full 
of renewed love for her busband. I think she can 
never get over such a blow.” ; 

“I tell you she will, and I think no worse of 
Jane because I read her fature so. She will re- 
turn with her father. She will rule the old man 
absolutely through his grandchildren. The large 
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silent house will soon echo with little feet and 
voices; and anon Jane will go into society, and be 
very popular, and much admired. I think she will 
marry young Van Schaick; he is handsome and 
very rich, and he told me that if he had not been 
in Europe when Jane married Forfar, he would 
have given the Southerner a harder task to win 


her. I think he loved Jane truly.” 

“Then he ought to have said so before he went 
to Europe. He made Jane miserable many a 
time. I despise a man who is always arguing a 
question with himself, and never able to come to a 
decision.” . 

“Ttis better to argue a question without decid- 
ing it than to decide it without arguing it.” 

“ Not in love, father. To show a warmth that 
is net to be shared, or even communicated !—noth- 
ing is colder.” 

The subject of Jane’s sudden trouble and of her 
future was not to be talked away or into the back- 
ground. Not even Nelly’s decided opinions on it 
could settle the tragedy in Virginia’s mind. It 
kept her waking all night, it filled her mind as she 
wearily went about her occupations in the morn- 
ing; it added a kind of gloomy atmosphere to her 
own delayed hopes and scarcely articulate doubts 
and fears. The day was dark and rainy ; the trees 
desolated ; even her desperate hope could hardly 
deny much longer the actual presence of winter. 

The Major had begun to grow nervous and anx- 
ious ; he could not endure to eit in the company of 
such sharp yet dumb inquiry; he felt that even 
while Virginia talked with him her heart was flut- 
tering with expectation or sick with delay, and 
that it cost her a great effort to understand and 
answer his remarks if there was the slightest un- 
usual movement. This morning he found her es- 
pecially listless and unsettled, and he determined 
to go down town and leave her at least that liberty 
of solitude which her visible suffering asked. 

About eleven o’clock Nelly looked into the parlor 
with’a face that at once startled Virginia. “ What 
is it, Nelly? Nelly, what is it?” 

“John Thomas, Miss. He wants badly to see 
you—that is, I want him to tell you a bit of a story 
he hes heard.” 

“A story he has heard! Where, Nelly ?” 

“He took the master to the Exchange, and then 
master told him not to keep the horses standing in 
the cold and wet, but to ran them back to stable. 
Well, Miss, he were obeying orders, when Adam 
Casely hailed him; Adam was able seaman on— 
the ‘ Arethusa.’ ” 

“Nelly, what are you going to tell me?” 

“John Thomas, come in, and say your say. 
Don’t you be afraid, Miss. John Thomas was niver 
the one to bring bad news to any one.” 

John Thomas came shyly in. He was a tall, 
massive Yorkshire youth, dressed partly like an 
hostler and partly like a sailor. His scrimp cordu- 
roy nethers and big shoes gave him the air of the 
stable, but he wore a sailor’s blouse, with its low, 
square collar, and his eyes reminded one of the 
sea. He balanced his hat firmly between his 
hands, and was awkward and uncertain, though he 
looked, with an honest, open-faced kindness, straight 
into Virginia’s troubled eyes. 

“John Thomas, what have you to tell me? 
Nothing sorrowful—nothing disappointing ?” 

“ Not I, Miss. I’m none of that kind. I couldn’t 
be hired for any amount of brass to bring you bad 
news. TT’ long and t’ short of it is, I met Adam 
Casely, and he says that Captain Bradford isn’t 
many knots behind him.” 

“ Now, Miss, don’t youtake on. Hev a mouthful 
of wine. There’s nothing to ery about.” Then, turn- 
ing to John Thomas—* Go on, my lad. Tell your 
story straight, if you hev that much mense and 
sense.” 

“T said, ‘Adam, whativer hes come to the 
“ Arethusa”’?’ and he said, ‘ Burned to t’ water’s 
edge.’ * Where?’ says I. ‘In a varry bad quarter 
northeasterly off Newfoundland, twenty-sixth day 
of April, 1836.’ ‘Come, I’ll get down and tie my 
horses,’ said I, ‘and we'll hev a drink, and tell 
me all about it,’ and he said, ‘I will.’ ” 

Nelly looked at him indignantly. “Keep thy- 
sen and Adam Casely out of it, will ta? Tell a 
straight story, now.” 


“Varry well, then. It was on the morning of 


the 25th they found fire in the hold, and all that 
day and night the Captain fought it, as if it was a 
man to wrestle with. He were black and burned, 
and he hed the carpenters building a big raft over 
his head, but he fought it all the same like a mad- 
man, niver knowing if the smoke choked or the 
flame burnt him, till all was hopeless as doom. 
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Then he came on deck, stern and quiet, and ordered 
ivery one to their places. Four women and two 
childer he put in the big boat with the first officer, 
and as many of the passengers as she would hold ; 
others upon the raft. Adam and sixteen men 
were in the Captain’s boat, and work enough to 
save them all, for the fire had got its awn ill way 
at last; and before the Captain left the ship it was 
a wall of flame about him. No screaming, no 
swearing, varry little speaking. ‘ Do this, do that ; 
go now, go there,’ was all the Captain said, but 
ivery one was taken safe off.” 

“ And the Captain also ?” 

“Well, Miss, Captain Bradford was the last to 
leave the ‘Arethusa.’ She was then swaying 
about, and crying and roaring like a creature in 
mortal pain. But though he hedn’t a moment to 
spare, he took the flag in his hands, and lifted it 
to his lips, and then run it well up, and the 
fire breeze blew it out, and by the time he hed 
reached the boat the mizzen mast and yards 
were on fire, and the flame caught the stars and 
stripes; and when the Captain saw that, he let his 
head fall into his burnt and blistered hands and 
began to sob like a little lad.” 

“Now, Miss! now, Miss! I wouldn’t cry if I 
was you. Whya, I could laugh for varry joy that 
God Almighty makes such men. Go on, John 
Thomas.” 

“T asked Adam what next, and he said, sorrow 
on sorrow. Till dark the boats kept together, 
for they were to follow the Captain’s boat back to 
Newfoundland, if so be they could make it; but a 
great fog came up with the night chill, and in the 
morning they were all alone. Please, Miss, I’d 
rayther not say anything about the next twelve 
days. Only the Captain and six men lived through 
them, and they were at death’s door when the 
‘Polly Palmer,’ awhaler out of Marblehead, came 
alongside. By that time the Captain was varry 
bad ; the hunger and thirst and fever, and the mis- 
ery of arms burnt from finger ends to shoulder 
blades, had left varry little life in him. He was 
quite off his senses, and, Adam said, fretting himsen 
beyond iverything for a little maid he was to 
hev married.” 

He stopped a moment and looked at his mistress 
and at his wife. Virginia stood upright, with 
dilated eyes and flushed cheeks, and hands firmly 
grasping the back of a chair. Nelly stood beside 
her, crying with a frank freeness, more sympa- 
thetic, however, than sorrowful. She nodded im- 
peratively to John Thomas’s look of inquiry, and 
he obeyed its order. 

“The Captain of the ‘Polly Palmer’ hed just 
been married, and he hed a fellow-feeling for his 
shipmate. Adam says they grew to be varry 
close friends in all their troubles, and they weren’t 
few, for the ‘ Polly Palmer’ hed little luck that 
summer, and she pushed a bit too far north, and 
got shut in by the ice—just packed in it—and a 
long winter to live through. Some got through it, 
and some died, and it was well on summer again 
before the ‘Polly Palmer’ could stir out of her ice 
prison, and then her captain hed to load, and the 
whales off where they shouldn’t hev been, and hard 
to find, and the men trusting all toCaptain Marius, 
who, Adam says, is a whaler beyond iverything, 
throwing the harpoon as if that was the only busi- 
ness he hed iver hed in his life, and leading the 
boats and working and loading as if the ship and 
loading were his varry ransom.” 

“T know! Iknow! Iknow he would be faith- 
ful! But, oh! John Thomas, where is he now?” 

“ He left the whaler at Marblehead, he and his 
six men, and, as luck would hev it, the ‘ Sprightly 
Ann’ and the ‘Sea Rover’ were just ready to lift 
anchor for New York. Bits of boats both of them, 
but right enough for coasters, only not able to take 
all together. So Adam and two of his mates came 
in the ‘Sprightly Ann,’ and landed this morning 
at nine o'clock. Captain Bradford and the other 
three men are in the ‘Sea Rover,’ and like enough 
to be at anchor now—and the trouble all over, Miss, 
and nothing but a sailor’s fortune after all. Thesea 
is a hard mother to her sons, Miss—knocks them 
about all their lives, and at the long end gives them a 
grave. Nay, nay, Miss, I'd niver cry for a trouble 
that is over; it isn’t worth the compliment,” for 
Virginia had broken down at last, and was crying 
for very pride and joy in Nelly’s arms. 

That wise young woman knew better than to en- 
courage her. She turned first to her husband : “ John 
Thomas, I’d go back to my work, if I was thee ;” 
and then to Virginia: “Come, Miss, you hevn’t a 
minute to spare for crying now. I should think 
you would like to give some orders about dinner; a 
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man that hes been on a whaler nearly twenty months 
wants a bit of freshness in his victuals; and I 
wouldn’t hev the Captain see me in that gown, 
if I was you; it is varry unbecoming, and I allays 
said so.” ~ 

Nelly had touched the right key. A spirit of 
pleasant hurry soon filled the house. There was a 
little culinary discussion, and then Virginia went to 
her drawers and took out the pretty new dresses 
that had been made for her bridal, and looked at 
them with that critical eye which includes another’s 
taste. None of them seemed so appropriate as one 
made specially for the sea—a dark blue cloth, with 
a loose waist falling away slightly from her white 
throat, where it was closed with a silk kerch'ef 
tied in a sailor’s knot. Large shell combs held up 
the coronal of her hair behind, and in front it 
fell in those soft drooping curls.which, whatever the 
wearers of frizzes and pompadours and bangs may 
think, are infinitely womanly and enticing. 

A soft blush on her cheeks, the very light of love 
in her eyes. The Major came home for lunch, and 
before she told him a word of the wondrous story 
he read it in her face, her voice, her manner, her 
dress. And he rejoiced in herjoy. Witha sweet 
thoughtfulness, he resolved to go down to the wharf 
at which the “Sprightly Ann” anchored and wait 
for the “ Sea Rover.” 

Then Virginia grew restless, anxious, disturbed 
with her happiness. Movement of some kind be- 
came an imperative demand. She went to her 
room and unlocked the drawer in which her wed- 
ding robe had been laid away. She spread out the 
rich white satin and lace, the long blonde veil, the 
wreath of white roses, the trimmed gloves, the 
satin slippers, all the fair adornments she had 
locked from her sight with such heart-breaking 
sorrow and disappointment. 

She was so occupied with this and kindred occu- 
pations that she suddenly became aware that the 
short winter afternoon was wearing away into 
gloom and darkness. Marius had not come. Her 
father had not returned. A great fear clutched 
her by the heart. She went hurriedly down stairs 
and called Nelly. Nelly put on a bravado of 
confidence, but Virginia was sure she saw anxiety 
beneath it. 

“Ts it late, Nelly?” 

“Only getting on to four o’clock. It is early 
dark now, Miss.” 

“He has not come, Nelly.” 

“Wind and tide are beyond counting on, Miss. 
The wind changed at noon. Tides only come 
twice a day. He’ll be here anon; I shouldn’t 
wonder if master was waiting for him.” 

But Nelly had caught Virginia’s worry. She 
lit an extraordinary number of candles through the 
house, and always managed, in placing them, to ex- 
cuse herself for looking out of the window. When 
she arranged the parlor lights, Virginia did not 
speak. She had thrown herself upon the sofa, 
and clasped her hands above her eyes. All her 
being was held in suspense. All her strength 
was strained in the act of waiting. She knew 
that it was now dark in the street; she could 
hear the rain plashing on the pavement, and she 
could hear nothing else. If only the trample of 
horses would break the silence! If only she could 
hear a footstep! Oh, any footstep would be easier 
to endure than none! 

Nelly was cross with anxiety and disappoint- 
ment. “Men were always that way. An aggrav- 
vating set. Never coming when they were wanted ; 
always in the way when they were not wanted. The 
Major, too, loitering out-of-doors at this hour. I'll 
give John Thomas a dressing,” she muttered, and, 
with the unjust threat on her lips, she opened the 
front door to take another look down the dim, wet 
street. 

She drew herself up with a quick gasp. There 
was a man in a sailor’s dress opposite. He crossed 
the street rapidly, he took the steps at a bound, he 
held Nelly by both shoulders, and, half laughing 
and half crying, said: 

“Nelly, Nelly, can I go in ?” : 

She pointed to the parlor door. He opened it 
swiftly, silently, and in a moment he was kneeling 
by Virginia’s side. He had his arms under and 
around her. He was kissing the sobbing cries of 
joy from off her lips. His thirsty eyes were drink- 
ing deep draughts of love from her eyes. His ears 
were filled with the music of her voice, and his 
whole soul spoke in the short, glad words 
with which he answered all her longing and all her 
hopes: 

“My love! my life! my wife 

[THE END. | 
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A DANGEROUS INTRODUCTION. 


ra] HERE are fashions the following of 
J (4 which no sensible woman can under- 
stand. For some months now our 
eyes have been offended by the long 
skirts worn on our streets. A more 
filthy or unhealthful fashion has never been intro- 
duced. Damp skirts become a minor evil, hardly 
worth considering, beside the awful danger of 
accumulating and distributing the disease germs 
that abound in the dirt of our streets. Amaze- 
ment increases at the appalling ignorance or in- 
difference of the women who make trailing dresses 
in the street fashionable. No mandate but the 
willingness of the individual wearer makes this un- 
cleanliness possible. Long dresses in the street 
have not one advantage in their favor. Skirts that 
clear the walk are more economical, more health- 
ful, more graceful. No woman can be dignified 
who is compelled to make frantic dashes to lift her 
dress skirt to escape some suddenly discovered 
nastiness which she wishes to avoid, and no woman 
of clean habits will let her dress skirts drag 
through the mud and filth of our streets. There is 
only one way to kill this undesirable and undesired 
fashion, and that is for each individual woman to 
refuse to wear long skirts on the streets. It is 
incomprehensible that at this day, when every 
woman of intelligence is striving after health, when 
she spends as much time to reduce weight and 
superfluity in her underwear as she does in design- 
ing pretty costumes, that she should be guilty of 
offending by this unsightly, unsuitable, unhealthy 
fashion of trailing dresses on our dirty streets. 

In Washington recently a well-dressed woman 
was crossing Pennsylvania Avenue. It had rained 
the night before, and the pavement was covered 
aboutan inch deep with liquid mud. Evidently this 
woman had not worn a trailing dress the length of 
time necessary to enable her to lift her dress auto- 
matically ; she was in a hurry and walked quickly. 
Just before reaching the opposite curb she re- 
membered her trailing skirt and grabbed at it 
frantically ; as she lifted it the liquid mud it had 
accumulated dripped from the skirt, or rather the 
bunch of goods at the back, in little streams, sug. 
gesting the appearence of a street-aweeper’s broom 
as he lifts it up. The wearer looked aghast, hur. 
riedly beckoned a hansom, and hurried herself and 
her street-sweepings out of sight. 

When a woman makes her clothes a cause for 
shame and embarrassment, it is an evidence of 
weakness or lack of intelligence that should be 
viewed with charity, as we view all social delinquen- 
cies and excuse them because the offenders know 
no better. 















A WOMAN’S HOTEL. 


CAN THE USEFULNESS OF WORKINGWOMEN’S 
CLUBS BE EXTENDED? 


By J. Sranitey-Brown. 


2 HERE isa large and growing class of sturdy 
women wage-earners in America to whom 
“8)| the very suggestion of charity is justly 
| repugnant, but who stand greatly in need 
of, and are ready for participation in, 
wisely directed co-operation in the matter of their 
lodging and subsistence. The circumstances of 
life compel them to stand alone, and the utter 
forlornness, the too frequent misery, and often the 
positive danger of so standing are evidenced in the 
unwritten annals and by the gratifying success of 
workingwomen’s clubs. 

Thanks to discussion and the press, the idea is 
becoming widespread that the mental forces of 
the world are at a low ebb if a way cannot be de- 
vised by means of which these women can, 
without the enfecbling effect of charity, be made 
sharers of the benefits and actual participators in 
the conduct of some well-thought-out scheme of 
co-operation. 





‘THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


It is recognized that the principle of co-opera- 
tion, though apparently simple, is in reality com- 
plex, and that it is comprehended by the average 
mind with difficulty; but there is encouragement 
in the fact that that co-operation is sure to be 
effective which is inaugurated by the trained and 
competent few, but whose management and benefits 
are ultimately shared in by the deserving many. 

As will already have been surmised, the object 
of this communication is to present in some detail 
@ co-operative plan for the better housing, the bet- 
ter maintenance, and the better encouragement of 
women wage-earners, with all charity features 
omitted. No claim is laid to originality. The 
writer is an advocate of the plan, not its inventor. 
As the readers of many English and American 
writers know, the air is full of and the time is ripe 
for such things ; and, indeed, such a scheme, similar 
in all save one of its charitable features, is now in 
successful operation in Chicago. 

Stated briefly, the problem is, Can any co-opera- 
tive plan be devised by means of which women earn- 
ing but small incomes can secure board, lodgings, 
and social advantages without sacrificing their in- 
dependence or suffering any abridgment of the lib- 
erties which are the right of every honest woman? 

Let us see how it will work out on paper; but 
first let mo request the critics not to “beat the 
air” by quoting failures of schemes which, through 
charitable features or by limiting conditions which 
no self-respecting woman could meet, bore in their 
very inception elements of disaster. 

It is evident that no set of workingwomen 
have time or energy to arrange for suitable quar- 
ters, even if they could command the confidence of 
those able to furnish the capital required to set the 
plan in motion. While the workingwomen are a 
most potent factor in the case, plainly the initiative 
must come from the outside. In all well-established 
communities there are intelligent persons of proved 
integrity who are sufficiently identified with phil- 
anthropic movements to secure financial support 
from the moneyed class. Let us suppose that there 
can be found among these wealthy individuals 
those who are willing to loan funda enough to con- 
struct a building capable of accommodating a given 
number of occupants, provided the plan is inaugu- 
rated by this “ competent few.” Even in that case 
the services of a trust company can be called in to 
guard against any loss in the receipt or disburse- 
ment of construction funds. The possibilities of 
the case are not so imaginary, after all, for the signs 
of the time indicate that to the ranks of the wealthy 
there is a steady addition of those who are willing 
to aid such plans if they can be convinced that the 
money will be wisely employed. Considering the 
discouragement that capital receives through what 
must seem to it unbusinesslike methods, it is won- 
derful that it is willing todo so much. In this case 
there is the added inducement that it is not a gift, 
but a loan. Every dollar subscribed for the erec- 
tion or purchase of a building and its full equip- 
ment could be protected by non-interest-paying 
bonds, secured by a deed of trust, and the ultimate 
redemption of these bonds would be quite within 
the power of even so weak a financial community, 
if its efforts were wisely guided. The payment of 
a small interest might even be possible. It is the 
use of money and not the money itself that is 
needed. If you lend a boy your shovel, and by 
using it to clean off snow he earns twenty-five cents, 
no harm is done; but give him out of hand the 
price of the shovel and you imperil his character. 
The aid extended, therefore, would no more in- 
volve a question of charity than if a woman lived 
in a boarding-house with a non-interest-paying 
mortgage on it. Some way might even be devised 
for the utilization of the bonds as a savings fund 
for the occupants. 

Let us now suppose that the “competent few” 
have, by means of the contributions of the “ favored 
class,” erected a building, and the “deserving 
many” are invited to come and occupy it. A 
board of directors look after the welfare of the 
building, and see that it is not diverted from its le- 
gitimate uses. They are represented on the inside 
by a superintendent or other proper person, but 
how shall the internal government be arranged? 
Why, by the combined action of the majority of 
those enjoying the benefits of the establishment, 
just as any similar organization of men would be 
managed. Who will so well understand and be so 
thoroughly familiar with the varied needs as those 


concerned—the regular occupants? When its 
benefits are felt, who will be so careful to guard 
against any impairment of its usefulness throagh 
improper conduct as those partaking of the bene- 
fits? And here also comes in the co-operative ele- 
ment, stimulating interest, begetting a feeling of 
responsibility and accountability, fostering that 
valuable sense of possession, developing pride in 
the establishment, and encouraging thrift and 
economy. By this means it is possible to engender 
that loyalty, devotion, and uprightness which, when 
springing from within the individual, means suc- 
cess in any direction to which it is applied. This 
is the great principle underlying the successes of 
the world. 

Let us suppose, further, that the establishment is 
occupied and managed as indicated. All mere 
creature comforts are provided for. it has been 
ascertained and duly set before the occupants in 
the form of reports from officers of their own 
electing just how much it costs to provide for them 
and leave a small surplus. Each one is called 
upon weekly or monthly for her share of the ac- 
count, and a little room rent in addition, which 
goes towards a sinking fund. Now comes the 
time to set in motion other matters, for neither 
man nor woman lives by bread alone. These mat- 
ters have been anticipated by those inaugurating 
the scheme. A laundry must be started for the 
use of the occupants as well as the public, and also 
that those temporarily out of service may be 
given employment. It may be found that the 
house is a convenient place for women to meet at 
noon, to take lunch and to utilize for general club 
purposes. This, if suitably provided for, will be 
remunerative and again furnish employment. Ar- 
rangements may be made for the accommodation 
of transients, such as ladies traveling alone, and 
they would naturally expect to pay somewhat 
higher rates than the permanent occupants. In 
large cities guides could be furnished for shopping 
and sight-seeing purposes, and thus open up an- 
other avenue of employment. No establishment 
could offer better opportunities for a cooking 
school or for giving instruction in dressmaking. 
Educational enterprises of all kinds could be taken 
up with reasonable assurances of good attendance. 
Those seeking instruction in stenography, type 
writing, bookkeeping, carving, architectual draw- 
ing, and training in all branches of commercial 
usefulness could find it here, should the demand 
warrant the forming of classes. A gymnasium 
would be found advantageous to those occupying 
rooms, while the patronage of outsiders would 
reduce the cost to those within. Even physical 
culture would be among the possibilities. A read- 
ing-room would be a necessity, and in time there 
could be added well-filled book shelves should it 
not be possible to make satisfactory arrangements 
with the public libraries, and, indeed,-the time of one 
person would be well occupied in attending to the 
books obtained by either system. The large rooms 
which are provided and arranged for the use and 
recreation of the occupants can be utilized for 
lectures, concerts, entertainments, and all manner 
of things edifying and instructive, and even rented 
under suitable restrictions. As an employment 
bureau the establishment would offer special ad- 
vantages, for where many are gathered together 
some will usually be found who will know of de- 
sirable situations for their less fortunate sisters. 

As an adjunct to charity organizations it will be 
most useful. It will save them the maintenance of 
separate buildings. Their wards can be sent to the 
hotel, the organization paying for their lodging and 
board. Thus it is an auxiliary to, and not the op- 
ponent of, benevolent societies and guilds. 

It in no wise antagonizes true religious sentiment, 
but promotes it. While religious liberty and non- 
interference is assured to all, the fullest informa- 
tion on religious matters and places of worship can 
be furnished, and each left to her own selection. 
The very character of the establishment, with its 
many interests, will keep the minds of the ocenu- 
pants fresh, and tend to the development of better 
spiritual as well as mental qualities. 

It is not supposed that ali these features can be 
combined in one establishment. There will be 
varied needs, and each set of conditions must be 
met in a suitable way. But they are cited to show 
the versatility of the plan. It is elastic, and per- 
mits of indefinite expansion. The establishment 
can be made the nucleus of all progressive move- 
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ments. Its very make-up permits this. It is not a 
“home,” it is not an “institution,” it is not a “ re- 
formatory,” it is not a “retreat;” it is the resi- 
dence of a band of workingwomen, who are united 
on & co-operative principle for self-help, and by the 
influence of their success the success of an indefi- 
nite number of similar establishments is assured. 
Tne spectacle is presented of « collection of women 
wage-earners managing their own affairs, living 
hopefal, helpful lives, steadfast in the consciousness 
of the rectitude of their conduct, subordinating 
their personality voluntarily, but only in so far as is 
necessary to secure the greatest good of the whole, 
and challenging fearlessly the carpings and the 
criticisms of the world. 

This whole question is in line with the practical 
thought of the day, and should command the atten- 
tion and interest of all classes. The daughter of 
the man of wealth, whose intelligent support makes 
this establishment possible, may, through the vicis- 
situdes of life, be glad to avail herself of its pro- 
tecting shelter. Toe philanthropist will find in it 
a fuller realization of his dreams. and the results 
will possess lasting value. It will furnish to the 
benevolently inclined the widest scope for their 
activities. Let those who attend services in mag- 
nificent edifices, costing fabulous sums and adorned 
with all the skill of modern art, remember that the 
time may come when woman—the Church's best 
supporter—may cry out to these structures, “* Why 
stand ye here idle all the day long?’ Tuese 
walls, which on two or three occasions during the 
week resound with praises to a Gud of mercy and 
love, why are ye not utilized as veritable temples 
for the temporal as well as the spiritual uplifting 
of women waye-earners ?” 

Our talents uf silver may lie hidden and useless 
in a napkin. Dy not give them away, but send 
them forth, and whea their beniga work is accom- 
plisbed in one direction send them forth again and 
again on their helpful mission. Tue value of gold 
lies in the service that it can be made to perfurm, 
not in its possession. 








A PILGRIMAGE TO WASHINGTON. 


THE HOMES OF WASHINGTON SOCIALLY. 


v,'O speak of the homes of Washington as 
though the brick walls made them is to 
thow but small appreciation of the sub- 
ject. : 

An observing person who has been 
brought in contact with the people of d.fferent 
cities in their own homes discovers in each city a 
positive local standard; each city places a value 
Oa certain coaditions that the people of other cities, 
with different standards, consider above par. 
Sometimes these standards are material, sometimes 
ancestral, sometimes mental. As a proof, let me 
quote the familiar declaration that the question 
tnat society in New York asks is, “* How much is 
he worth?’ Boston society asks, * How much does 
he know?” while Philadelphia asks, ** Who is he?’ 
and the tone of each city seems almust to make 
the declaration true. Every stranger who visits 
New York is impressed, if not oppressed, by the 
money-making spirit that governs its life. It 
makes the crowds merciless; it is the cause of 
the heartless pushing and crowding that at times 
seems inbuman; the race for money-gettiag is 80 
great that men cannot practice the graces ot life ; 
they take wme. If » man fall by the way, it is 
accepted as the natural resuit of the conduions 
under which he lived. Toe things that are not 
necessities of life, that are simply display, will be 
found more commonly in New York than in any 
other city. People with small incomes will have in 
their humes, on their taoles, the things toat the 
possessiun of far larger incomes alone justifies. 
People living on small incomes will entertain in @ 
Mauver that leaves @ guest with a couscie.ce in a 
most uucomfortable irame of mind; who can be 
happy in the house of a triend whose feast leaves 
@ tear in his heart tbat the family overcoat has 
been eaten, or that tea and toast will be the extent 
ot the tamily menu unul @ balavce has been strack 
with the buicher aud baker? Every one living on 
a small income in New Yurk knows that rent alune 
is a taskmasier that drives with pitilessness. Here 
there can be no economy, tor air, sight, and privacy 
are the neces:iues of decent living. 

What can be said in detense of a people who 
impose on themselves burdens that have nut ove 
moral argumeut in their favor? They cannot be 
defendea on the ground otf refining ufluence. A 
set of plates,no matter how beautatul, that suggest 
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to their owners only the struggle to gain possession, 
cannot lift the owners to a noble mental elevation. 
Nothing material is worth haviog that costs mental 
rest to buy. Perhaps it is jast here that the con- 
trast between the homes of the people of Washing- 
ton aud the people of New York, living on the same 
income, is seen. 

There is in the homes of Washington that po- 
culiar atmosphere that comes from living all over 
the house; the state apartment known as parlor 
does not seem to exist. F.owers are in the win- 
dows, books that show use are about; baskets that 
show the preparation for the idly busy minutes of the 
mistress are ture to be somewhere in sight. An in- 
vitation to dinner does not ruzgest a. mortgage on 
the family life for an indefinite period. Ic is a din- 
ner fit for a king, and served so that you are ua- 
conscious that there is a service, which is the 
test of mistress and servant in every dining- 
room; the people brought tcgether are not watt- 
ing in a sort of well-bred curiosity for the par- 
ticular novelty that will mark that special occasion. 
The purpose of the dianer has been social opp»rtu- 
nity, not wsthetic or gastronomical. Flowers, 
lights, china, and silver meet the necessity of the 
occasion, bat the social occasion is not used as an 
opportunity for display. A guest is not sent home 
@ mental and physical wreck because weak enough 
to yield to the useless and undesirable * courses” 
that make a dinner many times more truly a sacri- 
fice. There is time for social er j »yment in the 
assembly-room of the home after the dinner. 
There is time for music, for the lion to growl and 
to roar for the benetit of those who have been 
asked to meet him, and who do meet him person- 
ally, and exchange more than a smile of recogni- 
tion. 

The newspapers, in noting the social life of Wash- 
ington, note only the official life. Aud so we thiak 
of it as a city living in stately ceremony. It is dis- 
tinctively a city of refine | homes, where learning, nt 
money, makes the staudard of living. Every woman 
seems to have some iaterest that does not diminish 
or divert her interest inher home. She decorates 
china, she reads a foreign language, she is an ama- 
teur photographer. she is a collector of engravings 
or photographs. The women of Washington, as a 
whole, know more of National affairs than the 
women of any other city. The newspapers of the 
city devote columns of space to the transactions of 
Cungrers ; the affairs of their city are woven into 
the Nativral affairs ; their very charities are depend- 
ent on the temper and disposition of that august 
body the Senate, and so they are forced to know 
some things that people in remote regions from the 
white dome never take the time to notice. Their 
knowledge, and the comprehension that the women 
of Washington show, are due partly to the opportu- 
nities for companionship with the men of their own 
families. Four the men, outside of the official 
circles, do have and give time to their families. 

The foture may develop another Washington. 
The introduction of wealth from the West may 
change -life here, and cause the social lines to be 
drawn on the platform of gold. 

As it is to-day, it holds more people living on in- 
comes that permit of refined but not extravagant 
surroundings than any other city inour land. Ine 
necessities of our Government compel in some de- 
partments the presence of scholars and gentlemen, 
and birds of a feather, we know, affiiate. Furtucate 
is the man or woman who gains access to this cen- 
ter. for it gathers to itself the best from all circles. 

Extreme wealth or extreme poverty never rep- 
resent truly auy city. Fitth Avenue no more truly 
represents New York than does Mu berry ‘Street. 
The condition, financial, mental, and moral, between 
these extremes represents the true condition of that 
city. So the descriptions of the social life of Wash- 
ington with which we are familiar represent only 
one phase, and that a limited one. There is an- 
other Washington, unheralded, but making its im- 
press not ouly on the city, but influencing life trom 
college, department, institute, its standards mark- 
ing the homes of those whu go from its influence. 








THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By Exsen E. RExFurp. 


|/VERY home ought to have a flower gar- 
| den, but not all homes are so situated 

chat it 18 porsible tohaveoue. But there 

are few homes where there may not be 
|} duwers through the summer. It you 
Lave uv yard, and are living in the ciuy, away ap, 
up towards the sky, don’t think you are obiiyed to 
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get along without flowers. You can have a pretty 
substitate for a real garden, on a small scale of 
course, in the window-box. 

In this paper I shall assume that you have a 
yard in which to grow flowers. 

First, let me tell you about making the beds. 

Don't try to make them too elaborate in shape. 
Remember that it isn't the shape of a bed that we 
evjoy so mach as it is the flowers in it. We grow 
flowers, if we love them, for their beauty, not for 
the peculiar and striking ways in which they can 
be arranged. Fancy beds are all well enough in 
public places and on large grounds, but in a small 
yard the simpler they are in form the more epjy- 
ablethey are. In such beds you ad nire the fl »wers 
for their individual charms; in fancy beds you lose 
sight of the individuality of the fl»wers aad are 
pleased by the general eff:ct of masses of color. 
Taerefore, ia makiag beds for the home garden, 
don’t attempt the work of a professional gardener 
who has all kiads of plants at his disposal with 
which to fill his beds of pecaliar and striking de- 
sigas. . 
In fitting up a bad for the reception of seed or 
plants, be sure to have the soil as mellow as possi- 
ble. Spade it up to the depth of at least a fuot. 
Break the clods apart. Work them over and over 
tilt they crumble. If the soil is not rich, add ma- 
nure, which should be thoroughly mixed with the 
original sol. Yuu cannot make the soil for a 
flower bed too five and mellow. 

As to the location of them: If your yard is quite 
large, have the taller-growiog plaots back some dis- 
tance from the path, and a little way from the 
house. Fuiil the beds near the path and close to 
the house with low-growing plants. 

Now as to what kinos to use. I take it for 
graated tbat you will depend mostly on annuals, 
fur these cost least. Half a dollar will buy seed 
evough to fill half a dozen good-sized beds, and 1t is 
not well to aitempt gardening on tov large a scale, for 
quite often the yuuog gardever who is quite en- 
thasiastic over his work in spriog loses some of his 
enthusiasm when there is a good deal of weed- 
pulling to do, and the flowers suffer in consequence. 
Theretore, in making a relectiun of seeds do not buy 
more than will give you just about the quantity of 
flowers you feel sure you will take proper care of 
all through the season. A neglected Hower garden 
is asorry sight. (vod seed of chuice varieties can 
be bought at five cents a packet. Suppose you 
have fitty cents to expend in seed. This wilt get 
you ten kiuds. If you want the best, you can 
hardly do betver than to select the following: As- 
ters, baisams, phiox, petunias, stock, Caliopsis, 
sweet-peas, mignonette, moraing-glories, and paa- 
sies. All these kinds are good bloomers, healthy, 
aad easily cared for. Tow moraiag-glories caa be 
planted by the porch and about the » iaduws, where 
they can be traiued up on strings. The sweet-peas 
should be given a trellis or a hedge of brusa to 
clamber over. They grow three or tour feet high, 
aud therefore shouid be planted in the backgrouad. 
Asters do not come into bloom till late in tne sea- 
son, therefore it is well to plant them among earlier 
bluomers, so that there need be no beds without 
flowers in the eariier part ot the season. Yuu can 
set them between the balsams. These plants are 
quite tender, and the first fro;t kills them, but the 
aster is hardy enough to stand cvol fall weather, 
and after the balsams have been kilied they will 
have the beds all to themselves. ‘ne balsams will 
furnish the bed with summer flowers, and tne as- 
ters, which are growing waile the others are 
blooming, will take their places later on. Calliop- 
sis grows to the height of about two feet, petu- 
nias wbout eighteen incoes. Palox and mignonetie 
stand about a tvot high, while the pansies are low- 
growing things. ‘The catalogues will give you the 
h ight of most plants, and you can arrange them 
accurdingly, in Case you select other kinds than those 
named iu this article. 

In sowing seed, have the soil smooth on the sur- 
face of the bed. Fine seed, like that of the pe- 
tumia, should be covered very lightly. It is a 
good plan to sitt on the covering. Larger seeds 
should be covered a litue more, but a quarter of an 
inco is deep enough for the largest. Atter cover- 
iog, take a buard and press the soil duwa firmly. 
Tow wakes it close withvut making it hard and 
compact enough wo interfere with germination, and 
helps it to 1setain moisure, which 1s necessary to 
Ube first stages of plant growth. Dy not be 10 wo 
great a burry to suw seed. The yrouud shuald be 
warm before you do this. If suwu while the soil 
is cold and wet, many kinds will rot. You gain 
nothing whatever by sowing two early, and you 
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may lose a good deal. Later-sown plants get the 
start of those which are planted before the soil is 
well warmed. 

About the time the flower seeds germinate, weeds 
will begin to appear. Dun't allow them to grow a 
day after you are able to distinguish the flower 
from the weed. K-ep every weed from growing. 
Unless you do this you cannot expect to have good 
fl wers, and you want good fl »wers if you have any. 
Keep the soil stirred among the plants, to admit 
moisture and air. If the season happens to be a 
dry one, it will be necessary ty water your plants 
daily. Do this at night,so that the roots of the 
plants can drink in the water betore the sun comes 
out to evaporate it. Don't apply with a sprinkler. 
Water given in this way merely moistens the sur- 
face. What you want to do is to give enough 
water to penetrate the soil about the rvots; there- 
fore take off the sprinkler and apply from the 
spout of the watering-pot. Remove all dead leaves 
and faded fl»wers, tor neatness adds much to the 
beauty of a flower bed. Cut off the flowers as 
soon as they begin to fade, and prevent the forma- 
tion of seed, aud other fl »wers will be produced ail 
through the season. It allowed to fourm seed, you 
will have but few flowers after the first crop. 








A NEEDED STOCK COMPANY. 


Xy|E live in an age of inventions, not only 
2 \ in mechanics, but in social life. No 

Fi sooner is @ wavt discovered than the 
genus appears who meets the want, and 
the specially endowed gen us creates the 
want by his invention. Que of the ereations of 
recent years that meets a want is the Visitors’ 
Bureau of New York. loca'ed at 11 West E ght- 
eenth Street. Tne Visitors’ Bureau is a stock huid- 
ing association that 1s best explained by calling it a 
woman's ciub eprcially conducted for out-ot-town 
people, bat cfferiog all its advantages to a non- 
stockhulding puolic at reasonable rates. There are 
hundreds of women living in small towns aud 
villages and on tarms throughout the couatry who 
have the means, but not the courage, to visit New 
York. They know no one in this wil lerness of 
houses; they are intelligent enough to know that 
the strangeness of the surrousdings here would 
bewtlder them; that they could noz see the city 
without a guide; and so they miss a means of 
pleasure and education that would help make years 
of their lives Jess monotonous, not bécause of poverty 
io purse. butin availavle knowledge; even if they bad 
the « wage to C me, pertect straugers, they wouid 
not know where to tun for chelter. The Ladies’ 
Guide and Vi-itors’ Bureau offers the opportunity 
for which such women have waited. Rovms wiil 
be furnished. strangers met at the station, and 
guides furnished at any time they are a-ked for. 
To women hving near New Yurk, and who main- 
tain a certain social intercouree in the city, the Bu- 
reau «ffers peculiar opportuaities. Roows can be 
hired for the purpose of changing toilets, meeting 
d.essmakers, ete. Holding stuck gives, naturally, 
more ot a sense of right, and less of the merely 
commercial relation that is inseparable from the 
}urely business exchange. There is a restaurant 
in connectiun with the building. That is one more 
attraction. Circulars and infurmation will be fur- 
nished on application. 











FROM THE DAY’S MAIL. 

Editor Christian Union : 

in your sue of February 12 I find an article headed 
“A New Crusade.” Wail you permit a mere man to 
add a few words? 1 represent a large manufacturing 
house in this city, aad wy work compels me to make 
from six to ten or more trips up and down town daily 
in the horse-cars of several lines, s0 that I may be al- 
lowed to claim a pretty thorough knowledge of this 
sort of travel. Wome, as a rule, are a weariness to 
the flesh, when viewed from a conductor’s standpoint. 
Hw employers iwsist vpon bis takivg bis car over the 
Toute within a certain time ; he is held responsible for 
the safety of bis passengers; be must keep a sharp look- 
out for people who waut to get on or off his car, and, 
under all circumstances, he 1s expected to be as polite 
and alert as possible. Day after day I see women hail 
cars from the wrong corner, and, after the car has been 
Stopped at the proper place, waik slowly and deliber- 
ately to it, with an expression of face far from awiable. 
The conductor is not to blame ; a city ordinance re- 
quires that all cars shall stop at the farther crossing — 
toat 1s, a car going up own must stop at the upper side 
Of the cross street ; this is ordered to prevent the ob- 
struction of cross streets which would iuevitably occur 
if the car were stopped at the lower crossing guing up 
or the upper crossing. goingdowo. Most women, too, 


re so hampered by their ciothing, their clinging skirts, 
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and, above all, by their tight sleeves, that they could 
not, if they would, get upon a car as quickly and as 
easily as a man can. Conductors soon iearn to kaow 
this, and, in their anxiety to save time, endeavor to 
help women up the platformetep. Notice for yourself, 
the uext time you are on a horse-car, how few wowen 
ge on or uff properly. When [| say properly, | mean 
with due regard tor their own comfcrt avd others’ con- 
venience, Aa average woman proceeds somewhat as 
follows : Sbe st&nds at the curb aud hails the car, stops 
to gather up her skirts at the back, wa'ks out to the 
car, drops her skirts, stops to pick them up at the front, 
takes huid of the wroug handie on the ear—the one at- 
tached to the dashbvard, iastead of the one on the body 
Of the car, because her slevves are so tight she canuot 
well reach up to that one—apd then, with a sidelonz 
lurch, because her shoes and corsets are too snug 
to permit a free upwaid step, she mounts the platform; 
the cunductur, who knows be is losing time, riugs the 
beil; tne womaa, who is leisurely enteriog the door, 
staggers backward aod baugs ber elbows oa the dvor- 
frame or steps on the conductor's toes. Do you think 
he 1s to blame if he puts out his hand to prevent this 
backward stagger, which he has learned to look for 
well-pigh every time a weman enters his car ? 

‘Toe womau then, if there are no seats vacant in the 
Car, usually leans aga pst the door-frame with a calm 
and placid disregard for the anuoyance and discomfort 
she u-ust inflict upon herself and others as they are 
coufpelled tu crowd past her. She does not go torward 
inv the budy of the car, where she could be much 
more comfortable, because she must have something to 
lean against ; her sleeves, her shves, her pocketbook, 
aud buudie-burdened hauds ail prevent her reaching a 
strap by which she might ste.dy herself, or stauding 
firmiy and squarely on her feet wichuut the strap’s sup- 
pert. if wowen would dress as they shouid, if. they 
would weur sensible clothing, permitiiog free play of 
jeiuts and muscles, if they wouid wear pockets ia which 
lu put purses, Cacd cases, aud haadkercniefs, if taey 
woud leara to adapt themselves to their surruundings 
aud nut gu on expecting things to be adapted to their 
ideas, this would ov a veigntec and happier world in 
very many ways. 

Ine coarges of rudeness from men are, | admit, not 
altogether uvfounded on fact, but a woman can always 


put that down by « little tac , as instancediby the story ~ 


of ube giri iu the Fitth Aveuue stage. Toe thoaghtless 
Tud+ness uf women io pub.te vehicles 18, however, a 
thing impossible to rebuke. Foc instance, | have given 
up my seat Many times wneu | was tired and aching 
trom head to foc, oaly to see the women in the seats 
calmly spread out when one of their number left the 
car, while | was lett tostaud. The old-uwe chivairy 
of our graudtathers was ba,ed on the iudoor howe lite, 
where women were yieided to and lvoked after, uuul 
the sex has becume, uucuusciously in many instances, 
selfish aud thoughiless of otners; but our modern out- 
door business life demands that womeo who eater iuto 
it should do to o.hers as they would be done by. It 18 a 
necessity of the times, aud 1f your crusaders will “ or- 
ganze un that basis” life will be so mach more worth 
the living for mauy a weary mano aud woman. 
Serivusly yours, a 





L£ditor Christian Union: 

1 have jist tiutsnod reading the article in Number 
7 entitled “A New Crusade.” Toe ticst idea that 
came to me was the refl-ccion that | may sometimes 
have made myself personally «ff-nsive by voluntary 
offers of assistance. I never suspected | was in any 
such danger. I nave traveied cuvsiderable, and very 
seldom have I seen a lady get on or uff a car, if unat- 
tended by a gentleman, but seemed to need assistance 
to make ther ascent or descent safe. Almost invari- 
ably women traveling aloue have from oue to four large 
buvdies. These iucumbrances and their trailing, ample 
skirts invariably aud intuitively demaud my assistance. 
1 freely admit my service gives me a pleasure, and it 
has always seemed that ladies take a similar pleasure 
from gentlemanly offers ot assistance. 1 thavk the 
lady for speaking so p:aioly, and snali hereafter be on 
the watch lest I may offend her or others of a similar 
nature by too vffivious aa offor of assistance. 1c seems 
to me the pleasures of travel might be enbanced and 
the fatigues greatly lesseved if passengers treated 
each other mure cuurteously, and tuok more pains 
instead of less to assist and amuse each other. I nave 
often known ladies to vsater a car and walk the whule 
length of car, passing a dozen or more seats with but 
ove person with one or more buadles, and not one off-r 
a seat or seem to care whether she gets one or not. [ 
have gone to some very important-looking man or over- 
dressed lady aud asked them to remove their bagsage 
and give the lady a seat. The most unpleasant part 1s 
yet to be told. My experience has been that ladies 
very seldom acknowledge my favors by so much as a 
faint thanks or a slight buw. It seems to me if ladies 
do not de+ire little cuurtesies aud assistance from men, 
they shuud equip themseives so they do not seem to 
need them. “A word to the wise is sofficient.” I 
hope women as well as men will learn sumethiag by 
“the new crusade,” and take some hints from this 
short letter. *,* 





Dear Christian Union : 
Can any vow veil me how to remove stains from iron 
water pipes (iron rust) from marble basins ? 
Mrs. D. L. F, 
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SHAKESPEARE. 
By Biancne Witper BELLAMY. 


N the presence of our third friend among 
>| the Eaglish poets, Chaucer and Spenser, 
our earlier friends are hke courtiers be- 
fore royalty; great themselves, they 
stand aside in the presence of Shake- 
speare with “the bays which crowned him Pvet 
fir-t,” then “ Poets’ King.” Chaucer had been 
dead one hundred and sixty-four years, and Spenser 
was a hoy at the M-rchant Taylors’ School. when, 
in 1564 this “king” was bora, not, hke them, in 
the great, hurrying, growing city of London, bat on 
the quiet banks of the Avon, at Stratford. the 
Street-of-the-ford, in Warwickshire, the great his- 
Sy 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


toric heart of Eugland. When the parish register 
was bronght out and some seribe wrote in it * Bap- 
tism, 1564 April 26;h, Gulielmus Filius, Johannes 
Shakespeare,” no one dreamed that he was record- 
ing the christening of a king. 

This baby was only the child of a burgess of the 
town, a wool dealer. prosperous indeed und having 
“ Jandes and tenements of good worth and sub- 
stance,” bus of importancs ouly among his neigh- 
bors. This Juhn Shakespeare, a sturdy Saxon 
yeoman, had married a gentlewoman. Mary Aiden 
—young, gently born and bred, an heiress, descend- 
ant of a great Warwicksbire family. but not her- 
self of noble rank; yet their son. by the supreme 
right of genius, was to reign for cen uries king over 
the great realm of English literature. Whole he 
was a boy his father pro-pered aud became Mayor 
of S:ratford, or, in the language of the dav. * Bay- 
lyfe of this Borowyhe of Stratford and Liberties 
thereof,’ though he could not write his own name ; 
but before very long mi-fortanes overtook him and 
he lo-t his money aod his oftices. 

Meanwhile his lit'le »on had heen growing up, 
going to Edward the Sixths “ Kings New School 
ot Stratford-apon-Avon;” wandering about the 
woods of Arden north of the river. or the green 
fields to the s .u'b, and lear: ing his love of natare 
from her tace; playing pranks with the boys of the 
town; deer--tealiog in Charlecote Park (for he 
was ‘much given to all unluckinesse in stealing 
venison and rabbits’ ); tiading his way across the 
fields to the hamlet of Shottery and there marrying 
Anne Hathaway when he was only eighteen years 
old; studying perhaps for atime ia a lawyer's 
office, and at length, a few years later, leaving his 
wire and three little children, his father and 
mother aad friends, and going up to seek his 
fortune in the city of London. Some people say 
he went away to escape punishment for the deer- 
stealing; others that the deer-stealing and the 
school-going and the law-studying and the stories 
of his boyhood are legends, and that we kaow only 
that he went away, probably to earn money to take 
care of his family and to help his father. At all 
events he did go, he did gain a fortune, and with it 
* honor, love, obedience, troops of friends.” 

In six years the Warwickshire boy of twenty-two 
who came up to London penniless was a prosperous 
aod evea a famous man. 

Ia eleven years he bought “New Place,” the 
largest and finest house in the town of S:ratford, 
for his home. In sixteen years he bought more 
lands and tithes in Stratford. In twenty-tive years 
he came home to live theie, and there in thirty 
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years, probably on bis birthday, certainly on the 23d 
of April, 1616, he died. There he was buried, and 
there, to-day, any boy or girl who goes to this great 
shrine will see in the chancel of the church, sunk 
into the wall, the bust, made by Gerard Johneon, a 
few years after Shakespeare’s death, with the in- 
seription : 

Judicio pylum, genio Socratem, Arte Maronem. 

Terre tegit, populus moerett, Olympus habet. 
Stay passenger, why goest thov by so fast ? 
Read if thov canst, whome envious death hath plast 
Within this Monvment ; Shakespeare with whome 
Quicke natvre dide, whose name doth decke * Tombe 
Far more than cost, sith all $ he hath writt 
Leaves living art but page to serve his witt 

Obiit Ano Do! 1616 
ZEtatis 53. Die 23 Apr.” 


A flat stone in the floor a little away from the 
wall covers the grave, and has these famous lines 
which have kept it untouched for nearly three 
centuries : 


GOOD FREND FOR IESUS SAKE FORBEARE 
TO DIGG THE DUST ENCLOASED HEARE. 


BLESE BE -4 MAN ; SPARES THES STONES 
AND CVRST BE HE . MOVES MY BONES. 


But how did the unknown boy from Stratford 
become what Victor Hugo calls “the chief glory 
of England”? When he came up to London it 
was not to find, like Chaucer and Spenser, a wel- 
come at Court and offices and honors to meet him. 
He came to join a company of actors, who at that 
time were thought of little account, and who have 
been called, among other not very flattering names, 
“The Caterpillars of the Commonwealth.” These 
actors had just begun to have a theater of their 
own in London, which, rude as it was, open to the 
sky and with none of the stage dressings that we 
have now, was a great improvement on their old 
plan of strolling about the country under the pro- 
tection of some nobleman, playing in inn-yards on 
seaffolds built in the open air. 

At first, so the story goes, Shakespeare only 
held the horses outside the door for the gentlemen 
who came “ riding into the fieldes, plays to behold,” 
but soon he began to act for himself, probably in 
some very humble way. Soon, again, he was not 
only acting, but rewriting old plays to be acted by 
the company. Then at last he began to write his 
own wonderful plays, and England had found her 
great dramatic poet. 

For four hundred years before Shakespeare 
there had been plays in England—stories from the 
Bible called Mysteries or Miracle Plays, acted 
upon platforms drawn about the streets ; allegories, 
called Moralities, in which the virtues and vices, 
like Gluttony, Good-Deeds, Temperance, etc., took 
the place of real people; and then interludes—short 
farces, meant to be played in the intervals of a 
banquet. But suddenly, like a splendid flower 
upon a rough stem, what is called the “ Eliza- 
bethan Drama” blossomed out, and the English 
stage became glorious and famous. 

Ben Jonson, Marlowe, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Massinger, Ford, and Webster, and a score of 
others, were soon busily at work, but Shakespeare’s 
place is far above them all. The young Earl of 
Southampton came to know and admire him, and 
Shakespeare dedicated his “ Venus and Adonis,” 
which he called the first heir of his invention, to 
him. So, with good friends about him; soon own- 
ing shares in the Black Friars Theater and the 
Globe Theater and growing to be rich and pros- 
perous ; seeing his plays performed before Queen 
Elizabeth, with Burbadge, the great actor, in their 
leading parts, while he himself played in some of 
the minor ones; taking part in the triumphal pro- 
cession of King James the First from London 
Tower to Westminster; going down often to his 
home at Stratford; writing, acting, working, he 
spent the twenty-five brilliant, stirring years of his 
London life, and then, in ease and honor, went 
back for five quiet yet still busy years at Strat- 
ford, with his wife and daughters and sons in-law, 
and his one little grandchild, Elizabeth. 

In the thirty years from 1586 to 1616 Shake- 
speare wrote three poems—‘“ Venus and Adonis,” 
“ Lucrece,” and the “ Passionate Pilgrim ’’—one 
hundred and fifty-four sonnets, and thirty-seven 
dramas, and these are the titles which he gained: 
From Spenser, “The man whom nature self had 
made to mock herself and truth to imitate.” From 


Ben Jonson, “ Soul of the age, the applause, de- 
light, the wonder of our stage;” “Sweet swan of 
Avon ;” “Thou starre of poets ;” “Not of an age, 
but for ali time.” From Otway, “The happiest poet 
of his time, and best.” 


From Milton, “ Dear son 
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of Memory, great Heir of Fame,” and “Sweetest 
Shakespeare, Fancy’s child.” From Dryden, “The 
divine Shakespeare.” From Lamb, “Oar sweetest 
Shakespeare.” From Coleridge, “The thousand- 
souled Shakespeare;” and from Victor Hugo, 
‘ Shakespeare, the chief glory of England.” 

Douglas Jerrold, the witty Englishman, says 
about critics of Shakespeare, “ They are like people 
who write with diamonds upon glas¢? and only ob- 
scure the light,” and certainly, although many hun- 
dreds of books have been written on Shakespeare, 
nothing can teach us about him as he does himself. 
We must read the great tragedies, “ Hamlet,” 
“‘ Macbeth,” “ Othello,” “ King Lear ;” the great his- 
tories, “ King John,” “ Henry V.,” “ Richard IIL.,” 
and the third part of “ Henry VI.,” thought to be his 
first play; the great comedies, “ The Merchant of 
Venice,” “ As You Like It,” “ Twelfth Night,” “A 
Midsummer Night's Dream,” and “ The Tempest,” 
said to be his last play, and then perhaps we may 
stop and read something about these plays. One book, 
however, all young people ought to own, and that is 
Charles and Mary Lamb’s “Tales from Shake- 
speare.” It is a classic in itself, and lets us into the 
secret of the plots and tells us the story of the plays 
in such a charming way as to make us only more 
anxious to read them. In the preface of this book, 
Lamb says it is his wish that “the plays may 
prove enrichers of the fancy ; strengtheners of vir- 
tue; a withdrawing from all selfish and mercenary 
thoughts; a lesson of all sweet and honorable 
thoughts and actions to teach us courtesy, benignity, 
generosity, humanity, for of examples teaching 
these virtues Shakespeare’s pages are full.” 

No one could sum up better what a real love of 
Shakespeare can do. When we try to select from 
all his great treasures some one portion to learn by 
heart, we remember that another great writer, 
Emerson, says, “Shakespeare is made up of im- 
portant passages; like Damascus steel, made up of 
old nails.” Since, then, we can hardly choose any- 
thing not worth learning, let us decide upon the 
advice of old Polonius to his young son Laertes, 
on going away from home, in the tragedy of 
‘“ Hamlet,” and the song of the spirit Ariel, in the 
comedy of “The Tempest :” 


I 


“Yet here, Laertes ! Aboard, aboard, for shame; 
The wind sits in the shoulder of your sail, 
And you are stay’d for : there, my blessing with you ! 
And these few precepts in thy memory 
See thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportion’d thought his act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 


* The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 


Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel ; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatched, unfledged comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 
Bear ’t that the opposed may beware of thee. 
Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice ; 
Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy ; rich, not gaudy ; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man ; 
And they in France of the best rank and station 
Are most select and generous chief in that. 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
This above all : to thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
Farewell : my blessing season this in thee !” 
I. 
“ Where the bee sucks, there suck I : 

In a cowslip’s bell I lie ; 

There I couch when owls do ery. 

On the bat’s back I do fly 

After summer merrily. 

Merrily, merrily shall I live now, 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.” 








A WHITE PETUNIA. 
IN TWO PARTS.—I. 
By Atice L. ANDERSON. 


&|HE O'Hara family lived in the basement 
of a big wooden tenement block, in that 
part of the city generally known as “ The 
Patch.” This particular block was con- 
sidered very elegant as a place of resi- 
dence, because it had along its front a number of 
little, inclosed yards, each containing about five 
square feet, alternating with the flights of steps 
which led up to the first-floor front doors. Once 
these yards had been used as pounds for the safe- 
keeping of the innumerable babies of the block, 
but the pressure had been so great that the pickets 
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had given way and allowed the babies to overflow 
into the street, after which the yards were mostly 
given up to peppergrass and jimsonweed. 

On a certain morning in August, the yard into 
which the window of the O’Haras’ basement room 
opened contained, besides the sand and weeds, the 
small, frowsy-headed damsel known as Maggie 
O'Hara—something else, too, which she had just 
discovered, and which caused her to exclaim : 

“Oo—ee !” 

‘Saints presarve us! Is the choild kilt intirely ?” 
asked Granny O’Hara, filling her pipe as calmly 
as if being “ kilt” were a matter of every-day oc- 
currence. 

“Whativer’s the matther wid yez, inyway?” 
asked Biddy O'Hara, pausing in her rub-a-dub at 
the washtub. 

“Come ’ere, mammy ! come quick,” called Mag- 
gie, excitedly. 

“ As if I'd be afther lavin’ me washin’ fer the likes 
of yez,” grumbled Biddy ; but she went, neverthe- 
less, climbing on a chair to bring her head on a 
level with the window. 

“ Shure, it’s but a weed,” she said. 

“°Tain’t a weed. It’s a flower,” said Maggie, 
indignantly. 

“ A flower, is it? Shure, it’s roight ye are. It’s 
a white paychunia,” replied Biddy. 

“ Ain’t it llofely?” said Maggie, with adoring 
gaze. 

. Lofely it is. What'll ye be afther doin’ wid 
it 9? 

“T’m goin’ to kape it here to smell ’n’ look at,” 
replied Maggie. 

“Teddy O'Brien or some o’ thim b’ys ’ll be 
afther grabbin’ it,” suggested Biddy. 

“No, they won’t. I'll grab them,” cried Mag- 
gie, doubling up her small fists threateningly. 

“Shure, it’s the quarest choild that iver was 
borned,” chuckled Granny, admiringly. 

Maggie’s queerness took the form of an adora- 
tion of the white petunia. It was her first thought 
in the morning and her last at night. She sat be- 
side it in the sand for hours at a time, gazing deep 
down into its white-throated blossoms, whispering 
to it, touching it reverently with the tips of her 

rs. 

“ Faith, an’ I belave the choild says her prayers 
to the flower,” said Daddy Mike one day. 

‘An’ what harm if she do?” said Biddy. “It’s 
little enough the choild has fer her comfort, wid her 
daddy droonk half the toime, an’ unly me washin’ 
to put bread in our mouths.” 

“ But, shure, I don’t mane to get droonk,” pro- 
tested Mike, meekly. 

“ Whisht wid yer not manin’ it! Ye do it the 
same,” retorted the severe Biddy. “ An’ its break- 
in’ her heart the choild is intirely ivery toime ye 
come home droonk, becase, she says, whin he’s 
himself he’s the foinest daddy in the wur-rld.” 

Mike was much impressed. 

“Bless the darlint,” he cried. “Shure, Biddy, 
how can a lad help gittin’ droonk wid very joy 
whin he’s daddy to such a choild as our Maggie, 
let alone bein’ husband to such a foine woman as 
Biddy O'Hara ?” 

“ Be aff wid yer blarney,” said Biddy, drowning 
an unwilling smile in her washtub. 

One night there was a shower, and when Maggie 
went to give her morning greeting to her beloved 
petunia, to her great delight she found its leaves 
clean and wet and sparkling in the sunshine. But 
the hot sun dried up the moisture, passing teams 
raised clouds of dust, and before noon the leaves 
of the petunia were as thickly covered as before. 
Maggie viewed it with a grieved face. Then she 
brought water and a cloth and carefully washed 
off every speck of dust, wiping each leaf as ten- 
derly as if it had been a baby. 

“Whativer’s the choild afther doin’ now ?” 
queried Granny. 

“7’m washin’ my white paychunia,” replied 
Maggie, soberly. 

“ Washin’, is it? Shure, if it’s washin’ ye are, 
ye moight give yer face a bit of a wash biffore ye 
stop,” suggested Granny. 

“Why, is it dirty ?” asked Maggie in surprise. 

“ Faith, ixcept for the two bright eyes of yez, ye 
cudn’t tell it from the dirt itsilf, it’s that dirty,” 
averred Granny. 

Maggie surveyed herself in one corner of the 
looking-glass, the remainder of which had been 
missing since Mike's last spree. 

“Tis dirty,” she said, with conviction, and forth- 
with she proceeded by diligent scrubbing to remove 
several layers of vegetable and mineral matter, 
beneath which was found a skin so white and clear 
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that her second look in the glass showed her a face 
with which she hardly felt acquainted. 

Then she cast a critical eye over her attire, and 
made @ new discovery. 


“My apron’s dirty too,” she answered. “You 
wash it, mammy.” 

“ Be aff wid yez! It’s mesilf that wants no more 
washin’ at all, at all,” declared Biddy. 

“Then I'll wash it mesilf,” persisted Maggie. 

“ There’s a bright un for yez,” cackled Granny, 
shaking all over with mirth. 


Biddy grumbled as usual, and as usual yielded. 
She even found time to iron after washing, and 
when Mike came home to dinner he was greeted 
by the spectacle of his daughter arrayed in a much- 
starched apron, with a demeanor to correspond. 

“Shure, what foine leddy is this?” he cried, 
doffing his hat in mock courtesy. ‘ An’ will she be 
willin’ to give me a kiss, I wonder !” 

“Go ’way! you ain’t clean,” said Maggie, draw- 
ing back from his embrace. 

Mike cast a humorous glance downward at his 
overalls, which had long since departed from their 
original color, and said, dolefully : 

“No more I be. Whativer ’ll I do?” 

“ Wash ’em,” replied Maggie, concisely. 

“Tt’s mesilf that’s no hand at the washin’. I’m 
thinkin’ I’ll get Miss Maggie O'Hara to do it fer 
me. An’, shure, I’m no worse ’n yer mammy ’n’ 
yer granny.” . L 

Maggie surveyed the dress of her relatives with 
critical eye. 

“ Ye’re all dirty,” she declared. 

“True fer yez,” said Biddy, her eyesight clear- 
ing in the atmosphere surrounding the clean apron. 
“ Mike, I'll be afther washin’ thim overalls to-night. 
They'll dry the whiles we're slapin’.” 

“ Great doin’s!” chuckled Granny from her cor- 
ner. ‘Ye might give me gown a soak the whiles 
ye’re in the washin’ business, Biddy.” ‘ 

It was surely a contagion of cleanliness which 
had attacked the O'Hara family. Biddy’s zeal so 
outran her first intentions that, after washing 
Mike’s overalls and Granny’s gown, she took off 
her own dress, and, clad in the garments of night, 
scrubbed away vigorously until long after Mike was 
snoring peacefully on his pillow. With the first 
break of dawn she was up to heat her irons, and when 
the others awoke, their clean, starched garments 
lay beside their beds. Per 

“Shure, it’s mighty foine we are,” said Mike, as 
he drew on his overalls, now restored to something 
like their pristine color. “The b’ys won’t know 
me as I go paradin’ along the strate, an’ if I mate 
his Honor the Mayor, I ixpect he'll be afther 
sayin, ‘ Misther O Hara, the top o’ the marnin’ to 
yez, an’ will ye get in an’ tek a little ride wid me 
this foine marnin’?’ An’ will ye give me a kiss 
now, darlint?” 

Coming home one day, sober as it happened, 
Mike was instantly taken possession of by Maggie 
with the announcement : 

“Daddy, I want five cents.” 

“ An’ what fer should ye be afther wantin’ five 
cents, I'd loike to know?” asked Mike, good- 
naturedly. 

“I want to buy a flower pot. Mammy says 
there’s goin’ to be frosts, an’ my paychunia’ll have 
to be brung in or it’ll freeze up an’ die-e,” replied 
Maggie, with shocked emphasis on the last word. 

“ Die, is it? An’ sorra I am that me pocket is 
impty intirely. Spint the last cint fer some praties 
fer yer supper. An’, shure, ain’t the praties better 
’n a flower pot, darlint ?” 

“No, I'd rather have the flower pot,” replied 
Maggie, decidedly. 

“Hear the choild!” chuckled Granny in her 
corner. 

“T’ll tell ye, daddy,” said Maggie, inspired by a 
sudden idea. “We'll ate the praties now you've got 
"em, ’n’ then to-morrer you work some more ’n’ buy 
me a flower pot.” 

“ Hooray! there’s a bright un fer yez,” laughed 
Mike, catching her up in bis arms and tossing her 
up to the ceiling. “Say, Biddy,” insinuatingly, 
“don’t ye think she takes afther her daddy ?” 

“Tt’s mesilf that hopes not—whin he gets 
droonk,” ‘said Biddy, severely. 

Mike looked sheepish. 








One more year! How much that implies. On 
the dial of time less than forty of these measure 
the average human life. But “Eternity” is not 
so measured. And its joys and sorrows are deter- 
mined by these few years—yet “we spend our 
years as a tale that is told.”—[Briggs. 
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QUEER CRADLES. 


SUPPOSE since the beginning of time 
| babies have always had cradles. Wedo 
not know just what kind of cradle Eve 
invented for Cain and Abel, but there is 
no doubt she invented some special kind 
of cradle or bed for her darlings, and no doubt she 
decorated it to meet her idea of beauty. 
In every home, whether it be a wigwam, a hut, 
a tent, a brick house, or a palace, a baby finds a 
special place prepared for it, and in nearly all homes 
the place is made as pretty as the skill and money 
of the household will allow. Among the Indians of 
America, both North and South, the baby’s cradle be- 
comes its house by night and day, its carriage when 
traveling. Professor O. T. Wilson, of the Smithsonian 
Institution of Washington, D. C., has written a mon- 
ograph on cradles that is intensely interesting.’ He 
says that these cradles 
are made, first, as a 
nest for the tiny baby ; 
second, as a bed in 
which the baby can 
sleep in either a verti- 
cal or a horizontal posi- 
tion ; third, it is a vehi- 
cle of transportation, 
and that all these pur- 
poses modify the form 
of construction. Some 
of the cradles are really 
rock-a-by cradles ; they 
swing in the trees, 
swayed by the wind, 
with the birds sing- 
ing the lullabies. And 
these cradles are the 
playhouse and baby 
jumper. So you see 
that for the Indian 
baby the cradle be- 
comes a very impor- 
Speen. tant feature in its life. 
When we think of the 
Indians we do not think 
of them as loving but as fighting; but when 
we see the cradles these Indian mothers make 
for their babies, beautiful cradles of beadwork 
and embroidery, we know that these mothers 
love. The Indian baby must be kept quiet for 
hours at a time studying the beautiful colors, 
the bright spots, of his queer house. No idea of 
the beauty of these cradles could be given unless 
the colors could be reproduced. Some of them re- 
semble scoops, some shells not unlike scallop shells, 
some like enormous moccasins. Over some of the 
cradles are queer little projections or hoods. We 
give pictures of some of these cradles. Take this 
first baby swung in its queer hooded cradle on its 
mother’s back. Bound in so tightly that it cannot 
move its legs, it peers out under the hood with a 
face as full of mischief as though it were held ten- 
derly in its mother’s arms. And then see this little 











BABY’S BEAUTY CRADLE. 





RESTING AGAINST A TREE, 


chap bound in a cradle that looks like the stern of 
a boat. He does not seem to feel that he is bound. 

Then we have the picture of a cradle of one 
of the Mexican tribes. It does not look very 
comfortable, yet the baby is happy in it, for it is 
the only position he knows. You notice that the 
pillow is a number of reeds bound with a rough 
cushion of cloth at either end to hold the baby’s 


1 Cradles of the American Aborigines. Report National 
Museum, 1886-87, Washington, D, C. 
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head. Moss is laid on the flags or reeds, and 
then covered with a cotton cloth. This is one of 
the cradles that is hung in the trees, for this baby’s 





BABY TRAVELING, 


mother goes hunting with his father. I wonder if 
it is this baby that gave us the lullaby— 
“ By, baby Bunting, 
Papa’s gone a-hunting.” 
Here we have the baby in his cradle, and the 
mother not only makes preparation for the baby’s 
comfort, but she wishes to make him beautiful. 
So she arranges all that uncomfortable-looking 
mass above his head to flatten the forehead. A 


* round-headed baby would really be a great mortifi- 


cation to her, so she puts her baby’s head into a 
contrivance that will make it a beautiful shape. It 





PAPA’S GONE A-HUNTING, 


is the same idea that makes the Chinese mother 
put her baby girl’s feet into tight bandages to pre- 
vent their growing. What a privation it is, or 
would be if they knew the beauty of it, never to 
see their babies playing with their toes, or to see 
the queer, comical looks as they discover they have 
fingers—for these little babies’ hands are bound 
tightly down by their sides, and some of them are 
quite big before they are set at liberty. I wonder 
if it is this early binding that makes the Indian 
so quiet. Miss Alice Fletcher says she “never 
saw Indian boys fight among themselves.” 

It would take the whole Christian Union to tell 
what might be told about Indian cradles. What 
would you think of a turtle shell for a cradle! or 
one that looks like a decorated boat, and all made 
of wood, or one of reeds finely woven with an 
umbrella of the same over the top, or one of 
skins like a bag? Yet all those kinds of cradles 
are used. Perhaps you have noticed that these 
cradles have no rockers. The rockers of the Indian 
baby cradles are the mother’s feet, or the wind as 
it blows through the tree on which the baby’s cradle 
is hung. ' 
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SuNnDAY AFTERNOON. 


THE TRANSIENT AND THE 
PERMANENT.’ 
By Lyman Asszortt D.D. 


“For all flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man as the 
flower of grass. Thegrass withereth, and the flower thereof 
falleth away. 5 

** But the word of the Lo-d endureth forever. And this 
s the word which by the gospel is preached unto you.”— 
1 Pet. i., 24, 25. 

HE transitoriness of human life has been 
the theme of the port and the philos- 
opher from the very earliest ages. 

_ Nothing abides. Life goes on in a kind 

> of endless cycle. The sun rises, rans its 

course, sets again; the stars and moon come up 
and go back again, fading out before the re-rising 
of the sun. So day succeeds night and night suc- 
ceed; day. So seasons follow one another in an 
endless cycle: the spring with its prophecy, the 
summer with its measurabie fuifillment, the autamn 
with its ripeness, the winter with its death and 
shroud, and then resurrection and spring again. 
As in nature, so in human experience. Generation 
after generation comes upon the stage—and all the 
world's a stage, and men and women only players, 
with their exits and their entrances. Life repeats 
itself over and over and over again: the child 
with its innocent delight, the youth with his high 
expectations, man with his battle of life. old age 
with its gray bairs and its trembling limbs, with 
life bebind it and death and decay a-coming. 
Nations come on the stage as individuals come, to 
live out their little life aud fall into their perpetual 
grave. Literatures ririag reveal a life throbbing 
in men’s hearts; then the book closes that other 
books may be opened. and the same life and death 
is repeated again in other languages, in other forms, 
through other expressions. 

I will not quove trom pagan literature, but from 
one bidlical writer who gives expression to this 
aspect of the transitorine-s of life which has so 
often been expressed in pagan as well as in Bibhli- 
cal literature: Que generation passeth away and 
another generation cometh. bat the earth abideth 
forever. The sun also riseth, and the sun goeth 
down. . . . There is nothing new under the sun.” 

Tne Hebrew writer saw all this—saw it as 
plaialy as the Baddhistic philosophy, as plainly as 
the great Persian poet. as plainly as rome of the 
writers of Greece and R me have seen it—but he 
saw more. “ Yer,” he said, “the grass withereth, 
and the flower faileth, and all things are transient, 
and all the worids a stage, and men and women 
only players; never.heless. the Word of God en- 
dureth torever.” Lovk at lite on the surface, and 
it 18 @ mere transitory show, a mere phantaxma 
goria, a mere succession of shadowy shapes passing 
ac:oss the screen in this magic lantern managed by 
a master hand. But look further! beneath the 
phantasmagoria there is a reality, there is a sub- 
stance that casts these shadows; there is an eternal 
that is msoifest in this transient. 

Tae Word of God does not mean the Bible. I 
douvt whether the phrase, * the Word of God,” as 
used in the Bible, ever means the Bible. It cer- 
tainly could not mean it here, for the Bible was not 
finished—the New Testament had no existence— 
when this text was written. At best it could only 
mean the O.d Testament. When Carist says, 
“Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my word 
shall not pass away,” he does not mean the words, 
for they have passed away—and to day we dv not 
know whether he spoke in Greek or Aramaic or 
Hebrew; but that which was expressed by the 
words, that of which the words were the symbul, that 
has been permanent. When be says, * The words 
that I speak unto you, they are life,” he does not 
mean those hieroglyphics whch we look at ona 
printed page. They are not life. You may com- 
mit them to mewory and recite them, and there is 
no more life than if you had not committed them 
to memory. The life lies back of the word. When 
he says, * Man lives not by bread alone, but by 
every word which proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God,” he does nui mean sentences, as though there 
were & syntax and a grammar of the Almighty. 

What he weans is that man lives by God's man- 
ifestation of himeelf to man. So, when Peter says, 
“The grass withereth and the fl »wer fadeth, but the 
word of Gud abideth forever,” what he declares is, 
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Behind all this transitoriness of life, behind all this 
phantasmagoria, there is a real, a perpetual, an 
eternal manifestation of the divine. A writer teach- 
ing an infant school writes on the blackboard the 
letters 1 o-v-e and then erases them. Has she ban- 
ished love out of the world? You do not put love 
on a blackboard ; you put something that suggests 
love, kindles love, quickens love. The word goes, 
love stays. 

Let us, then. look a little this morning at the 
trapsitory and the permanent in life. 

“The grass withereth, the flower fadeth.” All 
this material world that we live in is but a shadow. 
Its life, though counted by a million ages, compared 
with the eternal is but like the life of an insect that 
lives but for a moment in the tunlight—here to-day, 
gone to-morrow. The river flows from its source 
to the sea; the water that was there yesterday is 
not there today. Through almost endless days the 
granite mountain is disintegrated and washed down 
into the plain, and the mountain that once was 
there shall not be there in a few centuries more. Nay, 
the blazing worlds are but like sparks struck out from 
the hot iron by the blacksmith’s arm on the anvil, 
glowing for an io+tant, then fading and disappear- 
ing. Jonah’s gourd springs up in a night and dis- 
appears in a day. and the great trees of California 
grow through uncounted years, adding layer to 
layer, until they become a magnificent forest, and 
then nature comes, as if she would make them still 
more permanent, and turns them to beautiful agate ; 
but in a little while they too will be gone, their life 
only like the life of Jonah’s gourd. Is there, then, 
nothing real-in nature? nothing. permanent? noth- 
ing enduring? The apple falls from the bough ; 
you pick it and eat it; or the earth picks it and 
eats it, rotting it and turning it todecay. But the 
power that drew the apple from the bough. that re- 
muins eternally the same. The blsezing san which 
yesterday the telescope saw far off in the horizon, 
to day it cannot discover, because it has flashed up 


.in one great conflagration and disappeared ; bus 


the power that holds the blazing suns and planets 
all in their orbits, this law that we call the law of 
gravitation, that remains unchanged throughout 
the eternal ages. Temporary! Why. since long 
before the memory of man began. long before even 
the imagination of man can fathom, this great 
sidereal clock which Goi Almighty hangs in the 
univer-e bas been keeping time, and throughout 
myriads of centuries keeping time, without so much 
as the failure of a second, because there is an 
eternal uvity in nature. an eternal reality behind 
all transitory things. The Hebrew psalmixt stands 
awe-struck before them. and cries «ut, *Tnere is 
no voice vor speech, their language 1s not hea d, 
nevertheless day uttereth sperch to day, and night 
to night showeth wisdom.” The sun takes up the 
story which the moon lays down; the moon repeats 
the story which the sun forgot to tell, and through- 
out all these cycling ages, all these ages of nignt 
and day. season following season, there is one 
eternal story of the presence of the Divine, the 
Iofinite, the Eternal, the Uuchang-eable. And the 
English philosopher, with colder blood and calmer 
head, watching thece same cycling phenomena, 
reaches the same conclusion, and in bis old age, 
standing awe-struck and worshiping before this 
magnificent panorama of perpetual sameness and 
perpetual change, withering grass and falling 
flower, decaying leaf avd transitory worlds, still 
cries out, “* Amid all the mysteries by which we are 
surrounded, this is certain, that we are in the pres- 
ence of an Infi site and Evernal Energy from which 
all things proceed.” 

How ali human handiwork perishes! Architect- 
ure, art. music—they pass on our stage and off 
from it; repeating to-day what the old ages re- 
peated ; living fur a moment, then disappearing. 
It has often seemed to me that there would be 
more pain than pleasure in a visit to the old. old 
world. * Rome,” says Taine, “is atomb.” I do 
not think I want to visit a tomb. I have won- 
dered sometimes how I should feel if I were to 
stand on that hill where Paul stood, and look off 
upon the scene on which he looked, all radiant 
with the glory of the sun flashing from a thousand 
steeples and domes; but where I should see only 
dismantled temples and broken statues and miser- 
able hovels. Or to stand in Palestine on the 
broad platform of rock where that great temple 
once stood, where now “ not one stone is left upon 
another.” Or by the shores of that sea of Gennes- 
aret where once six cities on a coast line of 
thirteen miles vied with each other in industry, 
where now is but a dismantled land and a decaying 
population. I think it would be very sad, for it 
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would bring home to the heart the truth that all 
beauty and all human handiwork is like the 
grass of the field and the flower of the field—made 
to wither and to peri-h. Schools of artists and ar- 
chitects come and go, speaking their different 
languages. Musicians come and go with their 
strains of music, pleasing us for a little while and 
then departing. Nay, the very voices of music 
and art and architecture change. Handel crowds 
out Bach; Beethoven, Handel; Wagner, Beethoven. 
Napoleon found an artist once painting a picture, 
and asked him, “Who are you painting that 
for?” And he, drawing himself up proudly, re- 
plied, “I am painting it for immortality, sire.” 
‘How long will your canvas last?” asked the 
Emperor. “It has been skillfully prepared ; it 
will last at least a thousand years.” Napoleon 
shrugged his shoulders: * Now we see what an 
arti-t'sidea of immortality ie.” And yet-—and yet— 
is there no permanence? The statue which I saw 
yesterday at Tiffany’s, said to be twenty-five 
hundred years old, disentombed and brought 
from Greece, stirs the same emotions of pleasure 
and quickens the heart with the same inspiration 
that it quickened in old Greece twenty-five bun- 
dred years ago. Chis symphony of Beethoven which 
to morrow, perhaps, will be played in your own 
music hall, speaks the same divine language that 
it spoke when Beethoven himself wielded the wand 
and directed the instruments. Each artist, each 
musician, has its own word to utter, and utters it ; 


“but when they are all put together they spell the one 


great word—beauty ; and beauty meansGid For, 
as all the stars and the sun and the earth, the grass 
and the flowers, are all ministers and teachers so 
that, standing before them, the great philo-opher 
says, * Behold the Infinite and the Evernal Energy 
from which ali thiogs proceed,”’ so there is not a 
product of genius. not a skillful haod with brush, not 
a divine note of masic in organ or in symphony, 
that does not also tell us of a divine beau'y that 
all are uttering. and which no one man can ade- 
quately, because it is so sublime, so tran+cendent. 
Bat the institutions of man will seem to us at 
first as though they were of longer life and stronger 
somebow than man’s artistic work. The insti‘u- 
tion survives the generation which creates it. Hu- 
man governments, Luman organiz tions, these are 
the fabric of buman society; he sculptor or the 
artist does but ;u‘ the fringe upon the garment. 
And yet. if we look at history. we see that these »l-o 
are perpetually cuming and passing away. Who 
has not sometimes, standing on Bevoklya Bridge 
and lovking off on the forests of masts, or upon the 
fleets sailing back and forth upon the river, or at 
the great warehvuses upon ove side and the homes 
beautiful aod happy upon 'he other—who bas not 
sometimes called up in his imaginatioa the picture 
of Ephesus or Atheas or C rinth. where great ships 
ovce rode at anchor. whose old-time harbor is now 
a great morass? Who has not wondered whether 
the time may not come in some far future age when 
men shall come and look on the ruins of thi great 
bridge and the ruins of this great city and the har- 
bor tilled up with its own filth. aod will regret it 
as we regret the forgotten splendors of Mexico or 
of Central America? Decay is on all men’s inati- 
tations. Persia, Babylon, Greece, Rome, Venice, 
Spaia, all lived out their life as we are living ours, 
aud all fell into their decay, their senility, and 
their grave. Are we to follow them? I do not 
kuow. Bat this [ know: that behi d all these in- 
stitutions, behind all these governments and laws, 
there is an eternal law manifested and revealed. [ 
know not how long this republic shail endure; but 
1 know this, that behiod all kingdoms and repub- 
lics, in them and by them, is manifested the eternal 
kingdom of God; nay, the very governments that 
set themselves against that kingdom to break down 
and destroy it are speaking, whether they wiil or 
they will not, the word that endureth forever. 
“Tell me what lessons you have to teach us, O 
you nations of the past!’ And Babylon hfts up 
her voice, and says, * I have to teach you this: that 
any nation that puts its foot on the neck of 
prostrate humanity seals its death warrant and 
hastens to its own doon.” And Greece says, “I 
have this to tell you: that no art, no philosophy, no 
culture, can save from death the nation that is im- 
moral.” And Rome says, * I have this to tell you : 
that no power of iaw will make a nation safe and 
strong if there be corruption eating out the heart of 
it.” And Venice says, * I have this to say to you: 
that no nation is rich, though its fleets sail all seas, 
if it be poor in manhood.” And Spain says, “I 
have this to say to you: that pride for the nation, 
as for the individual, cometh before a fall.” And 
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then I wonder, as I look upon my own dear native 
Jand, whether she will learn these lessons writ so 
large in all the history of the past. Whether we 
are to illustrate by eur own stupendous and awfal 
ruin that, though a nation have power and culture 
and wealth and law and pride, it perishes without 
a God; or whether we shall rather teach this: 
that a vation whose kings are uncrowned kings, 
avd who beckons from far across the sea the igno- 
iant, the unlearned, and the incompetent. is strong 
and enduring, because it bas enshrined God in its 
heart and has founded itself on that judgment and 
that justice which are the fouadations of his throne. 
What the history of the future shall have for our 
dear Jand, who can teli? But whether this Nation 
is born to teach a lesson by its folly or its wirdom, 
by its fidelity or by its infidelity, back of all these 
transitory and decaying nations stands writ the 
truth of Him who in national life is speaking, and 
whose word endureth forever. 

So what we call religion comes and goes. Oar 
forms of worship, our methods of service. our tem- 
ples—these, after a little life, decay and disappear. 
Our creeds, our theologies, our opinions, our religious 
movements spring up, and we say, “* Behold. God 1s 
here.” No! it is only some one voice speaking for 
God. Jvbn the Baptist dies, but God is not dead. 
Christ is crucified, but God is not dead. Paul is 
buried, but God is not dead. Primitive Christian- 
ity comes holding its cross aloft, and all followers 
of that cross think. Now surely the kingdom has 
come and wi'l immeciately appear; but the cross 
drops from the hands that are too weak to carry 
it, ard Christianity wrestling with paganism is half 
converted to paganism. Luther brings religion 
anew upon the world, and it seems as though the 
R-formation were going to redeem all E :rope, but 
it reaches a fixed line and halts and stops. We-leyan- 
ism, with like new life, runs its course, then simply 
repeats itio other ages; it has no new message 

But with all these words the world is spelling 
out the word of God—in the R man Cathoiic 
Church, the great unity of God's kingdom ; in the 
R-formed churches, the great liberty wherewith 
Christ has made us free; in Calvinism, the divine 
sovereignty that is over us all; in Wesleyanism, 
the liberty that beats in every human biea-t; in 
Puritanixm, the sacredness and sanctity of law, 
and—God grant it—in this modern time the glory 
and the divinity of love. Creeds disappear and 
churches vanish, but faith in God, and the hope of 
the world’s redemp'ion, and the love that binds men 
together in a bond of perfectness—that is eterpal. 
Toe light that lighteth every mao grows brighter and 
richer and stronger through ail the centuries, until 
its consummation shall come. 

Some of us last week saw the funeral procession 
as it bore the remains of the great General, the last 
of the greatest generale of our war, toward the 
resting-place where the ashes are to be interred ; 
and some of us,as we look back through the years, 
feel almost a heartache at times to think how the 
glory of that through which we lived, and of which 
perbaps we had a litule part and share, has already 
faded out. We cannot easily realize that the 
young men of this congregation scarcely know 
what Sherman’s great march to the sea was. We 
who remember with what strange and commingled 
fee.ing of dread and exultation we read the ne~ 
that he had broken away from bis base of suppl. 
for that march to the sea, we who remember the 
patience with which we waited anxiously the news 
whether he had arrived at the point of his destina- 
tion or been swept cut of existence by the besom 
of destruction—w is hardly possible for us to under- 
stand that there are men here today to whom this 
great march to the sea is not distant enough to be 
history and not near enough to be present fact. 
Yesterday it was Sherman, day~befure yesterday 
Grant, the day before that Lincoln. the day before 
that Jackson, the day before that Washington, car- 
ried to their graves. Is the glory over? The 
flower is faded—is there no life? The grass has 
Withered—is there no reality? On! let us learn 
this lesson from this last week, that the glory of 
War is not in the war, not in the battletield, not 
in the unsheatbing of flashing sword ; the glory of 
war—and there is a glory of war—is seli-denual, 
sacrifice, heroism, patience, courage, the spirit that 
bears and does and suffers, the glory that is in 
Many a father's heart and mother’s heart to-day, a 
glory that was as great in many @ private as in 
the general, a glory which may be in your humble 
life as in his more exalted and public life, a glory 
that endures as lung as the huwan race endures, 
for Gud 1s Gud and we are his children, and all 
these evanescent flashes of glory are but the scin- 
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tillations of his own nature showing themselves in 
humanity. 

Yesterday a friend took an opal and pressed it 
in his palm and held it there for a few moments, 
and then took it out and showed it to me, and it 
was all flashing with light and with color from the 
heart of it. Sv God takes you and me, poor stones 
with no light or life in us, and he holds us in his 
palm, and he presses us to his heart. and then 
takes us, as it were, avav from him for the moment, 
and out from us there flash patience and courage 
and hope and love which his heart and his warmth 
have put into us. They will die and be forgotten, 
but the yreat hand that holds and the great heart 
that presses and the great soul that inspires will 
not die and will not be forgotten. The grass with- 
ereth and the fl»wer fadeth, but the word of our 
God endureth forever. 








THE STORY OF JONAH.’ 


By Lyman Aszorr. D.D. 


F we met with the story of Jonah in any 
other book but the Bible, we should not 
for a moment regard it ashistory. From 
beginning to end it would seem to u: to 
bear the marks of an unbirtorical legend 

or allegory. Tne souad sleep of the prophet 
through the storm, the appeal of the sailors to him 
for information, the generous offer of self-saciitice, 
their equally generous endeavor to avoid sacrificing 
him, the eudden cessation of the storm, the preter- 
patural fish (in the early Christian paintings always 
represented as a vast sea dragon), the m*:aculous 
escape from an imprisonment equall: miraculous, 
the psalm composed in the beily of the fish, the 
gigantic proportions of Nineveh and its unparalleled 
repentance—from the king on the throne to the 
peasant in the street—at the preaching of the 
stranger, and the universal fast and subsequent 
deliverance—all combine to constitute the fea: ures 
of a pvem or drama which the imagination has 
either conrtructed or filled out, rather than the 
incidents of history, unless indeed 1t be of history in 
@ time utterly unlike our own, and governed by 
no laws or by laws quite different from ours. 

Is there any reasun, then, why we should regard 
this story as literal hi-tory rather than as an apo- 
logue founded on history—a supposvion to which 
Dean Stanley says the books of Jb and Tubit 
strongly lead? There are two reasuns which seem 
to have led interpre e1s to endeavor to treat it as 
histury : one, the fact that it is ameng the inspired 
books; the other, that it 1s referred to by Christ 
in the oft-quoted passage: “For as Jonah was 
three days aud three nights in the whale’s beliy, 
so shall the Son of man be three days and three 
nights in the heart of the earth.” As to the first 
con: ideration, it seems to me to rest upon a barrow 
and uutevable conception of inspiration. Wao 
should we thick that the Spirit ot God, which ia- 
spired the a:chitectural geuius of B zaleel and the 
musical aod pvetical genius of D.vid, and spoke in 
the beaatiful tictions which our Lord created for 
moral instruction, should not have in«pired the 
imagination to write ruch a monodrama as J +b, or 
such an idyl as the Soug of Sougs, or such a chap- 
ter of imaginative contessional literature as Kccle- 

iastes, or such a table or apologue as in other lit- 
erature we should deem the story of J nah to be? 
I can well uuderstand why the Pu-itans, who con- 
demned alli tic:ion, should be shocked at the idea 
that the Bible could cuntain fiction ; but surely we 
have learned that fiction, drama, fable, poetry, are 
all media tor the conveyauce of moral instruction, 
and why should we doubt that inspiration may use 
them for this purpose? The inspiration of the 
Book of Junah 1s sven, not in the confurmity of the 
narrative to fact, nor in the marvels which it 
recounts, but in the moral lessons which the poem 
conveys. 

Christ’s reference to Jonah did formerly seem 
to me to involve his indureement of the historical 
character of the book. But it does not now so seem 
tome. A preacher's retereuce “as Uiysses sailed 
between Scylia and Charybdis” would not indicate 
his opinion that the story ot U:ysses was historical. 
As inspiration may use imagination to convey a 
moral lesson, so the Divine Teacher may well have 
used literature to illustrate one.* 





2 International Sunday-School Lesson for April 19, 1811. 
—Jonah i., 1-17. 

2 ic is nuticeab e that only ia Matthaw is the reference to 
the wha-.e ur vig tish, and also that the Sun of man was not, on 
any possible c mputativa, three days aud three mights in she 
earth ; which nas ied to the not unnatural suyposition that 
this pariucular verse (Matt, xit., 4u) 1s an addition by sume 
munkish copyist, 
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I cone'ude, then, that the story of Jonah is 
an apologue. probably f.u.rded on history, but with 
how much of real history ia it, it is now impus-inle 
to tell. The naturalistic explanation—as that 
Jonah was put ashore aod «topped in an inn with 
the sign of a whale, or that he was put off in a 
dag, ® barge or small boat, and remained ia the 
hotd of this barge and so was washed ashore—wve 
dismiss with a smile at the ingeauity of critics, ex- 
pended with so much labor and such insignificant 
results. Nor am I sure that the moral lexson: of 
the story is not more apt to be covered up by much 
moralizing than elucidated by it. That moral lies, 
so far as the chapter now before us is concerned, 
rather in the simple story itself than in any elabo- 
ra ededuc'ionsthe:efrom. I would suggest, rather 
than elaborate them. 

Fleeing from duty is not fleeing from the pres- 
ence of the Lord. By avoiding or evading an 
obligation we do not eecape it; or the Lord who 
lays that obligation on us. 

Great peace in great trouble is not always a con- 
clusive evidence of innocence. Christ slept in the 
tempest—but so did Jonah. 

Be sure your sin will fiid you out. 

When it has found you out, acknowledge your sia 
and confess vour God and return to your allegiance 
to him—cost wht it may. 

And be wili furg:ve and deliver all those that 
thus put their trust in him. 


Whether we regard this as a story, an apologue, 
a fable, or thiak it to be a history of events waich 
in our time could not occur, the moral lesson re- 
mains the same. It may be added in a sentence 
that the great daliverauce can hardly bs classiticd 
with the Biblical miracles, for they are sigas of a 
Divine Msssage and Messenger, and thisis not. I¢ 
is no siga to the seamen, who kuow nothing of it; 
nor to Nin: veh, who know ic, if at atl, only by the 
mouth of J nah; it is a sign only to Jonah, who 
needs no sign. since he already ackaowledges the 


Loid as his God. 








THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


One man pins me to the wall, while wich another 
I walk among stars.—[ E:nerson. 





We read often that Curist treated the multi- 
tudes * with compas-ion.” We are too prone to 
indignation or denarciation, or both, and so miss 
the way to help them.—[R-v. A Norris. 





Science tells us there nas b2en a survival of the 
fittest. Doubtless this is so. S» in the future 
there will be a survival of the fittest. Woars is 0? 
Wisdom, gepti-ness, meekness, brotherly kindaess, 
and charity. Over thoss who have the-« traits 
death hath no permaneat power.—[H. W. War- 
ren, D D. 


Holiness and happiaess are twin sisters. We 
may, for the sake of explanatino, speak of one as 
older and as iatroduciog the other; but really they 
are born at the same tine, aad grow side by side. 
B.essed are the uadefiled in the way, or, in other 
words, “ happy are the holy wh» walk in the law 
of the Lord.’ —[F.ancis C. Monfort, D.D. 








Father, we thank thee that amid the joys of the 
flesh, amid the delights of our daily work. and all 
the sweet aud sileat biesseduess of mortal friend- 
ship and love upon the earth, thou givest us the 
jy of knowing thee, the still and calm delight of 
lying low in thy hand. and feeling the breath of 
thy Spirit upoo us. Yea, Lord, we thank thee 
tnat thou holde t each one of u, yea, all of thy 
cbiidren, aud the universe itself, as a mother folds 
her baby to her bosom, and blessest us all with 
thine infi ite loving kindness and thy tender 
mercy.—[J .seph Roux. 





God looks for such piety in his people as shall 
be hike a pillar—stabie, reliable, aud capable of 
bearing pressure frum without. He wants a piety 
that shall stand firmly amid the hurricanes of ad- 
versity—that shali resist the pressure of an uaruly 
mob of doubts—that shall bear the weight of in- 
numerable cares—aad that shall pass uascathed 
through the most cractal tests supplied by skeptical 
and sarcastic onlovkers. But va the top of the 
pillar mart be lily work. Tue beaaty of tne Lord 
must be upon us. Everything unlovable, repulsive, 
defective, and incunsistent must be eschewed. 
Beauty must be blended with strength.—[ De. Hiteh- 
ens. 
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The Methodists All the Methodist Conferences at 

and the Wo- their sessions this spring or next fall 
will have for their chief subject of 
discussion the proposition to admit 
women as delegates to the General Conference as well 
as to the lesser conferences. It will be remembered 
that the popular vote in the churches resulted in a vic- 
tory for the women by a majority of about 100,000, in 
a total vote of about 450,000. For the measure to be 
adopted, however, it requires a three-fourths vote in 
the local conferences and a two-thirds vote in the next 
General Conference (Omaha, May, 1892). The New 
York East Conference, in session last week in Pat- 
chogue, L. I., Bishop Foss presiding, voted on this ques- 
tion 152 to 56 adversely to the measure ; the discussion 
was not prolonged or very spirited. The New York 
Conference, in session in Yonkers, Bishop Fitzgerald 
presiding, discussed the question vigorously for two or 
three days, and up to Tuesday morning had not reached 
a vote. An observant attendant at the debates in both 
conferences remarked that the force of the argument 
appeared to be with those sustaining the proposed 
change, but the majority of votes and the most earnest 
interest lay with the other side. The strongest argu- 
ment urged against the measure appeared to be the 
fact that the vote of the laity was very small in pro- 
portion to the membership of the churches, and it was 
averred with considerable show of reason that if the 
women themselves were earnestly in favor of its 
adoption they would have secured a larger vote in the 
churches—especially as they themselves had there the 
privilege of voting on the question. It was also urged 
that the Methodist Church now gives women many 
and important opportunities of activity both in philan- 
thropic and church work. On the other side, one of 
the best arguments was made by the Rev. W. G. 
Browning, who said, among other things : 


man Question. 


“T remember an old deacon in Hudson away back in 
the days when women were not permitted to take any 
part in our formal church exercises. The deacon used 
to say : ‘ The sisters ought to take part, I say. Yes, I 
know what St. Paul aa about the sisters keeping in 
the background, but I am alive now, and I differ from 
the old gentleman.’ That was a brave saying then, 
before we had, as we now have, women as class leaders, 
superintendents of Sunday-schools, and reserve dele- 

tes to Electoral Conferences. It is said that the 

ripture is against our side. Yet I read in the Serip- 
ture that God made man in his own image, male and 
female created he them, and that he called them Adam. 
Man was not made until Eve was made. Then there’s 
the argument about Paul. If Paul lived now he would 
write to the Church of to-day, not the church at Ephe- 
sus. Finally, remember that it was to Mary that Jesus 
first appeared after the resurrection to bid her carry 
the good news to the brethren.” 
The East German Conference, in session in Baltimore 
last week, voted 41 to 1 against admitting women as 
delegates to the General Conference. 


The Churches What can the churches do for the 
hte poor? This is the question that is 
Steeses. constantly being reiterated with a con- 

tinually increasing earnestness and 
directness. Dr. Rainsford asks it in the current 
number of the “ Forum,” and his reply contains some 
very plain speaking. In the development of self-help, 
self-respect, and self-dependence, in fighting, not with 
individuals, but with causes, in improving the tenement- 
house and competing with the saloon to gain the atten- 
tion and interest of the vicious, lies, says Dr. Rainsford, 
the hope of Christian work in the crowded cities. He 
adds : “The rector of the wealthiest Protestant church 
in the world, in a letter to the New York ‘ Herald’ of 
November 30, 1890, over his own signature, says : 

*“* The Church was not founded with the direct view 
to moral culture, class elevation, etc. I have no con- 
fidence in the judgment or wisdom of those who tell us 
that the Church must try to reach the masses, purify 
polities, elevate the laboring classes.’ 

No wonder, when leaders take such a position, that the 

masses turn from them with bitter impatience, and 

often turn, too, from the Church in whose name they 
so mistakenly speak. When it is proposed to collect 
and expend money for a church edifice that shall em- 
body American Christianity more fitly than any other, 
the collective wisdom of the Church in New York pro- 
poses to place it—the new cathedral—where it will 
be practically inaccessible to the very poor. Surely it 
does not need any great penetration to see that two or 
three large free churches, built on cleared spaces, on 
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east and west down-town sites, always open to the 
public, provided with real preachers, and having each 
a large kindergarten, a swimming bath, and a gymna- 
sium, as important parts of its outfit—that these, ade- 
quately supported and endowed, would be a recognition 
of our past and present ignorance and neglect, and a 
step, nay, a stride, in the right direction. Near these 
churches a band of unmarried clergy and picked lay 
workers should live, undertaking duty for a stated time, 
perhaps ; and under their control all these accessories 
of civilization could be placed. This plan would cost 
money, but it would do more to right the Church in the 
eyes of the working people, it would more immediately 
affect the life of the metropolis, it would do more to 
sweeten and purify the bitter springs at which the poor 
must drink, than the building of ten cathedrals would 
ever do.” 


A sketch of the new Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle is printed below, which will 
give our readers a pretty good idea 
of the outward appearance of the 
largest Protestant church in this country. It is to be 
dedicated before long with interesting and varied ex- 
ercises. This is the third church which has been built for 
Dr. Talmage in Brooklyn, each being of necessity much 
larger than its predecessor. Twice fire has destroyed 
the edifices built especially for this congregation. 
October 13, 1889, was the date of the destruction of the 
Schermerhorn Street structure, which seated 3,000, 
and had the largest organ then in the country. The new 
church occupies an entire block in Greene Avenue, be- 
tween Waverley and Clinton Avenues, is 100 feet long 
by 150 feet deep, and has a Sunday-school room at- 


Dr. Talmage’s 
New 
Tabernacle. 





THE NEW BROOKLYN TABERNACLE. 
(From the New York * Tribune.’’) 


tached which measures 100 by 50 feet and will hold 
2,500. The church itself will seat 5,000 persons. The 
architecture is a medieval Gothic, the distinctive 
feature being the great tower and spire at the corner 
of the building. When completed this will be 160 feet 
high. The building is constructed of red mottled brick 
trimmed with red sandstone. The exterior is ornate, 
and there is considerable carved stone work. There 
are two great entrances in the base of the tower, and 
between these, within a cluster of pillars, is the corner- 
stone, bearing the name of the church in rustic letters, 
and the date, 1890, when it was laid. In the wall of 
the Sunday-school room is the corner-stone of the pre- 
ceding building. It has the inscription: “ Brooklyn 
Tabernacle. Built 1870. Destroyed by fire, 22d De- 
cember, 1872. Rebuilt 1873.” The cost of the new 
building will be about $350,000. 


Idols Mr. Mackay writes from Formosa to 
Abandonea. ‘he Canadian Presbyterian Society, 
with which he is connected, of an ex- 

traordinary turning from idols on the part of the peo- 
ple of Ka-le-oan, a village, or rather a congeries of 
villages, recently visited by him. A native assistant 
had commenced work in that district, but Mr. Mackay 
had been hindered from going there, though he had 
had the matter in mind for a dozen years. On his re- 
cent visit he found many of the people having a clear 
idea of Gospel truth, while all of them were wearied 
of idol-worship. But they told the missionary that the 
military mandarin had declared that they must keep 
up their idol-worship or else become rebels against 
Chinese authority. Mr. Mackay visited the official, 
who “ wished him peace,” and gave permission to the 
people to do as they liked. A council was at once held 
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by‘the people, which turned out tojbe}boisterous ; but 
on Mr. Mackay’s entering the assembly and inquiring 
if it were because of difference of opinion, he was in- 
formed that the people were unanimous, and that they 
were only giving vent to their indignation for having 
served idols so long. They then handed over for 
Christian service an idol temple which they had built 
at a cost of $2,000. The nextday was a joyous one. 
Led by the head men of the place, parties went from 
village to village gathering up idols, incense sticks, 
and all the paraphernalia of idolatry, and made 
a great bonfire of them all. The temple, now a Chris- 
tian church, was opened, and the people poured in, 
singing with great gladness the 100th Psalm. The 
three main facts in the case Mr. Mackay states thus : 
(1) Nearly 500 idolaters cleaned their houses of idols 
in our presence. (2) They declared themselves anx- 
ious to worship the Lord, the Redeemer. (3) They 
gave a temple built for idols as a house of worship for 
the living and true God. 


The Weak 4 good many people, points_out_Dr. 
Seether arvin R. Vincent in a recent ut- 
asa Bully, terance, are included in the list of 
weak brethren who do not belong 
there. “They are people who, so far from being 
weak, have sharp conceptions and very positive con- 
victions of duty ; who insist on forcing their convic- 
tions upon the practical acceptance of others, and who 
claim the right of the weak brother to extort from 
them concessions of individual liberty, so as to make 
their conduct square with their own ideas. Under 
these circumstances the ‘weak brother’ writes him- 
self down as a crank, a fraud, and a bully. He changes 
Paul’s generous concession into imperious demand. 
He says to his brother: ‘ Your meat does not please 
me, therefore you must not eat.’” And he instances 
as cases where the weak brother has arrogantly de- 
manded that his tastes be not offended, that of a 
saintly, sweet woman who was reproved by a “pil- 
laress” of the church for wearing kid gloves; that of 
a religious journal which within a year printed a 
diatribe against ministers who wear beards, and the 
fact that he was himself recently kindly but solemnly 
admonished that he was impairing his influence as a 
minister by wearing “gold”—the precious metal al- 
luded to being a plain gold ring placed on his finger 
thirty-five years ago by his wife. And these examples 
might be multiplied. Possibly our friends who object 
to instrumental music in church, or those who forbid 
church members to vote because the name of God is 
not in the Constitution, might find an opportunity to 
apply the thought. All these exactions are not urged 
to hold up the weak brother who stumbleth, but to 
satisfy and give self-complacency to the very strong 
brother who, in the slang of the day, “knows it all.” 
And, to quote Dr. Vincent once more: “It does not 
take long for a few trifles of this kind to aggregate 
themselves into a social and religious tyranny which 
is as irrational as it is despotic. These things are not 
matters of wounding weak consciences. They have 
little or nothing to do with conscience. They are in- 
dividual religious crotchets, used by certain conceited 
and self-assertive men, and by certain meddlesome 
women, as vantage points from which to thrust a hand 
into their neighbor’s business, and to indulge their de- 
sire to manage and rule. They have no claims to tender 
dealing. They constitute a religious bullyism, which 
may easily become intolerable.” 








‘““HOLD THE FORT.” 


Two correspondents, one in Ohio and one in New 
Hampshire, recently asked The Christian Union for the 
origin of the famious hymn in the equally famous 
“ Moody and Sankey ” collection, of which the refrain 
is “ Hold the fort, for I am coming.” We referred 
our correspondents’ questions to Mr. Sankey, who has 
sent us the following interesting letter on the subject : 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Your letter of inquiry as to the origin of the hymn 
“Hold the Fort” was duly received. The following 
newspaper clipping contains the facts in regard to the 
matter so far as I have been able to ascertain them: 

“When Sherman was holding Atlanta, and stripping 
his army for his famous ‘march to the sea,’ Hood’s 
army was suddenly thrown on Altoona Pass, which was 
defended by a fort commanded by General Corse. The 
position was nearly, or quite, fifty miles from the head- 
quarters of Sherman, and its vital importance was 
known in both armies and to its gallant commander. 
When the enemy (General Johnston) approached, Gen- 
eral Corse made up his mind that the position must be 
held at all costs, and he told the men that there would 
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be no’retreat'nor'surrender. Kenesaw Mountain over- 
looked the pass, and on the summit was a signal sta- 
tion ; and after General Corse had sent a message in- 
forming Sherman of the attack, and his purpose of 
making a desperate defense, he addressed himself to 
the work at hand with a vigor which will always be the 
theme of song and story. The attack began early in 
the morning, and the heavy masses of the Confederate 
troops were pushed with great determination close up 
to the works, and at one time entered a small redonbt, 
but were driven back at every assault. About ten 
o’clock at night, as one who ‘was there’ well remem- 
bers, the signal station flag gave a message which was 
not clearly distinguished because of the heavy stnoke 
which bung over our lines, but in a few moments the as- 
sault slackened a little, and as the smoke blew away 
the message was read, ‘ Hold the fort ; we are coming.’ 
The message was repeated to all the regimental com- 
manders, and was read in every battery, and it was re- 
ceived everywhere with great cheers. It was the only 
message received that day, but Sherman ordered it 
repeated from time to time during the day, and when- 
ever the immediate duty would permit, or the smoke 
would allow the flag to be seen, every eye was turned 
to the white flag, with its crimson square standing out 
boldly in relief against the clear sky, and it always 
said, ‘Hold the fort ; we are coming.’ It was from 
this event that the burden of Sankey’s religious song 
was taken, which has been sung in all the great relig- 
ious meetings wherever the English language is 
spoken. General Corse got a severe wound, and the 
losses in his command were heavy, but in the afternoon 
the losses of the enemy were so great that the assault 
was discontinued.” 

Five years after the close of the war Major D. W. 
Whittle made use of this incident in an address de- 
livered before a Sunday-school convention in Illinois. 
Bliss was leading the singing. The relation of the 
story and the manner in which it was used by the 
speaker made a deep impression upon Mr. Bliss, who 
at once composed the words of the famous song, and 
on returning to his home in Chicago wrote out the 
music, and a short time afterward it was published and 
given to the world. This was in May, 1870, “ Twenty 
years ago.” A few weeks before the death of Mr. Bliss, 
in talking with him about his popular songs, he 
remarked to me that he hoped that he was not to be 
remembered in the fature only as the author of “ Hold 
the Fort,” as he thought that he had written many 
songs much better than that one; but before many 
months had rolled away, on a monument at Rome, 
Pa., erected by some of his friends, were cut these 
words, among others : 

Paiuie Pav. BLiIss, 
AUTHOR OF 
Hold the Fort. 


This was one of the first songs used by me to rouse 
the people of England when Mr. Moody and I went 
there in 1873. It stirred the whole country, and soon 
was sung all over Great Britain. An indication of the 
hold this and other American songs made upon the 
people may be seen in the case of the two actors who 
came on the stage in one of the largest theaters in 
England and attempted to caricature Mr. Moody and 
myself, when the galleries struck up “ Hold the Fort,” 
and kept on singing the piece until the actors had to 
withdraw from the stage. On their reappearing, with 
the purpose of continuing the performance, the song 
was again started, and continued until that part of the 
entertainment was given up. I have been informed 
that the cabling of this incident to this country at the 
time it took place turned the attention of our country- 
men more thoroughly to our work across the sea than 
all the reports previously sent over in relation to the 
movement over there. Yours truly, 

Tra D. SANKEY. 








A FRIEND OF WESLEY. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Your issue of March 26 states that “a gentleman in 
Cincinnati believes that he is the only person in this 
country who has shaken a hand that shook the hand 
of the great Wesley.” 

The Rev. James Wilson, pastor of the Beneficent 
Congregational Church in Providence, R. I., from 1793 
to 1839, was trained for the ministry by John Wesley, 
and rode a circuit with him in Ireland. There are 
scores of people living in Providence, and some prob- 
ably elsewhere, who have shaken the hand of James 
Wilson. If the Cincinnati brother will come to Provi- 
dence we will introduce him to some of those who 
share his reverence for the great founder of Method- 
ism, and boast of a worthy connecting link. 

Provipence, R. I. Tisen G. Vosr. 








DEATH OF DR. SPEAR. 


The Rev. Dr. Samuel T. Spear, of the editorial staff of 
the “Independent,” and a well-known Presbyterian 
clergyman, died suddenly on Wednesday of last week at 
his home in Brooklyn, at the age of seventy-nine. Dr. 
Spear was ordained to the ministry in 1835, and his first 
poe was in the Second Presbyterian Church of 

ansingburg, N. Y. In 1843 he went to Brooklyn, 
and became pastor of the old South Presbyterian Church 
in Clinton Street. He served this church for twenty- 
seven years, and ranked among the ablest Presbyterian 
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ministers in the city. In 1870 he resigned to become 
a member of the editorial staff of the “ Independent,” 
and devoted the rest of his life mainly to writing, 
preaching only occasionally. 

Dr. Spear was the author of several books, including 
“ Bible Heroes,” “ Church and State,” and “The Fed- 
eral Judiciary,” and he published many sermons and 
review articles besides his unsigned editorial work. 
He was a vigorous writer, and had a special reputation 
as an authority upon ecclesiastical law. In the trial of 
Dr. Talmage before the Brooklyn Presbytery upon 
charges growing out of the severance of his relations 
with the “ Christian at Work,” Dr. Spear was the chief 
counsel for the defendant. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—A joint meeting of the Ministers’ Associations of 
the Presbyterian, Methodist, and Reformed Churches 
of this city and vicinity was held in the Collegiate 
Church on Monday of last week. The general subject 
for discussion was : “The Undeveloped Forces of the 
Church.” This was considered under three heads: 
“Christianity a Life, Not a Creed,” “ Wealth a Stew- 
ardship, Not a Possession,” and “The Church our 
Force, Not our Field.” The principal speakers were 
the Rev. Drs. C. M. Giffen, Henry Van Dyke, Roder- 
ick Terry, C. L. Thompson, and Carlos Martyn. At 
the end of the discussion a resolution was read express- 
ing the sorrow of those present at the death of Dr. 
Crosby, and referring to the valuable work Dr. Crosby 
had done in both religious and civic affairs. 

—Six students of Yale University have arranged to 
do mission work in New York City during the coming 
summer. 

—The Society of Friends of the United Kingdom 
say, in their last report, that they have 15,500 mem- 
bers, and that their annual death rate is incomparably 
low—about 16 5-10 per 1,000. 

—Dr. Herbert Welsh and Mr. Chauncey M. Depew 
were the principal speakers before the Baptist Social 
Union of this city last week. The topic discussed was 
the Indian question. Mr. Welsh described the condi- 
tions and causes which led to the recent Indian out- 
break, and found the root of the difficulty in the spoils 
system, which still prevailed in the Indian service. He 
emphasized the need for putting the Indian Bureau 
bit the Civil Service rules, and said President Har- 
rison and General Morgan were both anxious to do 
this. Mr. Depew said that the present system of dealing 
with the Indians had come to us from the two methods 

racticed by the Puritans and by the Dutch. The 
haben method was to steal the Indians’ land and 
shoot them if they objected and tried to recover it, 
and the Datch method was to buy Manhattan Island 
of them for $24, and then take the money away from 
them for fear they would spend it in drink. Then, when 
the Indians pcm shaven. the situation, and fought 
against it in their own way, the whole world was hor- 
rified at the atrocities of savage warfare. Hard work, 
education, and Christian influences were the true fac- 
tors in the solution of the Indian problem. 

—Dr. George F. Pentecost, who went to India last 
fall on an evangelistic mission, took Mr. and Mrs. 
George C. Stebbins to lead the singing. After labor- 
ing a few weeks in Calcutta among the Europeans, it 
was decided to turn to the educated natives, and the 
singers left Dr. Pentecost and accompanied Bishop 
Thoburn in a visit through the country, traveling sev- 
eral thousand miles and singing in all the principal 
cities of the Empire. They planned to sail for home on 
February 28, and will stop in Egypt, Palestine, Italy, 
Germany, and England, reaching home by midsum- 
mer. 

—A ge for the creation of a Baptist theologi- 
cal college either at Oxford or Cambridge is being 
mooted, but as yet no definite step has been taken. 
It appears that the original endowment of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, while not excluding Baptists, or, in 
fact, any ministers of the Free Church from utilizing 
its advantages, prevents them from receiving its schol- 
arships, it being a sine qua non that they must, like the 
principals and professors, be Congregationalists. It is 
not unlikely, seeing that a strong feeling exists in favor 
of the union of the two bodies, that an inquiry will be 
instituted with a view to removing any existing dis- 
ability.—[London Correspondence Manchester Guard- 
ian. 
—While Congregationalists are planning for a great 
International Council in London with 300 delegates, 
Methodists are looking forward to a similar gathering 
of 500 representatives of their denomination in Wash- 
ington next October. This is to be the second Meth- 
odist Ecumenical Conference, the first one having been 
held in London ten years ago. The Eastern Hemi- 
sphere is to send 200 delegates, and the other 300 will 
represent North and South America. The Conference 
is to continue twelve days. There is a Committee on 
Public Worship, who will arrange for the ministers 
from abroad to preach in prominent pulpits at points 
distant from Washington as well as in that city, so that 
the eloquence and power of the Methodist Church of 
the whole world will mike its impressicn on this coun- 
try. The coming season, it is already evident, is to be 
memorable for notable gatherings of various denomina.- 
tions of the Christian Church.—[Congregationalist. 

—A faithful missionary of the American Sunday- 
School Union in Georgia, who has just completed his 
tenth year of service, writes as follows: “ A little 
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over ten years ago I wrote my first letter as~mission- 
ary of the American Sunday-School Union. I have had 
peculiar trials and some dark days, also many days of 
joy and sunshine, In reviewing the work of these ten 
r— I am greatly pleased with the results. The 
rd’s guiding hand has been over me. Among the 
fruits already seen are thirty-one churches grown out 
of this work, a record far exceeding my highest expec- 
tations ; but they are there, wielding an influence in 
spreading the Gospel with results which eternity alone 
will reveal. Here are the facts: 359 new Sunday- 
schools organized, with 15,483 members ; 157 schools 
aided, first time ; 1,231 schools receiving aid the second 
time ; 2,222 Bibles, 2,598 Testaments, and $5,244 
worth of books and papers distributed ; 916 sermons 
and 4,817 addresses delivered ; 4,258 family visits 
made ; and 50,645 miles traveled. The thirty-one 
churches contain 1,500 members, over 900 of them 
converted in our Union schools. About 80 per cent. of 
my Sunday-schools prove to be permanent. J. R. F.” 

—According to Dr. W. H. Roberts, American statis- 
tical secretary of the Presbyterian Alliance, the Pres- 
byterian and Reformed denominations throughout the 
world have 20,265,500 adherents. 

—The 150th anniversary of the Wilbraham (Mass.) 
Congregational church will be celebrated June 24. A 
new church manual has lately been issued which con- 
tains the names of all the members of the society since 
its foundation. There were only eight members then. 

—The Rev. Dr. A. H. Bradford, of the Congrega- 
tional church of Montclair, N.J., has received the 
high honor of being invited by Principal Fairbairn, of 
Mansfield College, Oxford University, England, to 
= the sermon on Commencement Sunday. It will 

the closing sermon in the Nonconformist course of 
the University. 

—The Chicago Congregational Club has entered its 
sg against the permission said to have been given 

y the Government to Buffalo Bill to add to his Wild 
West show the Sioux Indians now held as prisoners of 
war at Fort Sheridan. The resolutions offered by 
General C. H. Howard, and adopted unanimously, 
spoke of such treatment of these prisoners of war as a 
travesty of justice, as demoralizing to the Indians’ 
sense of justice, and debasing to character ; utterly 
opposed to the judgment of our missionaries, and re- 
pugnant to the instincts of the Christian people of the 
country. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
— I. Taylor has become pastor of the church in Clio, 


ch. 
—J. B. Clark, at present an assistant of Dr. Storrs, has 
xeogeed a call from the Lee Avenue Church in Brooklyn, 


—W. F. Berger accepts a call to Moravia, N. Y. 

—I. W. Metcalf was installed as pastor of the Houghton 
Avenue Church of Cleveland, O., on March 18. 

—E. G. French, of the Oberlin Seminary, accepts a call to 
the Second Church of Terre Haute, Ind. 

- F, E. Hopkins, of New Canaan, Conn., has received a 
call to the First Church of Dubuque, Ia. 

—F. E. Dalzell has received a call from the First Church 
of Mansfield, Conn. 

—George H. Young, of the New South Church of Boston, 
Mass., has resigned on account of ill health. 

—William Slade, of West Newberry, Mass., has received 
a call from the First Church of Williamstown. 

—C. E. Williams, of Longton, Kan., has resigned. 

—William Bullock was ordained and installed as pastor 
of the church in Mulliken, Mich., on March 11. 

—W. O. Weeden accepts a call to Upper Montclair, N. J. 

—G. A. Tewksbury, of Plymouth Church, Seattle, Wis., 
has resigned. 

—KE. A. Robinson was installed as pastor of the church in 
Wollaston, Mass., on March 26. 

—Alexander Lewis, assistant pastor of Pilgrim Church of 
New York City, has received # call from the congregation 
< the New England Church in South Ninth Street, Brook- 
yn, N. Y. 
“an C. Townsend has received a call to Westhampton, 


ass. 
—Edward Bradley, of Stockbridge, Mass., has received a 
call to South Britain, Conn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—A. B. Brown (Congregational) accepts a call to the 
church in Bellingham Bay, Wash. 

—J.G@, Snedecor accepts a call to the Avondale Church, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

—F. A. M. Brown has become pastor of the First Church 
in New Haven, Conn, 

—D. A. A. Herron was lately installed as the pastor of the 
Glendale Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

—J.D. Moffat has been chosen pastor of the newly organ- 
ized Third Church of Washington, Pa. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—John W. Phillips, rector of Grace Church (P. E.), 
Washington, D. C., died last week, at the age of seventy. 

—Henry Wilson, for several years an assistant at St. 
George’s Church (P. E.), New York City, has resigned and 
bape a ——- mission b> sg 

—John. B. Campbell, for over fifty years an Episcopal 
clergyman, died at Brooklyn, N. Y., on March a1, at the 
age of seventy-six. 

—E. H. Porter, rector of St. Paul’s Church (P. E.), Paw- - 
tucket, R. I., has resigned and accepts the rectorship of 
Emanuel Church, Newport, R. I. 

—S. T. Graham has been elected rector of St. Paul’s 
Church (P. E.), Norwalk, Conn. 

—John E, Cookman, D.D., formerly a Methodist minister 
but who two years ago entered the Episcopal Church, died 
in this city on March 29, 

—R. H. Hatfield, D.D., a well-known Methodist divine 
of Evanston, Ill., died on March 1. 

—John Rossell, who had had charge of several Methodist 
churches in Brooklyn and its suburbs, died last week in 


Brooklyn, at the age of seventy-one. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


PALFREY'S HISTORY OF NEW ENGLAND.’ 


The late Dr. Palfrey died without quite ficish- 
ing his great work. thiugh the fitth volume, bring- 
ing the bistory down tothe period uf the revolution, 
was substantially completed at his death It is this 
volume which is now published, his son baving seen 
it through the press and prioting it almost ex- 
actly as his father Jeft it in manurcript. It 
does not compare favorably with the earlier vol- 
umes. Evther Dr. Palfrey was tired of his work, 
or he found the period before the R-volation less 
attractive and ipterestiog than the centary and a 
half which preceded it. Probably both causes have 
had their influence upon the work. Another point 
is to be remewbered, and that is, that he was then 
far advanced in years and could not feel the same 
interest in bis history which he had when he be- 
gan it in middle life. Dr. Palfrey had a diff-rent 
idea of history it elf, and how it sh -uld be written, 
from that which now prevails. He made it digni- 
fied and severe and circumstantial. He did not 
find big way to the beart of events aud color them 
with the thoughts and feelings of the people. He 
relied more upon docaments than upon facts as they 
are interpreted by the popular mind, and one gets 
a very limited idea from this fiaal volame of the 
intenre feeling, both political and religious, which 
preceded the American Revolution. Not that 
everything is Jeft cut, but it does not come up to 
the full presentation of the subj-ct. Even Mr. 
Bancroft gives us a more lively story. Toen it is 
to be noted that the ecclesiastical movements in 
New England, which bad a great deal to do ia 
hastening our independence of Great Britain, re- 
ceive almost no attention at all. De Paifrey gives 
no in-izght into the movement to obtain a bishop 
for New England, the fear of which, says Jubn 
Adams. did more than any other single cause to 
move the Puritans to separate frgm the mother 
country. The more one studies this work, the less 
he is satisfied with it. Ic is still the most impor 
tant single history of the period, but so maoy rm -a- 
ographs have been written s.nce it was begun, and 
so much more is known abvut special events or 
movewents, that the formal narrative seems tame 
and weak as compared with the intensity of feel- 
ing which is known to have prevailed in New Eog- 
land at the middie and onwards of the eighteenta 
century. 

While we thus find cons‘derable fault with Dr. 
Palfrey’s work—and we could ea-ily find a great 
deal more—it would be ungrac ous not to recognize 
its merits. Dr Palfrey had not a legal miod, and 
cou'd not quite understand the importance of the 
fundamenial ideas which controlled New England 
betore the Revolu:ion, but within his limitauons be 
surveyed the poluical field with a certain impar- 
tiality. and furnishes a good general outline of the 
staie uf Great B itain and of New England from 
the year 1740 to the Revolution. There is litide 
Oppertanity in his cooceptioa of what belongs to 
his work to paint portraits or emphasize religious 
and secular movements or follow the course of 
ideas. Dr. Palfrey is profoundly impressed with 
the machinery of government. aud coutioes his nar- 
rative mainly to those who run the machine. In 
this re+pect one obtains from his concluding vol- 
ume a very good outliae history of the whoie perivd, 
and it is possiole to su ily this work. with a large 
am: uot of illustrative reading. to great advantage. 
It is a clear and auhorttative statement, and is 
fortified by quotations and references at every 
point. A wruer like De Francis Parkman would 
have told the same story with plenty of culor and 
in @ wore engaging style. But Dr. Patfrey had 
hitle ta-te for color, and evidently lacked in the 
power to see things from the point of view of the 
imegination. To bim a fact was a fact, aod his 
great aim was to put his facis together so com- 
pactly and plainly that no one could mistake his 
meaning. These are his substantial merits, and 
while they do not make his work popular, they cer- 
tainly give it a trustworthy chasacter as far as it 
goes. The general reader will fiod an excellent 
statement of the religi: us condition at the middle 
of the century in Dc. Palfrey’s chapter on * The 
Great Awakening.” Even here there isno attempt 
at portraiture, but Eiwards and Whuetield and 
Chauncy stand out in strong colors as the ecclesi_ 
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astical leaders of the day, and their work is faith- 
fully indicated. In other parts of the volume one 
finds limited recognition of the side-play of social 
life upon graver events, but for the most part Dr. 
Palfrey is too much engaged with the march of 
events to turn aside for pictures of society. 

Oar impression from reading this work is that, 
while Dr. Palfrey’s history may not for along time 
be superseded, it does not stand in the way of, but 
rather compels, the rewriting of the history of New 
Eogland bv one who takes wider views of the whole 
period. We want to know more about our New 
England ancestors and the growth of opinions and 
ideas among them. Dr. Palfrey mainly follows 
the trend of religious and political life. There are 
many points on which we consult his history for 
information without obtaining it, and these neg- 
lected features are the secret springs or controlliag 
inflaences which determine pubiic action. What 
we want is a work which contains all that Dr. 
Palfrey gives us and combines with it the social 
avd economic history of New England as Mr. 
Weeden has given it, and the following of the trend 
of ideas which has been well set forth by Mr. John 
Fi-ke in his “ Beginnings of New England.”” We 
do not know of any single writer, unless it be 
Judge Chamberlain, who is competent to give us 
all that the present age demands in the history of 
New England. He has the facts at his fingers’ 
ends, and has gone to the sources of information, so 
that, uoless he attempted to make an exhaustive 
history, which would consume a vast amount of 
time in verifying authorities, he could quickly and 
accurately give us the history of New England 
which is now demanded; and our convictions on 
this point are greatly increased from the fact that, 
since the concluding volume of Dr. Palfrey’s work 
has been published, he bas shown, io his review of 
it im a contemporary journal, that he is keenly 
alive to the new reading of this history which it is 
now posvizie for a broad minded and intelligent 
American to undertake. If he should devote his 
well carved leisure to a comprehensive history of 
tr yrowths of New Eogland in the last three cent- 
ives, leaving out the story of Eoglish religious aud 
political movements, which takes 100 much room in 
Dr. Palfrey 8 work, and covfiue himself strictly to 
the real essentials of the narrative and the bringing 
out of political ard religious and social conditivns 
as we now know they existed, he could prodoce 
avolume which would be of priceless value to 
future generations. Ic is this hitory of New 
England of which we stand greatly in need. 


A PLEA FOR LIBERTY.’ 

The title of this book is a misnomer. It should 
read, A Piea for Independence. Independence 
ard liberty are often couvfouuded, but are very 
d ffcrent. Liberty is an end infinitely desirable in 
iweif ; independence is a means desi:able when it 
tends toward liberty, undesirable when it tends 
toward servitude. The Sccialist is a Sucialist be- 
cause he bel:evee that independence tends toward 
servitude and that S.calism will afford liberty 
Whether he is right or not, and, if in any respect 
right, to what extent, are among the most impor- 
taut questions in the political and social science of 
to-day. Whether Liberty and Socialism are antago- 
nistic is one of the chief questions of our time; 
that Iodependence aud Sucialism are opposites is 
not by any one to be questioned. 

This bu: k represents exact.y the opposite pole 
of thought from that represented by the “ Favian 
E says, ’ recently reviewed ia our columns. That 
would have the State owner of ail implements 
of indu-try, director of all industrial operations ; 
the must tadcal essays in this volume would 
leave the State ltile or nothing; would rel- 
egate the pustal business to individual enter- 
prise, and would prepare for the time when even 
police protection wuuld be afforded by private 
corporat ons The one would get rid of ail com- 
petition and force all society in one great combiaa- 
tion ; the other regards combination as a menace to 
modern civil zation, avd unlimited competition its 
saivation. Between these two extremists is a body 
of men, who constitute the vast majority of the 
unthinkivg, and we are inclined to believe also a 
majurity ot philosophic minds, who hold that in 
society there must be room for both competition 
aud combination, and that, as the solar universe is 
kept in order by the counteraction of centrifugal 
and centripetal forces, so society, by the balance 
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and adjustment of these two social forces, is skill- 
fully kept in equipoiee. 

These eseays are of very unequal value. Some 
of them, for example that on “The Evils of State 
Trading as Illustrated by the Post Office,” are 
robbed of all considerable value by their extreme 
partisanship. The author of this article points out 
serious defects in the administration of the postal 
system, but fails to recognize such facts as the great 
increase in the popular use of the telegraph since 
it became a government institution, and the large 
use which has been made of the postal savings bank 
system, despite the red tape of which he complains. 
He fails to take any note of the fact that without 
such a system there are liable to be large sectiuns, 
as in fact is the case in this country, in which no 
provision whatever is made by which a laboring 
man ean lay up his savings if he is so inclived. 
Whatever brings the savings bank close to the 
people stimulates habits of thrift. Within six weeks 
of the establishment of a penny savings bank in 
connection with one of the chapels of Piymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, fifty dollars were deposited by 
the children, which had before been speat on 
candy, or worse than wasted in pitching pennies 
—the street-buys’ method of gambling. Tne same 
spirit of partisanship characterizes the essay on 
* State Socialism in the Antipodes.” If one reads 
Sir Charles Dilke’s * Problems of Greater Britain,” 
he will imagine that its problems are ali in process 
of early solution in Aa-tralia by socialistic methods ; 
if one may trust Mr. Fairfield, Australia is rapidly 
rupning in debt, and its immediate future is hopeless 
bankruptcy. In short, the one writer sees only good, 
for be looks for nothing bat arguments for triumphant 
democracy ; and the other sees nothing but evil, 
for he searches only for proofs that S:ate interfer- 
ence with individualism sends the State to the 
dogs. This is neither history nor science. 

Much more valuable is George Huwells’s essay 
on * Liberty for Labor.” He traces the history of 
interference with ivdividualism from its earliest 
exhibition in the action of Guilds, to its latest in 
Factory Acts. He maintains, what the candid stu- 
dent ot history cannot well doubt, that legislative in- 
tervention was abs»lutely indispensable to secure 
hberty. He shows that where individualism has 
its fullest play, in tho-e industries which are pros- 
ecuted at home, the sweating system exists, a sys- 
tem worse in its effects on both health and morals 
than anything in combined labor in factories; yet 
he would draw the line sub;tantially at legislation 
for the protection of women and children; and 
objects very serivusly to legis ation endeavoring 
to deermne what shall constitute a labor day, 
even fur government employees. A_ singulerly 
suggest've essay is that on * The Limits of Lib- 
erty,” in which Mr. Doonisthorpe ingeniou ly un- 
dertakes to snow how the formation of corporations, 
combinations, and trusts, are all preparative, not 
for Sucialism, that is the assumption of industrial 
faactivas by tne S:ate, but for Aaarchism, that is 
the assumption of governmental functions by pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Tne two most valuable essays in the book are 
the introduction, “ From Freedom to Bondage,” by 
Herbert Spencer, and tne *Tne Tiue Line of 
Deliverance,” by the Hon. Auberon Herbert. 
Toese are valuable becau-e they afford a quasi 
answer from the individualist point ot view w the 
question, often proposed by the Sucialist as a 
* poser,” and not often. it mu-t be confessed, 
aoswered by the individualist: What remedy for 
present ills do you propose? Herbert Spencer 
traces the evolution of society thus far, and argues 
that the evils are steadily growing less, not greater, 
while as the evils lessen the sense of them in- 
creases and they grow less tolerable; he traces 
these evils to their root in a seltish human nature, 
and shows that so long as human nature remains 
unchanged, these evils will reappear, whatever 
form of organization society may take on; and he 
lays emphasis on the necessity for “a long con- 
tinuance of a social discipline” which gives reward 
to the industrious, the temperate, and the thritty, 
and inflicts penalties on those who practice the 
opposite vices. Without mentioning either 
Christ or religion, he takes what is distinctly the 
ground of the religion of Jesus Christ, that social 
reform mast be based on individual regeneration, 
and therefore must of necessity be the result of a 
gradual process. Mr. Herbert's essay is somewbat 
more specific in its recommendations. This essay 
is aimed rather at Trades-Unionism as it at present 
exists than at Socialism: bat he proposes to substi- 
tute for present Trades-Uuvionism a better form of 
industrial combination. He would have every 
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workingman absolately free to make what contract 
for his labor he chovses, at what price be can obrain. 
But he would have u sions formed to keep open the 
way to employment, to keep woikingmen po-ted as 
to prices of labor at different poicts, to facilitate 
travsfer from a glutted to a hurgry lacor market, 
to aid them in i.vestments, to act as house-building 
societies, and to promote industrial education; in 
thort, he would convert them from military organ- 
jzations, formed for offensive or defensive warfare, 
juto truly industrial orders. Taois essay should 
appeal to the best -ide of workingmen ia the hope 
it bolds out before them, namely, * to become, as he 
is probably entuled to be, the true owner of this 
world and all that iberein is,” and in the general 
method recommended for realizing that hope: 
“Seek to get rid of war... . Give uy attacking 
capital. . . . Cultivate with alltbe better employ- 
ers friendly personal relations.” There is nothing 
very high-ecunding about this advice; but simple 
methods are often the best, and slow methods uften 
the speediest. 

Taking this book as a whole, in spite of the 
partisanship of some of the essays, and the spirit of 
the doctrinaire in others, the volume is well worthy 
the careful study of any man who desires to under- 
stand the present trend of thought on industrial 


’ topics, and who is open-minded enough to look at 


the views of men who are in earnest to promote 
social reform, but who believe that it will best be 
promoted by other methods than any enlargement 
of State functions. 





Darwin's Coral Reefs. Edited, with Introduction, by 
Dr. J. W. Williams. Camelot Series. (New York : 
A. Lovell & Co. 40 cents.) Many intelligent readers 
may wonder why a scientific book publi-hed in 1842 
should be reprinted at this time. Svience bas made 
such mighty advance within the balf-century that there 
are very few books that can be proficably so reissued. 
In 1842 Darwin attacked the old view as to the forma- 
tiou ot coral islands and presented a new one—simple 
and apparently complete. The old idea died, and 
Darwin’s subsidence theory was universally accepted 
and for years was practically unchallenged. But 
during the Jast thirty years there has been a growing 
opposition aud a vigorous discussion. Darwin's theory 
seemed in danger, and « host of friends have rallied to 
its support. The reissuivg of Darwin's book, with in- 
troduction and critical notes, has followed as a matter 
of course. De. Williams simply prefaces the text with 
a statement of the leaders and their views. The theory 
Darwio attacked is dead forever. It forms no part 
of the present opporition. It held that circular coral 
ree!s, with an open lagoon of sea water within—in 
other words, atullo—were formed by a seet of coral grow- 
ing up trom the lip of volcanic craters to the sea level. 
Darwin's studies of the reefs themselves and of the con- 
ditu ns for reet growth showed this theory to be impossi- 
bie. The reet of coral rock might a parently excend 
to a vast depth, but living reef-corals could only fl ur- 
ish in water not much deeper than one hundred feet. 
If the crater theory were true, thousands of craters 
must come withm this small distance of the surface, 
in order to furvish a foundation for the reefs. But the 
absence of avy great number of craters uuder a greater 
depth of water showed tbe supposition an unlikeiy one. 
R ets are of three kinds : fringing, where coral banks 
grow along tbe coast or shure ut a rocky island ; bur- 
rer, whese they surround the island, but with a chauuel 
of water between ; atulls, where there 1s no central 
islaud, but an open iaguon of water inclosed by the 
reel-iung. It is evident tbat, if we extend the beght 
of a triugiog 1e f, at the same time sinking the islaud 
which 1t surrounds, the fringing reet wil become a bur- 
Tier reef, aud then au atoll, Darwin's theory ciaimed 
just that. He believed that every atoil began as a 
tiioging reef arcund an islacd, and that the sea buttum 
Was subsiding. Fiom this subsidence we have atolls. 
Semper, Alexander Agassiz, Murray, and oubers attack 
this view. ‘Lhey do not at ail ugeve ia detais with 
oue anoiher. iu general they beiieve that coral reets 
grow up trom suvmarme banks, aud that ato.ls are 
produced from a solid coral 1eet by the solvent action 
of sea water. S.roug pots are made in individual 
Cases against Darwins view, but no one of the uew 
theories 18 as widely applicable as his. Many cases, 
too, that seemed strung agaiet bis theory have proved 
hut io be so sunud as they at first appeared. The dritt, 
perbaps, seems at present towaid bis support. lt 
woud be toliy tu ray tbat the matier is decided, tor it 
is hot. But it 1s raiber a case of the kught’s shield 
at the cress-roud. Darwin bimself always admutied 
that barnier reets might grow up on banks, but that 
Would not at ail off ct the fact, if tact it be, that 
atulis are always, aud bacrwe revts are gevera ly, pro- 


duced by a submergence, of which bey are suund 
evidence, 





A very interesting biography, and one which has 
long been needed, bas recently cume from the press of 
Koverts Brothers (Boston). setrarch: A Sketch of 
his Life and Works, by May Aiden Ward, is a vlear, 
appiecimaive, avd cundensd biwgraphic study, very 
Tmuoh i the line of the auchor's earlier study ot Dante, 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


The story of Petrarch’s life is told in a very interest- 

ing and straightforward fashion, with fixe appreciation 

of the mao's nature and work, d fficu'ties and success, 

and of the spirit of the age in which he lived. Petrarch 
is a name very fawiliar to students of literature and 
to readers of books ; but it is a name, for the most 
part, associated only with a romance and with certain 

sonnets which the world bas agreed to consider clas- 
sical, but which comparatively few people know at first 
hand. What the great majority of readers are entirely 
igaorant of is the great place which Petrarch filled in 

the Revival of Letters, aod his traly typical character 

as a modern man in the beginning of the modern age. 

Few literary men have filled so greata place or played 

80 great a part as Petrarch ; and vet, for the most part, 

even among comparatively intelligent people, very 
little is known of the man beyond his association with 
Laura and his authorship of the sennets. This sketch 
of Petrarch presents him in true perspective, not only 
as a poet, but as a scholar, a thinker, and, in many re- 
spects, a pioneer. It gives a very excellent idea of his 
personality, so thoroughly representative of the age ia 
which he lived, both in its strength and its weakoess, 
The story is told simply and almost too concisely. His 
birth, his childhood, his studious and fruitful seclusion, 

his mingling with the world at Rome, at Venice, and 
in other cities, the brilliant episode of his coro- 
nation, his frieudship with R evzi, his restlessness, his 
letter-writing, his independence— all these q ialities are 
well brought out, and the book will accomplish much 
if it does no more than show the rea! Petrarch instead of 
the sevtimental and lackadaisical figure which popular 
imagination has heretofure cherished. It wonld have 
been pleasant if the identification of Petrarch with the 
Renaissance movement could have heeu made more com- 
plete, if more of the story of the Revival of Learuing 
could have been introduced, and if greater emphasis 
could have been laid on the poetical work of Petrarch ; 
but let us be thankful for what we have. The biography 
is, in its way, an admurable one, thoronghly suuad in 
tone and exceedingly interesting in style. The study 
of Petrarch has opened literature to minds as dissimuar 
as those of Spenser and Dr. Johnson ; the study of 
this book will, no doubt, open Petrarch to a great 
many minds which have heretofore been ignorant of 
him. ($1 23.) 





It is due solely to Thackeray’s strongly expressed 
preference that no extensive biography of him has yet 
appeared. Mr. Troilope’s condensed life in the Eog- 
lish Men of Letters Series is excellent in its way ; but 
Trollope was not the man to write about Tuackeray, 
much as he loved him, and thorougbly as, in certain 
ways, be knew him. Auother brief biographic s ndy 
has just been issued in the Camelot Series (New 
York: A. Lovell & Co). This Life of W. M. Thack- 
eray is the joint product of Herman Merivale aud 
Frauk T. Marzials Toe book is much less uasatisfac- 
tory than one would infer from its jvint auchorsbip. It 
is, in fact, a very sympathetic and interesting study of 
the great novelist. Mr Merivale, who treats Thack- 
eray's childhood and early years, approaches his sub- 
j-ct with a profound aff-ction, and writes with a 
beautiful loyalty and appreciation which will delight 
every lover of the author of “ Henry Esmond.” The 
charm of this bovk lies, not in its presentation of bio- 
grapnic facts, for they are few, and so far as that 
go-s the book is only a sketch, but in the clearness 
aod attractiveness with which the character of Thack- 
eray is brought out. Those who understand Thackeray 
hoid him to be, all things considered, not only the fore- 
most Eoglish novelist aud one of the great masters of 
E..glish prose, but one of the noblest aud truest-hearted 
English writers. It is with this faith that this biography 
has been written, and the authors have produced a 
biography which, although very much condensed, is 
a bovk which no lover uf Thackeray can affurd to 
leave unread. 





The Autobiography of the Earth. By the Rev. H N. 
Hutchwsou. (New York: D Appleton &Co, #150.) 
Tois bovk, written by an Evglish clergywaa,is uvw 
issued by an American house to Americau readers = It 
is a bref presentation of the elements of Hstorical 
G-ology intended for those who know nothwg of the 
subject. The author aims ata simple and familiar 
styie ; in fact, he almost overdves the matter, as the 
book 1s intended for adult readers, not for children. 
No American reader can profitably get his ficst ideas 
of historicsl geology frum Mr. Hutchinson's book. 
The nomenclature is intensely E igiish, and the terms 
will constantly confuse bim if be afverward tries to 
read anythiog that Am-ricans have written. P,imary, 
Secoudary, Harlech, Loogmynd, mean nothing to an 
American student. If some American publisher 
should bring out a new edition of Dawson's * Chain of 
Lite in Gevlogical Time,’ a book which covers the 
same fivid as this, but in a cosmopolitan way, aud 
which 18 written in a style at once attractive aud emi- 
nently scievufic, he would do a truly good thing. We 
criticise the bovk simply as one tor Awerican readers. 
For an Englishman it 1s a good one. Lt is abreast of 
the discussivns ; it is cunscienuously written ; it is con- 
crete in treatment ; 1t will lead to fisid study. The 
author is usually happy in his verbal illustrations, 
and the pictures are guud The diagram called the 
Geological Cluck, p. 154, deserves especial mention. 
It conveys moot graphically an idea of the relative 
lengths oi time of the “ Ages” in geology. 
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Whatever Miss Lucy Larcom has to say about relig- 
ious subj cts, whether im prose or verse, is always 
spiritusliy suggestive and morally helpful. She has a 
genuively religious nature, and her prose and verse are 
gr oar bya high spicituat piepoie and warmad 

y & Spiritual imagination. Her latest volume, As it is 
in Heaven, is made up of a series of twelve short chap- 
ters on such subjects as “ Our Father and His Family,” 
“The Heaven [hat Is,” “Atl Things ace Y ars,” 
* Ao E idiess Life,” aad “ Tae Joy of Our Lord.” It 
is hard:y necessary to say that this little book is writ- 
ten entirely away from the atmosphere of theological 
controversy, and fiads its chief charm and helpfulaess 
in the fact that it is written in a natural key, and 
deals with experiences and hopes which are the com- 
mon poasessiou of all spiritually-miaded people. The 
age spiritual truths Miss Larcom holds as reservoirs 

or human need, aod she draws upon them freely to 
fertilize and enrich human exp>rience. Her book is 
maioly an interpretation of hu.oan life ia the light of 
these ideas. It 18 poetic because it is impossible to 
deal with spiritual ideas—of the kind, at least, which 
are presented in this book—without the use of the 
imagmation. The deepest aud highest thoughts are 
always poetic. It is nut so much to make clear to the 
imagination the joys of a future heavea that Miss Lar- 
com has written, as to make us cunscious of the heaven 
which is already here, if we choose to enter it. (Bus- 
ton: Houghton, Miffln & Co. $1) 





Mr. William Allen Butler has made Oberammergau, 
1890, the subj-ct of a descriptive poem very diffrent 
in tone from much of the verse with which his name is 
popularly associated. Mr. Butler recalis the early 
tradition of the institution of the Passion P.ay, aod 
passes on to give the impression produced up.a the 
imagination by the performance of the play at Over- 
ammergau last summer. He has succeeded in giviog 
his verse directness and vividness, and tells the old 
story of the betrayal, the judgment, and the cruc fir- 
ion with the fresh sense of reality which comes to oxe 
who has witnessed the dramatic representation of 
these familiar but perennially interestiog events. 
The poem is the tribute of an imaginative and re- 
] gious nature to the sincerity and simplicity of the 
Passion Piay as still represented by the Bavarian 
peasants otf Ooerammergau. I is an answer to thuse 
who dweerned nothing in the last representation but 
the stereotyped repetution of an old performance, and 
who got nothing from it but an impression of the 
cupidity of peasants who sacnfisd their former 
naturalness and naivelé for dramatic ¢ffect. We 
judge Mr. Butler to nave been nearer right chaa these 
other less imaginative critics of the play, and his 
volume is a fiae tribute to the spirit of reverence which 
stil inspires these performances. The book, which is 
a small quarto, 18 beautifully printed, and coatawns a 
pumber of effective reproductions of scenes in the 
Passion Pay. (New York: Horper & Bros. $2.) 





Readers of fiction written in Eaglish are just begin- 
ning to fiad out what otores of goud mateciat taere ace 
amvung the works of the Spauish and Portuguese novel- 
ists. Not romantic tales atoue, bat tiuished and power- 
ful realism aod charming dumesuc pictures may there 
be found. Vatera, Valdes, Alarcon, and other writers 
ot Spanish are becomiag iutimawly kavwa tv seekers 
of the choice in style aud the origiual ia methods. A 
new Portuguese wri:e:—uew, that is, ooly to readers of 
transiauvus—is Gownes Cuivbdo, whu writes uadee the 
pen name Julia Dinz A thoroughly competent 
translation of ms The Fidalgos of Casa Mourisca has 
lately been bevughc ouc by cue VD. Lotacop Company 
ot Boston, Tow wa tale of the transition from the 
old Portugal to the new; the coutrast becweea the 
haugoty aud proud old Fidalg» who sits among the 
ruius of his auciwas geaadeuc aad rats bitterly at radi- 
cals and industrial aod ivgwiaive progeess, aud the 
progressive and prusperuus farmer, vace Dis servant, 
1s aduuurably Gacried out. In many vther potats there 
is @ Capital presencativa of the suirriag aad geowto of 
@ hew uatioual spicic aud of the deach of tne vid ulcea- 
Couservatism. Lhe story is tatecestiag ta icseif, aul is 
toid witn # really deligactut numse of a geatle kad. 
A love tale ruas theouzo the wavle, and though cavre 
is nothing seasativual oc :heitliag avout che buvk, there 
is nv lack of incident. (315) ) 





The Great Discourse of Jesus the Christ, the Son of God, 
The /opwul Arrany ment ant Analyses of AU His Words 
Recorded wn the New 1 estument, Separated srom che Cone 
text. (Now York: a. uv. F. Kiadspo & vv.) Lo cos 
shurt descriptivn of the bvok affurded by the uitle page, 
we add the very brief descriptiuu aff srded by a d -diva~ 
tiva which serves in liwa uf a peroface : * Tats actompt 
to atcaio a more direct and personal coutact with the 
Christ through bis woids thau is affseded by a general 
reading of the Gospels, aud to preseut the Divine Phi- 
lusophy in its integcity, 18 dedicated to all teliuw-seokera 
afer Spirit and Lite by a Layman.” ‘The ediwr has 
folowed a topical, uot » chronolugical, order, bringing 

ther the teactings of J sus uuder such topics as : 
Toe Godnead, oo Kingdom of God, Tne Lute of 
Cnrist ; aud including alsu bis teachiugs oa such sub- 
j cts as Kepeuiauce, Faith, Coarity, Reouccection, aud 
tae Moa. Law. Tue book 1s beaututuily priuted, being 
lu paper aod typograpoy an adumirabe specumen uf 
bova-mak.og. Luo wu witruducuien which he en ities 
“ Apologia,” the author expiaius how it was that the 
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study of Christ’s teachings brought him to acceptance 
of and peace and joy and life in Christ. The book 
constitutes a sort of theology of Jesus Christ, and we 
commend it as a useful book to that very considerable 
class of readers who find the New Testament, by reason 
of its familiarity, failing to lay hold upon them, and 
who in such an arrangement as this will be apt to re- 
ceive fresh impression from familiar truths. 


Helps for Home Nursing. By Irene H. Ovington. 
(Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co.) Not only could 
doctors’ bills often be saved where expense can be ill 
afforded, but that important aid to the doctor, efficient 
home nursing, ought to be much more universal than it 
is, outside of the regular training schools. This little 
book deals in an eminently practical way with the 
simplest but often the least known phases of home 
nursing, giving hints and suggestions as well as positive 
directions that will be found of no little value. The 
chapters on ventilation, nourishment, conveniences, and 
suggestions are especially helpful. The writer has evi- 
dently had unusual experience and opportunities for ob- 
servation, and it is not often that they are found in such 
a condensed, practical form as in this little volume. Its 
inexpensive form puts it within the reach of all, and we 
hope not only that many a sick-room will be brightened 
and comforted through its means, but that not a few 
of its readers will be led by it to a more thorough un- 
derstanding of howto exercise the art that lies in home 
nursing. - 

The latest volume in the “Great Artists” series [is 
devoted to that inimitable caricaturist and most eccen- 
tric of men, George Cruikshank. Thackeray’s well- 
known essay, written before the artist had finished his 
work, is supplemented by a memoir from the pen of 
Frederick G. Stephens. The latter is complete and 
satisfactory as to facts and is generally well written, 
but the author is ill-judged enough to insert here and 
there skits on political or personal topics of our day, 
not always in the best of taste. Thackeray’s essay is 
wholly delightful ; it enters into the humor of the 
artist, and into the habits and oddities of his times, in as 
sympathetic and eager way as do his essays on the 
Queen Anne poets into that time and literature. The 
many reproductions of Cruikshank’s drawings add im- 
mensely to the pleasure of reading the memoirs. 
(New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.) 


Mr. Gustav Kobbe’s guide-book of New York and its 
Environs is a thorough and careful piece of work. In 
several particulars it is original in its method, and the 
book as a whole is more like the famous Baedeker 
guide-books than any of the existing handbooks about 
this city. The thorough indexing and the subject di- 
visions of the chapters make it easy to obtain quickly 
the exact information desired ; and whether this be his- 
torical, topographical, statistical, architectural, social, 
or what not, a pretty close examination has convinced 
us that the answer given byjthe book will be complete 
and satisfactory. There are several maps and many 
illustrations. (New York : Harper & Bros.) 











Magazine readers greatly enjoyed Mr. L. B. R. 
Briggs’s Original Charades when they (or some of 
them) appeared in “Scribner’s.” In book form they 
make an agreeable oddity in current literature. They 
differ from the old-fashioned charade in that ingenuity 
of construction is subordinated to quaintness of idea, 
and there is not a little genuine humor in the booklet. 
(New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.) 





THE MAGAZINES. 


No bit of fiction in any of the month’s magazines is 
more fascinating than is the popular scientific sketch in 
Harper’s Monthly, by Dr. T. M. Prudden, called 
“Glimpses of the Bacteria.” It was written before 
Dr. Koch’s most recent discoveries were given to the 
public, but derives a special interest from the light 
thrown on them and on Koch’s work in general. The 
article on the Behring Sea controversy by ex-Minister 
Phelps has been commented on so widely from all 
points of view by the press that we need not do more here 
than call attention to it as an elaborate presentation of 
some of the points at issue from an aggressively Ameri- 
can standpoint. The paperon “The French Army” by 
General Lewal is dramatic, vivacious, and French to 
the core ; it is far more picturesque than the preced- 
ing articles of this series, and the seventeen drawings 
by Thulstrup give it a fine pictorial effect. Other 
notable features of this issue are: The article by the 
Hon. W. F. Vilas on Wisconsin, chiefly a historical 
and descriptive sketch ; a eulogistic paper on “ Thomas 
Hood, Punster, Poet, and Preacher,” by Bishop Dad- 
ley, of Kentucky, who dwells for the most part on the 
serious side of Hood’s genius and his devotion to the 
interests of the poor ; another installment of Thomas 
Hardy’s racy and humorous sketches of rustic life 
among “ Wessex Folk,” and an illustrated article on 
“The Court Theater of Meiningen,” by Dr. Charles 
Waldstein, whose recent discoveries in Greece are just 
now attracting so much curiosity and interest. In the 
Easy Chair, Mr. Curtis discourses as cheerfully and 

fully as ever—this month on the banishment of 
rer opera from New York and on other social 
topics of less interest. 





The first part of a quite unusual and decidedly 
striking story 1s contained in the April Atlantic Monthly. 
It is by the late Mr. W. D. O’Connor, is_called “The 
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Brazen Android,” and deals with historical material of 
the time of Simon de Montfort and Friar Bacon ; 
though somewhat overloaded with adjectives, the open- 
ing description of a London street is certainly a most 
effective piece of literary workmanship. Among the 
other lighter articles we notice as especially pleasing 
Olive Thorne Miller’s delightful talk about birds, 
called “From My Window,” Mr. Percival Lowell’s 
continuation of his account of exploring odd corners of 
Japan, and further chapters of Mr. Stockton’s serial, 
which seems to us as humorous as anything he has 
printed for a long time. Of course the solid and 
serious side of the magazine is, as always, well repre- 
sented. Mr. Francis Parkman’s second paper on the 
captare of Louisbourg, the Hon. S. G. W. Bevjamin’s 
paper on “ Armenians and the Porte,” Mary E. Burt’s 
“The Muses in the Common School,” and Professor 
G. F. Wright's “ Prehistoric Man on the Pacific Coast” 
—all these are able and well-considered treatments of 
topics worth treating. The number seems to have a 
little less in the way of literary criticism and essays 
than one usually expects from the “ Atlantic.” 





The very successful series of illustrated articles on 
the Railway and on Electricity which have proved such 
popular features of Scribner's Magazine will now be 
followed bya similar series on Ocean Steamships. 
The first appears in the current issue, and is by Mr. 
Johu H. Gould, who takes as his special topic “ Ocean 
Passenger Travel ;” there are many drawings by 
Messrs. Zogbaum, Schell, Harry Fenn, and others, and 
altogether the series starts out with a seasonable and 
agreeable article. One of the best articles relating to 
sport that has recently been published anywhere is 
Mr. Birge Harrison’s “‘ Kangaroo Hunt,” illustrated by 
himself. Mr. Jephson, of the Emin Pasha Relief Ex- 
pedition, follows his account of last month of Stanley’s 
march through the forest with the story of “The Re- 
lief of Captain Nelson,” than which there has been no 
more pitiful and thrilling tale of suffering in African 
exploration. Mr. Herbert Welsh treats dispassion- 
ately, and from the fullest store of information, the 
recent Indian outbreak in Dakota; the Rev. Willard 
Parsons recounts what has been done by the Fresh Air 
Fund, now entering on its fifteenth year; Mr. R. G. 
Butler tells of the adventures of the United States 
steamer “ Thetis” in its Arctic voyage of 1889; Mr. 
Rollo Ogden, one of our own frequent contributors, 
writes with discrimination of the Spanish poet Gaspar 
Nunez de Arce ; and there is an odd and curiously in- 
teresting paper by Dr. Thomas Dwight, of Harvard, 
on “ What is Right-Handedness ?” 





Onur correspondents have, some of them, lately been 
asking and answering the question, Who is Mona 
Lisa? A reproduction of Leonardo da Vinci’s master- 
piece, engraved by Mr. Cole, serves as frontispiece 
of the April Century. Some beautiful portraits of 
Madame Roland, Madame de Staél, and other celebri- 
ties of the famous French “ Salons of the Revolution 
and Empire” accompany Mrs. Amelia Gere Mason’s 
agreeable and chatty paper on that subject. The lit- 
erary article par eminence of the number is that contain- 
ing several unpublished letters of Wordsworth and De 
Quincey ; these add materially to our knowledge of 
the literary and personal history of the writers of 
the Lake School, and the paper, as a whole, is emi- 
nently readable. There are many short stories and 
poems this month ; far the best of the stories seems to 
us to be Mr. Richard Harding Davis’s “ There were 
Ninety and Nine.” Mr. E. J. Glave, one of Stanley’s 

ioneer officers, gives some account of “ Fetishism in 
aman Land,” with many sketches in penand ink. In 
the California series there are two or three articles 
and several letters which, taken together, afford a 
vivid idea of the immigration of 49. A second article 
by a Confederate soldier on the prison experiences of 
Southern prisoners at Camp Morton makes some very 
serious and minute charges of ill-treatment and even 
starvation. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. have reprinted, in a 
very neat and convenient form, Mr. Gladstone’s article 
on “ Books and the Housing of Them.” 

—Edwin Booth has recently, it is stated, refused an 
offer of $25,000 from a publisher asking for a written 
story of his life with reminiscences of his theatrical 
experiences. 

—Professor Robertson Smith,who was associated with 
Professor Baynes in editing the last edition of the “ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,” and who succeeded to Professor 
Baynes’s place as chief editor after his death, has under- 
taken to edit a new Biblical dictionary. 

—The successful competitors for the $1,000 prize 
offered in 1889 by the American Secular Union for 
the best essay, treatise, or manual adapted to instruct 
children in the principles of morality without inculcat - 
ing religious doctrines, are the Rev. N. P. Gilman, 
editor of the “Literary World,” and Mr. E. P. Jack- 
son, a master in the Boston Latin School, between 
whom it is to be divided. 

—Edward Waldo Emerson is lecturing in various 

of the country on Thoreau, of whom he relates 
this incident : When the forest-haunting hermit lay on 
his death-bed, a Calvinistic friend called to make inqui- 
ries regarding his soul. ‘ Henry,” he said, anxiously, 
“have you made your peace withGod?” “John,” 
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replied the dying naturalist in a whisper, “I didn’t 
know that and myself had quarreled !” 

—The Marquis of Lorne is writing a novel, to be 
called “ From Shadow to Sunlight.” The scene is laid 
in the West of Scotland, and the heroine, it is said, is 
a transcript from life of a young and accomplished 
American girl with whom Lord Lorne became ac- 
quainted in the United States. 

_—The new volume of “The Dictionary of National 
Biography,” which is just ready (Vol. XXVI.), has 
articles by James Gairdner on Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII., Sidney Lee on Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, A. H. Bullen on Robert Herrick, Stanley Lane- 
Poole on Hicks Pasha, Leslie Stephen on Aaron Hill, 
and Dr. G. Birkbeck Hill on Matthew Davenport Hill 
and Sir Rowland Hill. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) 

_—“The Poems of John Ruskin” are to be published 
simultaneously here and in London about May 1. The 
body of the book will consist of the verses written be- 
tween the ages of seven and twenty-six ; but there will 
be an appendix of later poems, edited’by Mr. W. G. 
Collingwood from the original unpublished manuscripts. 
The “ Poems” will fill two volumes in the Brantwood 
Edition of Ruskin’s writings, published in this country 
by Charles E. Merrill & Co. 

_—Three colleges in this country—Harvard, Colum- 
bia, and Cornell—have received copies of the lately 
discovered treatise of Aristotle on “The Constitution of 
Athens.” This interesting manuscript, brought to 
light in a recent Egyptian excavation, and now pre- 


served between sheets of glass in the British Museum, 


is not a palimpsest, as was first reported. It is writ- 
ten on the reverse sides of papyrus rolls, the other 
sides being a memorandum book of “the Greek bailiff 
Didymus, ‘ who recorded thereon his farm accounts, 
in Egypt, in the year A.D. 78. Subsequently the 
backs of these rolls were utilized by some one who 
wanted to copy “one of the best-known books which 
then existed on the history of Athens.” The preserva- 
tion of these rolls, and especially that of the writing, 
is attributed to the marvelous dryness of the Egyptian 
sand and air. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, NEW YORK. 

The Interwoven Gospels and Gospel Harmony. Compiled by 
Rev. William Pittenger. 50 cts. 

Gladstone, William Ewart. The Impregnable Rock of 
Holy Scripture. 35 cts. 

Knowledge Annual. Vol. I., June to December, 1890. 50 
cts. a year. 

D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
Denson, Sens Jeannette. An American Girl in London. 


Johnston, a Malcolm. The Primes and Their Neigh- 


J. G. CUPPLES CO., BOSTON. 

oi. Rev. Charles E. The Sunny Side of Bereave- 
ment. 

sa THE ae eae so YORK. 

ajor, George o ; e d 
and other Verses. sorcerer 
: DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK. 
aygin, Senet M. Sermons upon Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Guillemard, F.H. H. The Life of Ferdinand Magellan. 


$1.25. 
Mead, ‘Theodore H. Health Without Medicine. 25 cts. 
_ FUNK & WAGNALLS, NEW YORK, 
a of the National Temperance Congress, 1890. 


. L. R. HAMERSLY & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 
King, Capt. Charles. Trials of a Staff-Officer. $1. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
Howells, W. D. Annie Kilburn, 75 cts. A Hazard of New 
Fortunes, $1. 
_THE HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, HARTFORD. 
ee Coue. A.Practical Hebrew Grammar. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON, 
The Odyssey of Homer. Translated by George Herbert 
almer. A 
jones nen Clarke. Edited by Edward Everett Hale. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS. NEW YORK. 
Chapman, Geo. T'. The Microbe Has His Rights, 25 cts. 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA. 
The Life and Times of John Dickinson, 1732-1808. Pre- 
pared by Charles I. Stillé, LL.D. $3. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK. 
Miiller, F. Max. Physical Religion. $3. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK, 
Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Leslie Stephen 
and Sidney Lee. Vol. XXVI. Henry II.—Hindley. 


$3.75. 

Kirkpatrick, Rev. A. F. The Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges. Book of Psalms. 90 cts. ri 

Church, R. The Oxford Movement, 1833-1845. $3.50. 

J. 8. OGILVIE, NEW YORK. 

Booth, Commissioner Ballington. From Ocean to Ocean; 
or, the March of the Salvation Army from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific during 1890. 25 ets. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 

The Devters ae in, Epona, Social, and Political 

ience. Edi y R. R. Bowker and George Iles. $1. 

Ross, Clinton. The Speculator. 75 cts. —* 

Prudden, T. Mitchell, M.D. Drinking-Water and Ice 
Supplies. 75 cts. 

ROBERTS BROS., BOSTON. 

De Balzac, Honoré. The Lily of the Valley. Translated 
by Katherine Prescott Wormeley. $1.50. 

THE RURAL PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 

Bailey, L. H. The Nursery Book. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK, 

Bunner, H.C. Zadoc Pine and «ther Stories. $1. 

Riis, Jacob A. How the Other Half Lives. $1.25, net. 

UNITED STATES BOOK CO., NEW YORK. 
Ibsen, Henrik. Hedda Gabler. $1. 
_ ., FREDERICK WARNE & 00., NEW YORK, 
Casati, Major Gaetano. Ten Years in Equatoria, and the 
eturn with Emin Pasha. Translated by the Hon. 
Mrs. J. Randolph Clay, assisted by Mr. J. Walter Savage 
Landor. 2 vols. $10, 
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Inquiring Friends. 





subscriber sending an inguiry on any sub- 
ica The Okratian Umon, accompanied with a 


postage stamp, wilt receive a repty erther through 
the columns of the paper or by personal 

The answer 
cable.] 


Did Christ believe in a singleerror? 1. He 
believed that a whale had Junah in his belly 
three days and nights (Matt. xii., 49). 2. 
That Loc’s wife became sait (Luke xvu., 32). 
3, That devils were intelligent beings, and did 
torment little children (Luke ix., 42). 4. 
That a host of devils ran a herd of hogs down 
the bank (Luke viii., 32). 5. He believed in 
eternal suffering (Mark ix., 44). He believed 
in future existence for earthly beings,and that 
this life will decide the future condition of 
each one (Matt, xxv., 34). W.L.C. 

We cannot be expected to do more 
than suggest the answer to your ques- 
tions in a brief paragraph. 1 and 2. 
Christ’s reference to the story of Jonah 
and of Lot’s wife no more indicates that 
he regarded those stories as historical 
than a similar reference by a modern 
speaker to Scylla and Charybdis would 
indicate that he believed in the historical 
accuracy of the story of Ulysses. Christ 
simply uses current literature to illus- 
trate a spiritual fact. It is equally val- 
uable for this purpose whether it be his- 
tory or poetry. 3,4. We know so little 
about the other world that it is impossi- 
ble for us to say that evil spirits do not 
exist and do not exert an influence upon 
humanity. Even Mr. Huxley is careful 
to declare that he does not deny the pos- 
sibility of the occurrences referred to by 
our inquiring friend, and even to recog- 
nize some physical analogies to posses- 
sion. One of the ablest authorities 
on the subject of moral insanity, Es- 
quirol, holds that demoniacal possession 
is the best hypothesis to account for cer- 
tain phases of so-called insanity. 5. Your 
reference does not support your conelu- 
sion. The fire that is not quenched was 
the fire kept burning in the Valley of 
Tophet, outside of Jerusalem, for the de- 
struction of the doomed of the city, and 
the worm that dieth not is the worm that 
devours the dead carcass, the figure be- 
ing borrowed from the Old Testament 
(isaiuh xiv., 11; li. 8; lxvi., 24). The 
figures would have been, to those who 
heard Christ, figures of destruction, not 
of torment. 6. This is also the faith of 
the great majority of mankind. Even 
those who believe in a future probation, 
very generally believe that the possibility 
of that probation will depend, at least 
measurably, upon choices and tendencies 
of conduct in this life. 


letter. 


be given as promptly as practi- 








It is common to hear men say, “I no longer 
believe in John Calvin’s doctrine of elec- 
tion.” Why not say, “St. Paul’s doctrine of 
election,” as set forth so plainly in the 9th 
chapter of Romans ? C. 

lf you are to understand the drift of a 
man’s argument, you must look at his 
conclusion. ‘The conclusion of that argu- 
ment which Paui begins in the 9ch chapter 
ot Romans is expressed at the end ot the 
llin: “ tor God hath shut them ail up 
together in uabelief, that he might have 
Mercy upon all.” in the 9ch, 1Uch, and 
llth chapters of Romans Pau is arguing 
with a people who believe in election, 
and that God had elected the Jews to 
eternal life and the Gentules to eternal 
death. Taking the Jews on their own 
ground, he shuws, trom a consideration of 
their sacred records and from the nature 
of God himself, that He has a perfect 
right to elect the Gentiles to eterual life 
and the Jews to eternal death, and 
fiually reaches the conclusion qaoted 
above, that He has elected all auke to 
receive his mercy. ‘his is Paul’s doc- 
trine of election. 





a If a man should cometo you and ask you, 
What must | do to be saved?’ would you 
feel warranted in replying, ‘* Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Ubrist and you will be saved, you 
and your Jjamuy’’? ‘Che wan being a st.anger 
to you, you do not kauw that his tamily, or 
Wavie house,’’ does not consist of a wite and 
four or fvechildren, butin the Chrisnan 
nion of March 19 you quove Paul as having 
Said to the jailer precisely that. By what 
righc did Paut say what no man will claim 
the right to say now, namely, that it a 
Man will believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
his wite and enildren, if he have any, will be 
— prc of hy fan's belief And 
3@ note, he said it before the jailer ** and 

all his” were baptized. ae Ss. 


Such a statement reported in history as 
made by a preacher must be interpreted 
im the light of his general teaching. The 







A FAMILY PAPER. 


doctrine that every man is responsible for 
‘his own taithand lite is fundamental in 
‘Paul’s teaching ; and we can only under- 
‘stand the statement here accredited to 
"Paul as meaning that the jailer’s tamily 
\ Gan be saved on the same condition as 
himself ; uhat is, by the exercise of a like 
faith in Jesus Christ. 





1. When children are consecrated (not bap- 
tized) wuat Kiud of ceremony is used? Z. 
Wit a cunsecraced chiid need, in after years, 
to be bapuized on eutering the Church ? 5 

S. 


1. Simply prayer, with or without 
yeading the Scriptures, as judgment 
ageems best, with whatever accessories 
may be wished. 2. Certainly. ‘ Conse- 
Cration” 1s distinguished trom baptism 
by the omission of the formula, “1 bap- 
taze thee,” etc. Water may be used, 
symbolically, in the “ consecration,” but 
1t 18 not baptism, unless it is expressly 
deciared to be. 





Iam preparing for ordination. Have not 
waded through any ** Systematic Theology ;”’ 
nevertheless fairly understand the present 
condition of things in the theological worid. 
1s there not an able manual on Systematic 
‘Theology? lt so, where tound ? w.HM 


Read Professor H. B. Smith’s “System 
of Christian Theology,” and Muiford’s 
“ Republic of (od .” 





Please turn to your copy of Brace’s ‘* The 
Unknown God,” p. 119, eighth line. There 
is a phrase quoted, "* ‘I'he threefold darkness,” 
and elsewhere ia the book ** the triple dark- 
ness.’’ It puzzles me. Please — 


It is, of course, a symbolical expression 
for impenetrable mystery. Perhaps some 
reader can supply us with the source of 
the quotation. 


“Who wrote Mark?” An ingenious 
effort to show that the author was Peter, 
and his real name Simon Mark, is too 
long for print. It fails in the decisive 
points—(1) that “son,” in 1 Pet. 
v., 13, may be figuratively used, as 
often (see John xix., x6), and not 
refer to Mark as born of Peter; 
(2) that, even if this were his relation, 
it would not follow that Peter’s name was 
Simon Mark (as our friend thinks), sons 
uot always bearing the father’s name. 





I see an inquiry for an address of mine on 
**Moral Education in the Public Schools.” 
The address, which was prepared for a Sun- 
day-school convention in the Province of 
Ontario, was printed in a school journal of 
‘Toronto, the name of which | have forgotten. 
1 learned later that it had been reprinted on 
this side of the line, in a magazine called 
** Civies ;’’ but 1 have never seen it there, nor 
do I possess acopy. The date in “ Vivics ”’ 
musi have been about the middle of 1887. I 
Saw an extract trom the address in an_arti- 
cle in your columns some time ago. I was 
about to say “God bless ‘Lhe Christian 
Union ;”’ but God does bless ‘he Christian 
Union with grace to work in the spirit of 
Christ. May that most precious grace abide. 

W.N. CLARKE. 





H. H. O.—There will be full reports of the 
lectures of the srovklyn Ethical A:sociation 
(with abstract ot accompanying discussions), 
published serially, in pamphiet torm, by D. 
Appleton & Co., and in a bound volume, uni- 
form with ** Evolution” und **Socivlogy,”’ 
at tne end of uhe season—say next tall. Lhey 
can be vbtained either of the publishers, or 
ot H. R. Ham, l'reasurer of the Ethical As- 
sociation, 515 Willoughby Avenue, vrooklyn, 
N.Y. Price, 10 cents each tor pamphiet 
lectures, or $2 for buund volume. 





Rufus Choate (that eminent Boston lawyer), 
not Ur, Uheever as you supposed, was the 
author of 

** Church without a bishop, 
Aud a State without a king.”’ 


He was speaking of the Pilgrims landing 
on our shore, where they found a Uburch, 
etc., etc., as abuve. ** lt caused a little flutter 
in the Uathoiic Church.” ‘Loo guod tw be tor- 
go.ten. Lawye:s teil the truth “some of 
the ume,’’ while ministers are telling the 
truth *’ all the time.”’ VU. L. K. 





In regard to a recent inquiry in this column, 
I believe that without doubt by far the best 
book ever made on Job is py an English 
Congregational minister, editor of ** ‘I'he 
Expositor,’’ whose uame, I believe, is Samuel 
Cox. Nothing that lever saw snpresen it. 





Can you give me the place these lines are 
from: 


** The bride eyes not her garments, 
But her dear ord’s face.” 

Will some one give me the hymn and the 
author ? M;F; 


Correspondence. 





PROVINCIALISM IN THEOLOGY. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
You are generally so kindly and courte- 
ous in your treatment of correspondents 
that I have read with some surprise your 
brief aud rather harsh reply to the le:ter 
which appeared in ‘ne Christian Union of 
March 12, entitied “Inspiration and the 
Deluge.” Lt seems to me that Mr. Anthony 
clearly points out this problem—that the 
Oid Testament must be regarded either 
as a specially and directly inspired revela- 
tion of divine truth, or simply a collection 
of books of human literature, legendary, 
historical, and poetical, written by “men 
who were far, very far in advance of 
their time in noble aspirations and high 
ideals of human duty, inspired, as men 
of all ages past and present have been 
inspired, to give the worid higher thoughts 
and nobler views of life.” The very 
evident scientific spirit in which Mr. 
Anthony’s letter is written does not seem 
to be “ provincial,” nor does his descrip- 
tion of the Old Testament as literature 
seem “ Puritan,” as you call it. If his 
views of the Bible are * Puritan” and 
“ provincial,” then he has Matthew Ar- 
noid, Emerson, Theedore Parker, and 
other delightful and inspiring “ provin- 
cialists”” to keep him company. Indeed, 
it seems to me, as 1 have read [he Chris- 
tian Union, that Mr. Anthony’s attitude 
toward the Bible is very like that which 
for a long time has been so courageously 
maintained by The Christian Union itself, 
and why in the same breath you welcome 
a correspondent as a congenial fellow- 
thinker and repel him as a narrow-minded 
and somewhat ignorant conservative, I 
cannot understand., E 


You understand us as;meaning directly 
the reverse of that which we, really 
meant. You understand us to charge 
Mr. Anthony with provincialism. We 
meant that the view which he condemned 
is provincial, and that he was mistaken 
in supposing it to be the view of the uni- 
versal Church. That the view of the 
Bible as an infallible and inerrant book 
is not the view of the universal Church 
is made very clear by the following let- 
ter received almost simultaneously with 
the one above : 


The other day I asked a prominent 
clergyman, with whom I am on quite 
friendiy terms, what he thought ot Dr. 
Briggs. He replied, “I think he is a 
semi-infidel.” ‘Are you not too severe 
in your opinion?” I ‘suggested. ‘“ Per- 
haps I am,” he responded ; “it would be 
better to say he is a semi-Christian.” 
Now, we read that the One who estab- 
lished a “ new and a living way ” met with 
contumely from those who sat in Moses’s 
seat. Wall The Christian Union publish 
the following, which will go to show that 
the Church has been under the penumbra 
of “ Puritan and conventional conceptions 
of the Bible” ? 

St. Clement of Alexandria, who flour- 
ished at the close of the second century, 
a Koman philosopher of great study and 
extensive travel, who upon becoming a 
Christian did not cease to be a philoso- 
pher, and instead of railiog at science 
made use of it ia the elucidation of the 
higher questions of religion, says to the 
bigoted and opposing Jews: * Your Gen- 
esis IN particuiar was never the work of 
Moses, and what the ignorant and plebeian 
construe and understand literally, every 
expression of philosophers and learned 
men say they must be understood as al- 
legories.” St. Origen, the pupil of St. 
Ciement, says: * Who shall be found so 
idiotic as to admit that God delivered 
himself up like a man to agriculture by 
planting trees in the Garden ot Eden sit- 
uate towards the east ; that one of those 
trees was of life, and that the other could 
give the scieuce of good and evu? Noone, 
4 think, can hesitate to regard these things 
as figurative beneath which mysteries are 
hidden. Were it necessary to attach our- 
selves to the letter and understand that 
which is written in the law of Moses atter 
the manner of the Jews and populace, [ 
should blush to say it is God who has 
given us such laws.” St. Augustine says : 


1 See editorial on page 465. 
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“ There is no way of preserving the true 
sense of the first three chapters of Gene- 
sis without attributing to God things un- 
worthy of him, unless we have recourse to 
allegory.” ‘St. Jerome and all the 
fathers of the early Church,” says one 
authority, “attributed a double sense to 
the Scriptures, treating the letter with 
indifference, it being the spirit that giv- 
eth lite.” 

From these quotations it would appear 
that the “higher criticism” is not much 
out of line with the criticism of Church 
fathers of the second and third centuries 
A D., especially of Clement of Alexandria, 
who for his loyalty to Christ felt the bit- 
terness of persecution. And would it not 
be well for some of us to heed the sound 
advice of Gamaliel and refrain from deal- 
ing theological condemnation around, 
lest it should be that we are “fighting 
against God” by condemning those who 
are sincerely working towards a laudable 
end—the removal of a superstition that 
has reverenced the letter more than the 
spirit of the Word which “ giveth life”? 

Mark Hotroyp. 





MR. BURROUGHS ON DOCTORS. 
I.—A GROWL. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 
Deak Sirs,—Is the “ Growlery ” still 
open for “growls”? If so, I wish to re- 
heve myself a little in connection with 
the article of John Burroughs on “ Popu- 
lar Errors and Delusions.” Mr. Bur- 
roughs says: “ The critical habit of mind 
alone can save one from hasty judgments 
—the habit of mind that sitts the evi- 
dence and keeps close hold of the chain 
of cause and effect.” Now, it appears to 
me that he has departed a long way from 
that idea in his opinions of «a “country 
physician.” Perhaps he has never watched 
for years, as the writer has, the effect of 
drugs on certain symptoms that come in 
all cases of sickness. Without any doubt, 
at the moment he was writing his article 
hundreds of physicians were watching 
with great relief the good effect of drugs 
on certain sympioms ot their case in hand, 
no matter what the particular disease 
happened to be. Mr. Burroughs prob- 
ably does not know that all so-called dis- 
eases are of a self-limited character, and 
that the intelligent physician does not, 
and never did, attempt to cure the dis- 
ease, but relieve the attending bad 
symptoms. If he had known that, he 
would not have said: “Common sense 
would say, look to the cause of a case of 
typhoid tever, of pneumonia, of diphtheria, 
of small-pox, of measles, etc., and cure 
that.” “ ‘The signals of distress which na- 
ture puts out are the symptoms,” he 
says. Very true; and does not common 
sense teach us to pay close attention to 
the signals of distress if the cause can- 
not be removed? Because the surgeon 
removes a lung occasionally is no reason 
why every case of lung inflammation 
should be treated by the knite. Such 
reasoning is absurd, to say the least. 
The ocean and the big steamers 
have their places, but have the small 
steamer and the terryboats no place 
to fil? The physicians always have 
filled a place that no other persons 
pretend to fiil, and always will, noc with- 
standing the opinion of Mr. Burroughs 
to the contrary. Mr. Burroughs prob- 
ably has never conducted to a successtul 
termination a severe case of typhoid 
fever or pneumonia. If he had, he wouid 
have seen that the bad symptoms of the 
case responded to drugs itellgently 
given. lta person has never observed 
lor, any lengin of time the workings of 
certain and many remedies successtully 
used ; has never * kept close huld of the 
chain of cause and effect,” is he capable 
of giving an intelligent opinion? 1 think 
not. 1 admit that the ume has come 
when the physician must be an eclectic in 
practice, aud if a certaln case 1s better 
conducted without many drugs such a 
physician would refrain trom giving them. 
Sut | do not admit that drugs have lost 
their use. Yet we ask, Huw auld a 
skillful surgeon exercise bis skill as a 
surgeon in ordinary cases of disease— 
the fevers, the intectious and contagious 
diseases, and so on? ‘Lhe day o1 the 
physician who attempts to assist nature 
by relieving the bad symptoms is not 
pass.\ng away, but rather the man who 
attempts to cure incurable disease 1s going 
to the background. Some of Mr. bur- 
roughs’s statements and observations are 
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good ; others are, in my opinion, entirely 
wrong and misleading. 
Jutius E Griswop, M.D. 
GLasronBuRY, Conn. 





Il.—ANOTHER GROWLER. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Before the ‘‘Growlery ” has quite dis- 
appeared—melted under the soft airs of 
unqualified approval and universal praise 
—1 wish to claim its protection for prefer- 
ring a grievance, a protest, against the 
recent article of one of your distinguished 
contributors upon “ popular delusions.” 

Mr. Burroughs writes vivaciously al- 
ways ; even when he knocks down the 
straw man which he has himself set up, he 
does it gracefully and with spirit. But does 
anybody believe that the sun puts out the 
fire? or that the potato crop is influ- 
enced by the moon? It is an easy task 
to show that these are errors. 

But with these ought we to class the 
seeking of advice from our best physi- 
cians, and the discreet use of tested med- 
icines? For any man to call to the bed- 
side of his sick friend another man whom 
he considers an ignoramus, who will, he 
believes, suppress symptoms instead of 
aiming directly at the causes of disease, 
or who will administer “salt and saw- 
dust” to the imagination of the patient, 
is to be more of a humbug than the doc- 
tor himself, not having the excuse of 
professional renown or pecuniary need— 
worse than he, or more likely she, who 
is made happy by seeing the moon over 
the right shoulder. 

If diseases, being let alone, cure them- 
selves, why has nature provided so many 
remedies to suit them ? 

We need not throw our physic to the 
dogs, for they are already taught by in- 
stinct to doctor their ailments. 

Although all medical men are not dis- 
interested workers in the cause of science 
and humanity, and universities are not 
infallible, yet the professed aim is to 
search out the roots and causes of dis- 
ease in order to destroy them. Is not 
one increasing appreciation of the value 
of fresh air and diet as curatives due to 
the researches of the wisest and truest of 
the profession ? 

In a late number of the “ University 
Magazine” it is said, ina sketch of the 
life and work of an eminent physician of 
New York, that at the beginning of his 
career (more than thirty years ago), he 
did not wish to practice, but to study 
causes of disease, and the result is “a 
thoroughly trained practitioner whose 

atest delight is in attacking disease 
y stopping its causes ;” and among the 


discoveries enumerated in the list of his 
honors are no drugs to be used in the 
suppression of symptoms, but the use of 
various kinds of food in the service of 
humanity against disease; and although 
he ranks among the first, he does not 
stand alone in such researches ; what is 
trae of him is doubtless true of a multi- 
tude of other earnest men. 

Many a man who would scorn to enter 
a Christian church, and who would on no 
account suffer himself to be seen with an 
open Bible in his hands, will readily ac- 
cept the services of a clergyman at the 
burial of one of his family, and feel that 
the good old Book is nct out of place on 
such an occasion; and in the same way it 
is the fashion to speak contemptuously of 
medical treatment. While their scorn 
may serve as a wholesome spur or check 
to the victims of it, it shows no less the 
inconsistency of those who express it 
so freely and upjastly. A. H. 





III.—FAITH OR CREDULITY ? 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

John Burroughs, in his “ Popular Er- 
rors and Delusions,” published in The 
Christian Union, March 19, 1891, declares 
that “a German surgeon recently re- 
moved a hopelessly diseased lung with 
perfect success. The patient entirely re- 
covered.” 

In the “North American Review” 
for October, 1890, Burroughs writes on 
“ Faith and Credulity,” in which credulity 
is handled without gloves. Yet is he 
not putting your readers to a severe test 
when he expects them to believe such a 
marvelous statement as the one referred 
to without proof ? He ought at least to 
give the name of the “ German surgeon,” 
and date of the operation. W.H. W. 

Lawn Rings, Ill. 








—A grocer bought a table caster for a 
Christmas present to his pastor. It cost 
a dollar, and he put a tag marked four- 
teen dollars on it. Next day the rev- 
erend gentleman brought the caster 
(with the tag attached) back to the 
grocery man, and said to him: “I am 
too poor in this world’s goods to display 
so valuable a caster on my table, and if 
you have no objection I would like to re- 
turn it and take fourteen dollars’ worth 
of groceries for my family instead.” 
The grocer “came down,” and retired 
from the gift enterprise business.—[Ex. 








BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S Wash 
Silks, Asiutic es—the only absolutely 
Fast Colors made. 








BRYCE'S “AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH” 
ad “THE LITERARY DIGEST” 


$5. FOR FIVE 


DOLLARS. $5. 


AN AMAZING OFFER.—Bryce’s ‘‘ American Commonwealth” has at once taken 
rank as the greatest work on America ever published. The retail price is $6.00. Jobbers 
have paid for it $4.50. At these rates 20,000 copies have been sold in America. ; 

“THE LITERARY DIGEST” is an epitome—a “digest ’’—of the periodical litera- 


ture of the world. In six months’ time its table of contents embraced 755 review articles 
from 161 American, English, French, German, Russian, Italian, Spanish, Turkish, and 
other periodicals ; 2,000 extracts from press editorials the world over, on the foremost topics 
of discussion ; a full index of periodical literature of the world, etc. 

COSMOPOLITAN, NON-SECTARIAN, NON-PARTISAN. 


The arguments on all sides of important questions are presented with absolute impar- 
tiality. The most successful weekly journal established during the last year. Regular 
subscription price, $3.00 per year. The issue for April 4th contains editorial 
utterances from the journals of the world anent the New Orleans lynching. 


Send Ten Cents for a sample copy. 
For $5.00 


For $5.00 For $5.00 


WE WILL 8END POSTPAID 


BRYCE’S “AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH’ 


(Authorized $6 00 edition, 2 vols., cloth, 1,520 pages) and 


“THE LITERARY DIGEST” for One Year. 
THIS IS NOT A “PIRATED” EDITION of the “ American Commonwealth,” | The 


vening Post” has falsely asserte 
authorized edition, published by Macmillan & Co., from lates in England ; and we are 
enabled to make this offer by reason of a SPECIAL AND EXCLUSIVE arrangement 
with Messrs. Macmillan & Co. It is exactly the same in every respect, binding, presswork, 
ete., as the $6.00 edition now on sale in all bookstores. ay, Bg 

First come, first served! Our arrangement pertains to a limited edition only. Those 
who delay acceptance of this offer may be too late. 


SOME THINGS SAID. 


Prof. A. M Wheeler, of Yale.—“**The Literary Digest’ will be well-nigh indispensable to legions of 
busy men in this busy age.” MY 

£z-Pres Noah Porter, of Yale —“* An eminently useful and successful publication. 

Senator J. J. Ingalis —* The Li Digest ’ presents a compreheneive and oe (4 oe tome | which, 


have ex-mined ac: py of * she Literary Digest.’ The idea of it seems to me 





terary 
properiy sonGasted. will abolish provincialism in letters and enlarge the bound 
Senator Wm. P. 'eo—** i 
an admirable one, and, carried out, will afford immense assistance to the scholars of the country.’ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18 & 20 Astor Place, New York. 





Dodd, Mead& €o.’s 


NEW BOOKS 


TWO NEW VOLUMES. 

FRANCIS HIGGINSON (1587-1630). By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. 

SAMUEL HOUSTON (1793-1862). By Henry Bruce. 
Each one volume, 16mo, 75 cents. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THIS SERIES: 

GEORGE AND CECILIUS CALVERT. By Wn. 
Hand Browne. 

JAMES EDWARD OGLETHORPE. By Henry Bruce. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Prof. William Graham 
Sumner. 

TWO NEW VOLUMES. 

THE CITATION OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
By Walter Savage Landor. With an introduction by 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, and a photogravure frontispiece 
of Charleote Hall. 

JOURNAL OF MAURICE DE GUERIN. With a 
biographical and literary memoir by Sainte-Beuve. Trans- 





ln the Series 
Makers 
of America 





lu the 


. lated from the twentieth French edition by Jessie P. 
G 2UNn zt a Frothingham. 
Each, light buff cloth with gilt tops, or in blue cloth, uncut, 
. $1.25. 
L” E4V1eS ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THIS SERIES: 


FOUR FRENCH WOMEN, By Austin Dobson. 
CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. By Charles Reade. 
PEG WOFFINGTON. By Charles Reade. 


A NEW VOLUME, 


FERDINAND MAGELLAN. By F. H. H. Guillemand. 
With 17 illustrations, 13 colored and 5 uncolored maps. 
12mo. $1.25. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THIS SERIES: 

LIFE OF JOHN DAVIS, NAVIGATOR (1550- 
1605). By Clements R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S. 

PALESTINE. By Major C. R. Conder, R.E. 

MUNGO PARK AND THE NIGER. By Joseph 
Thomson, author of *‘ Through Masai Land.” 


A NEW BOOK. 

UNDER THE TREES AND ELSEWHERE. A 
companion to ‘‘ My Study Fire.’ By Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. 

Also a New Edition of MY STUDY FIRE. 

Each 16mo, boards with label, or incloth with gilt tops,$1.25. 

POLITICAL AND SOCIAL LETTERS OF A 
LADY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Edited by Emily F. D. Osborn. A companion to the ** Let 
ters of Dorothy Osborne.”’ 8vo, on hand-made paper, $2.50 

SERMONS UPON FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE. 
With an appendix containing notes on Homiletics. By 
Prof. James M. Hoppin, D.D. 8vo, uniform with ‘Old 
England ’’ by same author, $1.50. 

HEALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE. A Record of 
Personal Experience. By Theodore H. Mead, author 
of ‘**Our Mother Tongue.”’ In paper covers, uniform with 
Gladstone’s ‘' Books and the Housing of Them,” 25 cents. 

CRUDEN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE. TO 
THE BIBLE. A new and cheaper edition in cloth 
$1.00; in half leather, with sprinkled edges, $1.50. 

Nors.—This edition is absolutely complete, and contains the 
Concordance to the Apocrypha. 


A NEW STORY BY MRS. BARR. 


SHE LOVED A SAILOR. A Story of New York 
Fifty Years Ago. By Amelia E. Barr. 12mo, $1.25. 

MADAME D’ORGEVAUT’S HUSBAND. Translated 
from the French of Henry Rabusson, by Frank Hunter Pot- 
ter. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

IERMOLA. By Joseph Ignatius Kraszewski, author of 
**The Jew.” Translated by Mrs. M. Carey. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


New Numbers in DODD, MEAD & C0.’S BLUE PAPER SERIES. 


ARDIS CLAVERDEN. THE DELIGHT MAK- 
By Stockton. ERS. By Bandelier. 
THE JEW. By Kraszew- JAN VEDDER’S WIFE 

ski. By Amelia E. Barr. 
THE DOCTOR’S DILEM- THE BOW OF ORANGE 
MA. By Hesba Stretton. RIBBON. By A. E. Barr. 


Each, 12mo, paper, 50 cents. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


“ NO, TANGLES OF PLOT. BUT A 

keen, irresistible story of two lives ; swift. 
straight, and brilliant as a sword thrust—and as ter- 
rible.’—Howard’s Column in N. Y. Press on the 
new novel—* JUGGERNAUT.” 





[n the Series 
World's 
L:xplorers 





Mabie 





Osborn 





Floppin 





Mead 





Cruden 





Barr 





New 
Novels 











66 "THE STORY OF ‘JUGGERNAUT’ 

is a powerful one. .. . It wili be read for its 
tragic pathos. The moral of it needs no emphasis. 
It ties on the very surface of the tragedy... . 
Ought to be widely read.’’— Christian Union. 
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APRIL 9, 1891. 


A FAMILY PAPER. | 
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FINANCIAL. 








CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - Chicago. 


{nvestments in Ohicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENOE SOLIOITED. 





JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without excption, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 





The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment. Co, 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of Colorado, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000. 


916 Seventeenth Street, - Denver, Colo. 
M. VAN BUREN, Srcrzrary. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


8 per cent. on improved inside property. 
10 per cent. net on improved irri- 
gated farms. 

ALL LOANS FULLY GUARANTEED. 


Rererenos: Denver National Bank. 


CIT¥ LOANS. 


Absolutely safe. 

We do not handle Farm Loans. 
Securities on hand for sale. 
$500 to $10,000 loans. 
Interest 6,7,and 8 per cent. 
Write for our regular list. 








In 


CAD 





The Standard Investment Co. 
OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 





FINANCIAL 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 








Capital subscribed, - -  $2,000,000.00 
Paid in(cash),- - - -  1,000,000.00 
Surplus and undivided nana 396,716.85 

11,168,685.04 


Assets, - - ‘ 


The well-known firm of accountants, Bar- 
row, Wade, Guthrie & Co., of London, Man- 
chester, and New York, upon auditing the 
accounts of the Com wars as published June 

, 1890, appended thereto the following 
certificate : 


Havin a the books of the Equi- 
table Mo be a pee we hereby cer- 
tify that the fo accounts and state- 
ment are in con a ty a. and we 
ee that the accounts full fairly 
present the er of the ompany as 


om the 30th mney 
Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co; 
New York, 16th Oct., 1890. 


6 Per Cent. Bgnde and Debentures. 
41-2 and 5 Per Cent. Certificates, run- 
—— = three months to two years. 
first-class investment securities 
bought and sold. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 


Phila., tik & Oheataut Be Berlin, Geruany. IAD Y 


KANSAS CITY 
THE INEVITABLE FAR WESTERN CENTER | t= 


We negotiate ei at 6% and 7%, ac- 
cording to the amount and nature of 
the security. Applications submitted on 
conservative vaiuations made by ap- 
prais°r, appointed by lender. Amounts 
$1,000 and upwaro as large as desired, 
on first- class improved property. bor- 
rover paying all expenses. Also write 
us for a map f business c-nter of Kan- 
sas City and some investments therein 
offered of great bargains ie vacant - 
also improved prop-rty, payirg 7% 
9% net come. - (e Hstabliched {s19. 


H. L. JOHNSON & CO,,\¥. 


REAL Estate AND INVESTMENT BROKERS, 
712 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 











THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 
We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duloth, Ninn. 
Loans and Investments. 





L. W. Seman, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 











ESTABLISHED (856. 


IOWA 


FARM MORTGAGES 


Furnish an Investment 
Safe as a Government Bond 


and pay a much higher rate of interest. Security un- 
questionable, No crop failures in Iowa. Principal and 
Prompt —— , &. ge > 35 years ex- 
Perience without personal — to 

1 business a with loans until paid. Corres- 
pondence solicited. ———— So romptly an- 
swered. Eastern references e are not do- 
ing a large but an A SSOLUTELY SAFE business, 


LEAVITT & JOHNSON Bankers, Waterloo, lowa. 


“OLDEST LOAN AGENCY IN IOWA. 





We have a pamphlet that 
thousands of people east would 
be glad to see. It relates to 
the business of iending money 
here, 

Will you have it? 


Tue Kansas Crty Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 

Harttora, Connecticut. 
Office John Jeffries & Sons. Boston 


ee 








DEN V ER 
Guaranteed Loans net 8%. 
Best Real Estate Investments, 
Inside Property only. —— 


—— VANLAW & GALLUP —— 











Company, Washington, D. O.; Duluth, Minn. 


The GRNTRAL TRUST C0. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Succeeding the Loan Business of 
HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 


We have for sale choice First Mor 
Denver City Real aoe and Improv 
Farms. @ can make immediate transfer of these 
securities, and will collect and remit interest free of 
ch to investors. We deal onl 
curi that we _— 


e y in se- 
examination % gt — ex 
ame clay "Maida 

will f 








sonal 
tie 9 dime, —, We 


the best of references, 


“ir. D. Levering, 
on Vente; 1 Eten ees 


Treas. ; Thos. z Eayien. 
HAS DOUBLED in 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
PUEBLO sists’ worn Re. 


29,840. [thas the only atel works west of the Mis- 
souri River (em three of the 


ae peak smelters in yee re] AW. ing 1,800 men), 
of other ey indus- 

_—. soe athiy pay roll to Wpporers, £708,008 . kadai 

ence with oe who have money to inv il 


Real estate in Pueblo is cheaper than in an 
of ite size and rtunities in The United States. 
Agents, Pueblo, Colo. 


LEES, Real Estate and Investment 
DENVER-COLORADO. 
8% cnt yeaee i omens and references 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


HAT Uncle 8am -_ Aunt a think, ke. ot 
WASHINGTON setieceasodauac wh 


E. Dickin- 
. Bec’ v3 BE. H. Smith. 








Net on improved inside property from one 








FINANCIAL. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


HIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 
—_ my ne oe =< ee the Union i 
fted any of New York. — t of issue lim- 
Ts, evc., can invest in ~ 
“yRANE RB. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Bread Street. 




















Cleanfast Black Stockings 
STRONGEST AND BEST. 
Warranted never to crock 
or fade. Silk finish. 


Rerar Brancues: 


A Bt. * } New York 


107 State t Chicago. 
20 Tem: e Pi., Boston. 
57 Eu id Av., Cleveland 
66 W. 4th Bt., ( . Cincinnati 


Send for > Price List. 
THE CLEANFAST HOISERY Co. 























SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 








ERIC 
\M TRUST CAN 


No. 173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue its 8 Per Cent. Preferred, Com- 
mon, and Installment Shares—the best 
and safest investment now offered to the pub- 
lic. Competent and experienced financiers 
have examined :.nd approved its plans and 
methods. A limited amount of this stock is 
offered, subject to prior sale. 

Write for prospectus and full information. 


BETTER THAN 
7% MORTGAGES 


The National Real 
uth Dakota, within one- 


ine aay = Sioux Btn 

of a mile nah the Court-house 
bos | aan of the cit aay. at prices fro to oe pe 

lot. The money obtained from the ‘sale of these 

will be ex —~ A by the potanedhenad in the aaa 
of a large linen mill already erected near the lots of- 
fered for cals. Apply for maps and circulars to 


NATIONAL REALTY CO., 


103 State Street, - Boston, Mass. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


By reference to a map of the United States and Oan- 











Co. will sell for a short 





ote, son oe see that DUL He SGocumodatanee 
from Buffalo and all points water, as Chi 

4 oan i much larger trib b s FARTHER 

amu country, w! 

cate po tell Duluth is increas- 

ih nm of nearly TEN THOU- 

SAN Horas for ated pel pews a 
rapid ad woo te Teal estane. Write for read 

vend ft - wish to invest tell us how mu: = 

we will sen info: 


full maps, etc. 
Oo. E. f. LOVETT & « Dalath. Minn. 





HY loan pane at 5 per cent. when you 


can get 7 or — equal security and 
no taxes to pay? For particulars write to 
ALFRED 


ELSON, Pres. Chamber of Com 
Utah. 


merce. Oeden. 








HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH. 
—Valuable information sent to all eS 4 Artie. 
cial roe pon the receipt of vostage. D 

DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave., cor. 39th St., New York: 





BUREAU OF PULPIT SUPPLY. 
Pulpite on supplied. Eligible ministers wanted. 
Rey. C ood, 26 Reade St., New York. 


BOOKS BY 


Hamilton W. Mabie. 


The following books by Mr. Haminton W. 
MABIE will be sent to any address by The 
Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


MY STUDY FIRE, 12mo. $1.25, 


NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. 16mo. $1.00. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Na 
ture Described by Hamilton Wright Ma- 
bie, and Some of Her Familiar Scenes 
Illustrated. The illustrations are photo- 
gravures from Nature, with remarques 
drawn by Frank T. Merrill. Oblong 
quarto, limp cover, with photogravure on 
Japanese paper, gilt edges. Price, $4.00; 
cloth, illuminated, price, $5.00. 





Address The Christian Union, 
30 La Fayette Place, New York. 


BIND YOUR 
PAPERS 


A Handy Binder that will 
hold compactly and con- 
veni:ntly twenty-six num- 
bers of THe CurRISTIAN 
Union will be sent by mail 
on receipt of 75 cents. 








Want lO ag ee of forty words or less 
will be published under this heading, fo theo 
subscribers only, at 50 cents a week. 
cents a week ts charged for each word in 
excess of forty. 


WANTED-—Christian Unions for the year 1875. 
If you do not have the entire year, state what 
5 you have, and name 


a. Ad 
Back Numbers, No. 8,875, this o 


OLD COINS WANTED.—Ten to six hundred 
dollars —e paid for certain dates of silver 
doilars; five to fifty dollars apiece for ce 
dates of silver half-dollara, quarter-doliars, dimes 
and -dimes ; one to twenty-five dollars apiece 
for certain dates of cents and half-cents. New 
edition catalogue i Sone and dates 
of all coins wanted from 17 1883, and show- 
ing D prices paid for them, Lathe to as address, 

ten cents—stamps or silver. Grund, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


PARTS, FRANCE .—Private French family re- 
rders. Highly recommended by Ameri- 
- ” Central location. Room, with board, fifty 
france per week. Madame Cézaire, 50 Rue de 

8. 


$20 RENT—Unfurnished house in Connecticut. 

* ®Bixty-eight minutes from New York; ten min- 
utes from depot; plenty fruit and shade ; house 
has ten rooms; bay window ; well water; inside 
tubs; furnace For sale low for cash. Address 
* Fairfield,” No. 8,897, office Christian Union. 


TO BRENT Derieg July and August, a charming 
~ Connecticut. Large grounds; large 
ouse, well furnished ; good piazzas ; lovely place 
for children or company. Terms reasena = 
given on a Plication, with picture of place. Ad- 
dress ** Suburb,”” Hartford, Conn., Box 269. 


WANTED-—Copies of the Home Supplement _is- 
sued January 16, 1890, to complete files. We 
shail be giad to recompense subscribers who will 
over us with copies of same. The Christian 

nion. 





A GERMAN LADY, fifteen years’ in 
in teaching, desires a situation as tutor during 
the summer vacation. Teaches German. French, 
Latin, and Music. Mutual terms. A. H. B., No. 
8,977, Christian Union Uffice. 


ELEGANT SUBURBAN HOME, $4,5°0, rent 
$350, Peareall’s, Long Island. Ten rooms; ail 
improvements; barn; two acres; fruit; hour 
from city; near Long Beach; sea air avd foud; 
no malaria; pure water; low commutation. J. 
H. Griffith, "Box 1 082, Providence, | es 


A RELIABLE CHRISTIAN LADY who 
understands the management of boys would like 
— as matron in school, or would go as 

ousekeeper for the summer or longer. Best 
references given. Address Mrs. Cnibveen, 113 W. 
22d 8t., New York City. 


WANTED-—For my two girls, aged fourteen and 
sixteen years, healthy and stro: g. a place where 
they can earn their way through a@ gvod school, 
to fit them for t or b Christian 
hemes preferred. I am too poor to pay for their 
schooling References given. Address Savin, 
Christiana, Del. 





th i473 





WANTED-—For the to 
teach Latin. A pupil who pact Ie prepare for 
college is preferred. Location wiil be considered 
rather than salary. Address O. E. C., 304 Dela- 
ware Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


A SUBSCRIBER wishes to find for a friend a few 
boarders; children preferred ; tuition if desired. 
Location, er § -eight miles from New York 
City, in a healthful, hilly country place. Refer- 
—. exchanged. “address Home, Box 32, Nan- 
uet, 


SOPRANO.—A young lady, an active Christian, 
desires situation in a choir in New York be or 
vicinity. Has a pure soprano voice, is a 
reader, and now studying with one of the best 
teachers. Address Miss L., care of Box 1,014, 
New York Post Office. 


A YALE STUDENT desires employment with 

- ortunity for out-of-door exercises. Would be 

Mh penne traveling companion ; in which has 

some experience. Hizhest reference as to 

cnaeamans etc. Address C. C., care of Box 1,014, 
New York Post Office. 


CORRESPONDENCE DESIRED with a 
you:g woman of upright character, amiable 
temper, and good’ education. who would like to 
be a mother’s my “¥ Must be a lover of 
children aud able to do wine sewing. Address 
. D. H , Lawreaceville School, Lawrenceville, 


A FRENCH LADY who enn English fluently 
desires occupation as companion or governess for 
the summer. References given. Address M. C., 
No. 9,033, care Christian Union. 


A LADY ARTIST well acquainted with Europe, 
speaking French and German, would like to ac- 
company & — or take charge of young girls, 
for a European tour —— exchanged. 

Address Lakewood, N J., 


A MOUNT HOLYOKE GRADUATE de- 
siresa position as teacher for the ensuio 
Position in hcme school preferred. Gow 
rece given. Address W. C., care Christian 

nion, 


A SUMMER HOME in South Berkshire Hills. 
—Will rent or sell ; twelve-room house, with or 
without barn and fifty acres of laud. 8 vuth slope, 
large shady lawn, fine garden, fruit and water ; 
five minutes walk from depot, churches, and 
school, Address Rev, Henry B. Mead, Brook- 
field.Center, Conn. 
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‘Railways and ‘Pleasure 
Resorts of America. 


The Publisher of The Christian Union has 
received the following new books and pam- 
phlets during the past week, any one of 
which he will be glad to send on request to 
a reader desiring to visit any of the localities 
described : 


Asheville, N.C. ‘* Land of the Sky.’ Also 
a Description of the Swannanoa Hotel. 
26 pages. 

American Carlsbad: Lithia Springs, Ga. 
32 pages, illustrated. 

Bangor and Piscataquis : The Switzerland of 

aine. 32 pages, illustrated. 

Bar Harbor and Mount Desert Island. 72 
pages, illustrated. 

Bar-Harbor, Me., Pocket Map of. 

Block Island, R. I. 16 pages, illustrated. 

Campobello Island, N. b.: A Famous and 
Popular Summer Resort. 10 pages, illus- 
trated and map. 

Country Living for City People. By Marion 
Harland. 66 pages, illustrated. 

Catskill Mountains. 80 pages, maps and illus- 
trations. 

Clones, Map of, Showing the World’s Fair 
Site 


ite. 

Colorado €prings, Col., The Star Guide to. 
110 pages and map. 

D. & H., The Description of the Adirondacks 

Daily Itineraries of the special European 
Parties, 1891, arranged by E. M. Jenkins. 
and Saratoga, ete. 120 pages, illustrated. 

Eagle’s Mere: On Mountain Top, The Adi- 
rondacks of Pennsylvania. 24 pages, 
illustrated. 

Fayetteville, N. C.: Its History and Manu- 
factures. Hotel La Fayette and its 
Surroundings. 20 pages, illustrated. 

Jacksonville, Fla. ‘* Oranges and a Heavenly 
Climate. Dogs not taken at the Wind- 
sor. 

London & Northwestern R. R. Illustrated 
Guide. A Glance at the Principal Points 
of Interest between Euston and Carlisle. 
74 pages, iliustrated. 

New Castle, Portsmouth, N. H. The Went- 
worth and its Surroundings. 10 pages, 
illustrated. 

Normandie-by-the-Sea (near Seabright, N.J.). 
12 pages, illustrated. 
Northwestern Passage, The. To London via 
Holyhead and Liverpool. 8 pages, illus- 

trated. 

Poland Springs, Me. 30 pages, illustrated. 

Poland Spring, South Poland, Me. The 
Poland Spring House. 20 pages, illus- 
trated. 

Poland Springs, Me. A Story of the Springs’ 
History. 84 pages, illustrated. 

Plymouth, Mass.: Its Great Historie Inter- 

_ est. The Samoset House. 8% pages. 

Sugar Hill, N. H. The Sunset Hill House. 

16 pages, illustrated. 


Tour: The Loomis European Party for 1891. 
Tours: Colorado, California, the Pacific 
Northwest and Alaska. Three Spring 


and rarly Summer Tours. Raymond & 
Whitcomb. 192 pages. 

Tours, Two Grand Summer, to Alaska. 
Raymond & Whitcomb. 104 pages. 
Tows, A Description of Personally Con- 
ducted. Chesapeake & Ohio Route. 32 

pages. illustrated. 

Tours, Bicycle, Personally Conducted, to 

urope. C,H. Smith. 

Tour, An Old World. Three Months in 
Europe. Miss H. M. Barbour. 32 pages. 

ours, Summer European. Rev. C. F. 
Thomas, D.D. 8 pages. 

Tours, Fall. To the = Land and Up 
the Nile. Rev. C. F. Thomas. 24 pages, 
illustrated. 

Tours: Prospectus of Saunterings through 
Picturesque Europe. Hartshorn & 

_ Cheney’s Limited Party. 

Virginia Beach, Va. Fatnous Ocean Resort. 
24-page folder, illustrated. 

Worcester, Mass., Pocket Map of. 

White Mountains, Mount Desert, Montreal, 
and Quebec Hotels, and rates of fares 
over the Boston & Maine and branches. 

_. 96 pages. 

White Mountains and the Merrimac Valley. 
Summer Outings in the Uld Granite 
State. 144 pages, illustrated. 


VIRGINIA. 


The Bonanza of the Future! 


THE COMING IRON DISTRICT OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 





For maps, reference book, pamphlets, etc., de- 
scriptive of the wonderful mineral and agricultural 
resources of the State, apply to agents of the NOR- 
FOLK & WESTERN RAILROAD, 290 Washington 
Screet, Boston ; 303 Broadway, New York ; 1 433 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C.; or to General 
Office, Roanoke, Va.; or to Recreation Department 
of The Christian Union. 





HOSE ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 


9) CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND | The C 





THE PUBLISHER BY STATING THAT THEY SAW 





Time- Tables of 


Sailings of any 


Hotel in 


you this information. 


Copyright, 1891, by The Christian Union. 


America 


or River Boat 


(if they touch the American shore) 


‘Circulars and Pamphlets of any 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the world 


May be obtained free of cost, on request, from the Recrea- 
tion Department of The Christian Union. 
easier the planning of your Summer Outing by sending 

Address The Christian Union, 

30 La Fayette Place. New York. 


any Railroad in 


Ocean Steamer 


America 


Let us make 





THE GLEN 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
New Hampshire 


The Glen as a Health Resort. 


In regard to the health-restoring powers of 


ards, the distinguished professor in the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, N. Y., says: 
“The mountains are exciting or stimulating as 
well as tonic in their climatic ¢ff-ct. Among con- 
ditious indicating the advisability of a summer trip 
to the mouvtains may be m-ptioned a tendency too 
cun'alescence fr m malarial fever; many cases of 
hay-fever and cf uncomplicated atthma; exhaustion 
{rom brain overwork in persovs pussessing a patu- 
rally strong constitution. and a condition Of anemia 
aud Pawnee. +xhaustion brought on bv long-continued 
summer heat. especially amurg dwellera in large 
cicies and in those who live near the sea coast.” 

The Glen has met with especial favor 
among sufferers from Hay Fever, and has 
become one of the very few resorts which 
are sought out by those afflicted with this 
trying disease. The elevation of the Glen— 
1,632 feet above the level of the sea—is the 
chief reason of the salutary effects of a resi- 
dence here by the hay-fever victim. . 
Sufferers from Insomnia find in the quiet- 
ude of the place and in the sleep-giving qual- 
ities of the air a paradise. Few mountain 
resorts have this characteristic, but the Glen 
is pre-eminently a promoter of sound and re- 
freshing sleep. / 
How can the Glen give to one anything 
other than an exuberance of health and hap- 
piness? For here is the purest of mountain 
air, the most wholesome of food, fresh from 
the dairy and the farm, and water from the 
coolest and purest of springs. Here, too, 
the sanitary conditions are as near perfect 
as natural advantages and human skill can 
make them. 

These conditions are enough to make a 
residence at the Glen of incalculable value to 
one seeking to regain health and strength; 
but favorable conditions alone will not al- 
ways accomplish this end without the aid 
of some medicinal agents. These are to be 
found in the Glen Spring. 


A Winter Sanitarium. 





A new Institu’ under the medical management 


of experienced 
miles 
a. on a —g' crrounded joy"  meyy AL 
and near the famous Watkins G 
uipped most 


een eee mets oat 
Pure water—also valuable mineral includ- 
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ew York State. views, charming walks 
and drives. 


Modern improvements: Elevator, Electric Belis, 
&c. Cuisine uns 
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he Christian Union. The Hotel del Coronado is the 
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largest seaside resort hotel in the world, covering 
po and one-half acres. Coronado Beach has no 
equal in the world as a summer 


mountains in general, Dr. Huntington Rich-| p 


THE GLEN SPRINGS.|"™ 


St. Denis Hotel, 


BROADWAY and ELEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


During the o year the Sr. Denis has 
been enlarged by a new and handsome addi- 
tion which more than doubles its former ca- 
acity. 

All the latest improvements have been 
placed in the new building, with a large and 
very attractive new Dining-room connecting 
with the old well-known ‘* Taylor’s Restau- 
rant.” ILLIAM TAYLOR. 





Beechwood Inn, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Mrs. H B. MARKLAND & CO. have leased the 
* BEECHWOOD INN ” for a term of years with the 
intention of making it the most desirable of any re 
sort in the neighoorhood of Philadelphia. and only 
one and three-quarter hours mde from 
The “Ian” hasthe advantage of a stat 
grounds and 50 trains daily each Ise 
will be thoroughly American, while 
be French. The following references will be a suf- 
ficient guarantee of eur intention to make the * Inn” 
charming and select: Wiliiam Pepper, M.D. Pro- 
vost of the University of Pen: sylvania; 8 Henry 
Norris, Richard Dale, D. Murray Chest m, MD: 
H C. Woo:, M.D.; D. Hayes Kenew. M. D., and 
Walter Buchanan. 

HOUSE OPENS MAY 16, and rooms may sor be 
engaged, and plans seen on application, Mondays. 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, from 2 to 5 p. m., at 
** Hotel Stratford,”” Philadelphia. 





Rooms AND BOARD MAY NOW BE 
for sommer ina delightful moun- 
tain restn, 50 miles from New York, on line of the 
ErieR R. express trains Lp J and evening; 
station near; splendid drives; cool and shady walks; 
mountain paths leading by running brooksand water- 
‘alls. One of the heal spots in Orange County. 
Gentlemen can keep their own carriages and horses 
in spacivus stables on the , at reasonabie rates. 
House newly furnished: Care will be taken to give 
guests an av commer outing. Address 


UFF, 
Mountainviile, N. Y. 





EALTHIES8T PLACK IN AMERICA. An illus- 


trated descriptive pamphlet of the Mountain 
Park Hotel, Hot Springs, N. v., mailed upon applica- 
tion to Christian Union or A. W ronson, Mgr. 





AKE WINNIPESAUKE, BLAKE’S HOTEL, 
Lon od, N. H. Lake and mountair scenery; 
excellent ing. bathing, an ; cool breezes; 


connected. 
A. M. BLAKE. 149 East 34th St., New York. 





EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 
LONDON & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY. 
CALEDOUNIAN RAILWAY. 

GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTEKN RAILWAY. 

Queenstown, Liverpool, and Giasgow to London. 
Shortest and quickest routes. Luxurious Parlor, 
Sieeping, and ing Cars. Tickets and Tours in 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales. England, and to Paris. 
Baggage Checked through New York to 


London. 
wee full information, Folders, Maps, Estimates, 
etc., ap’ 
Cc. A. ATTONI, Gen. Agt., 852 B’way, N. Y 


STONINGTON LINE. 


ALL FARES REDUCED. 


esa imide eg i. $3 ; Providence 
.25; Worcester, $2.25; onding 
eoniliecs to anol tenn at Miateae points, nr 





gy 


leave new Pier 





Steamers 
block above Canal Street, at:5: piu. dolly, 





ONACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY wits 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 
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cagn, Rock Island & Pacific By 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, SIOUX 
, MINNEAPOLIS, 8ST. PAUL, ST. JOS- 
VENWORTH, KANSAS 

COLORADO SP’NGS 
Trains daily a 





tory. 
SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Coaches, Palace Sleepers, new and superbly 
equipped Dining Cars, and FREE Chair 
Cars between CHICAGO and DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, and between 
CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS 
and PUEBLO via Kansas City and Topeka, or via 
8t. Joseph. The Direct Line to and from Mani- 
tou, Pike’s Peak, Glenwood 8 and all San 
itary and Scenic Resorts of Colorado—offering 
choice of routes via Denver to and from Salt Lake 
City, Ogden, Helena, Portland, Los Angeles and 

an Francisco. 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 


Fast Expres 


3 Trains daily between 
and Minneapolis and St. Paul, making close con- 


nections for all points North and Northwest. 
Chair Cars to and from Kansas 
ity. Chair and Sleeper Peoria 
and Spirit Lake and Sioux Falls. The Favorite 
Resorts and 
Grounds of Iowa and 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or further informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 
E. ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 

Gen’l Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 





The Loomis European Tour for 1891. 


Under the personal escort of Dr. L. C. 
mis. whose fifteen years’ experience and 
more than twenty successful tours and the 
testimonials of the hundreds who have ac- 
companied him are guarantees of complete 
success. The Short Tour party to leave 
June 13 and the Long Tour party June 20. 
The latter will include some places not hith- 
erto accessible to the American summer tour- 
ist. At no time will the party be under the 
charge of a stranger or foreign conductor. 
Cireulars, with full particulars and _testi- 
monials, to be had from Warren Choate & 
Co., 730 Eleventh Street, Washington, D. C. 


EUROPE! 


A series of Special American Parties are now being 
organized for travelin Europe, leaving New York, 
April 29, May 27. June 24, July 8. and Julv ll. The 
membership is limited to twenty-five. The prices 
charged cover every necessary traveling expens°, 
and an experienc conductor accompanies each 
party. Norway and Sweden (orth Cape and 
Land of Midnight Sun) Parity leaves New York 
June 25th, 1891. Autumn Palestine Party 
leaves New York September 12, 1891. 

bodepen dent tickets are issued by any lire of 
Atlantic Steamers. S-nd for sailirg lists and de- 
acriptive circulars to The Christian Union, or 


BE. M. JENKINS, 257 Broadway, N. Y. 








| Frais exceptions) fooliities for seeing T 
}/EUROPE, PALESTINE, or making 
| TOUR OF THE WORLD. 
oO | Vacation parties throughout season. | re] 
_ Steamship and Railroad Tickets by any | 
oO line for independent travellers. 
Our Tourists have tree use of all our ar- 
rangements, reading-rooms, etc., abroad. 
K Illustrated pamphlet (128 puges) on 4 
S | 
XCURSIONIST, 10 cents monthly. = 4 s, 
s 261 & 1225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | 


The Thomas FOREIGN TOUR 


11th Season. Our pirties are strictly first- 
class, and limited to family size. June 24—A Per- 
sonally Conducted T. ur through Sweder, Russia. 
etc. July 1, 8—Vacation Trips. Sept. 9—The Fourth 
Palestine Tour. Send stamp for pr grammes to Rev. 
C. F. Thomas, D.D., 1,696 Wa!lace St., Philad’a. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL: Sixth Summer. 


Small and select party of ladies, leaving New York 
June 24; tourof 93 days Address Miss H. M. BAR- 
BOOUR, 81 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y- 














Comprehensive Tour of 16 wer ks 

UROPE Family Party. Limited numb-r 
“Gonductorship of a physician and his wife. Ad 
dress Dr O.D.Cheney, 50 Bromfield St., Boston 





races AND THE HOLY LAND Round the 
world. Programme 20 select excursions DOW 
ready. Best ticketir g facilities. Ocean tickete by ail 





except Sunday, 





lines.;Best berths secured at lowest rates. Gaze’s Ga 
sette 10 cts. H.Gaze & Bom, 0 B’way, N.Y.(Ket. 1644) 
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The Week's Motto. 
“ Begin !” 











Begin !/ 








OSE this day loitering, 
"twill be the same 
story 

To-morrow, and the 
rest more dilatory. 
Thus indecision brings 

its own delays, 

And days are lost tormenting over days. 

Are you in earnest? Seize this very 














minute ; 

What you can do, or dream you can, be- 
gin it ; 

Boldness has genius, power, and magic 
in it ; 

Only engage, and then the mind grows 
heated ; 

Begin, and then the work will be com- 
pleted. —[Goethe. 








A New Home. 


On or about the first of May the offices 
of The Christian Union will be removed 
from No. 30 La Fayette Place to Clinton 
Hall, the new and handsome building of 
the Mercantile Library Association, on 
Astor Plave, La Fayette Place, and Eighth 
Street. Ample space has been secured 
on the fifth floor, immediately under the 
library and reading-room of the Associa- 
tion, and the outlook from our windows 
will be on all of the three streets named. 











Recreation. 





Every year broader and more costly 
provision is made by railway and sum- 
mer resort managers for the comfort 
and pleasure of the great public during 
the vacation season. 

Every year the public which is thus 
provided for begins earlier and conducts 
more carefully the planning for summer 
sojourn and vacation travel. 

This vacation planning among those 
who read The Christian Union, in all 
parts of the country, has been greatly 
simplified, and freed from many of its 
vexations, by the operation of our Rec- 
reation Department, which was estab- 
lished last fall, and has been growing 
rapidly in popularity and efficiency ever 
since. 

We have thus far sent out to our read- 
ers not less than four thousand railway 
time-tables and pamphlets, circulars de- 
scribing pleasure and health resorts, and 
announcements of tours to various parts 
of the world. This service has been ren- 
dered without expense to those who have 
received the information, and has in a 
great number of cases been a conven- 
ience that was very highly appreciated. 

The advantages of sending to one 
place for all the time-tables and descrip- 
tive cireulars needed in planning a vaca- 
tion, rather than to a dozen or a score of 
different addresses, are obvious, and the 
rapid increase in the amount of printed 
matter which is sent out shows more 
strongly than words the approval of our 

ers, 

The resources of our Recreation De- 
partment have been greatly increased 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


during the past few weeks, and we are 
ready to afford its best service to any 
number of applicants. The operation of 
the department will be most satisfacto- 
rily ‘shown by quoting a few letters 
taken almost at random from the mails 
of the past few days. Some of the let- 
ters are condensed to economize space : 


Publisher Christian Union: 

Linclose your offer of last week, having 
checked desired pamphlets. Intending a 
trip abroad in the summer of ’92, | shall be 
greatly obliged for the information you 
kindly offer. I suggest the name and address 
of a friend, whom [ think would make use 
of the same information, since she contem- 
plates a summer vacation excursion'to Europe. 

My own address is , Lake 
Geneva, Wis. 


Publisher Christian Union: 

Will you please send me as soon as possi- 
ble any information you have, such as time- 
tables, hotel rates, fares, etc., as regards Ja- 
maica, Bermuda, and Havana? My doctor 
has ordered me off. Allow me to thank you 
for your offer in The Christian Union that en- 
ables me to make this request. 

Very truly, 

GuEns Fauus, N. Y. 











J.C. 





Publisher Christian Union: 

Will the Recreation Department of The 
Christian Union kindly confer a favor upon 
an old subscriber by sending full information 
regarding Hot Springs, N. U.? What would 
be the desirable route from Toronto there? 
Also facts concerning hotels, railroad fare, 
ete., and one of the pamphlets mentioned in 
The Christian Union of March 5 would be 
gladly received ; for instance, ‘‘ A Descrip- 
tion of Hot Springs, N. C.” 

Very sincerely, 

Toronto, Ont. 


J.R. B. 





Publisher Christian Union: 

Please send me circulars of tours or excur- 
sions to Seattle, Washington, during this 
year. Also time-tables of the Canadian Pa- 
cific R. R. and the Northern Pacific R. R., 
and oblige, Yours truly, E. A. W. 

Lincoxn, Me. 





Pvblisher Christian Union ; 

I desire to learn the names of the principal 
steamers between Cincinnati and New Or- 
leans, also between St. Louis and New Or- 
leans ; also sailing dates in April and May, 
with rates of passage, etc. Although living 
near St. Louis (comparatively) I am unable 
to get any satisfactory information from that 
place. J.C. @. 

Curcaco, Ill. 





Publisher Christian Union: 

I contemplate a trip soon to Washington 
and California, going by Northern Pacific or 
by Great Northern and Canadian Pacific, 
and returning by Southern or Central Pacific. 
Will you kindly send me folders, time-tables, 
and such information as you can relative to 
hotels, etc., particularly hotel prices in Cali- 
fornia? You will greatly oblige a six years’ 
subscriber. Yours truly, HC. 

Exk River, Minn. 


Publisher Christian Union : 

I wish the current time-tables of the New 
York Central, Erie, and Pennsylvania, be- 
tween New York and Chicago, and so avail 
myself of your kind offer. Yours truly, 

GosHEN, Conn. (Rev.) A. G. H. 





Publisher Christian Unoin: 

Ihave noticed for several weeks your offers 
relating to aid regarding those who wish 
to travel. Itset me thinking, and the result 
is that I am planning to send my wife and 
boy East. She has several friends through 
New England, and the problem is how to 
visit them all at a reasonable cost. I will 
outline my plan as to a trip, and ask you to 
send me any time-tables and pamphlets which 
would assist me. . . . This means consider- 
able trouble for you, but the helpful charac- 
ter of The Christian Union convinces me that 
your policy is helpfulness in all directions. 

Curcaqo, Ill. ER. 





Publisher Christian Union 

What information can you give me in re- 
gard to the trip over the Canada Pacific Rail- 
way to Japan, as described in the April 
number of ‘* Harper’s Monthly Magazine” ? 


I would be pleased to receive time-table or 

any other information that you can get in re- 

gard to this trip. Nets ¥. 
MANCHESTER, Conn., March 23. 





Publisher Christian Union: 

Your favor of March 28 in sending a pack- 
age of printed matter in connection with the 
Canadian Pacific Railway trip to Japan 
received. Please accept thanks for the full 
manner in which you have answered the ques- 
tion. I shall be pleased to receive one of 
their new pamphlets when it is issued. It 
would seem to me that your scheme fora 
recreation department must prove a great 
success, and be quite a feature of the paper. 

MANcHEsTER, Conn., March 30. N. T. P. 





Publisher Christian Union : 

Please send me circulars, etc., relating to 
Virginia Beach, Va , and Old Point Comfort, 
Va., and the ways of reaching those places 
from New York. The convenience of your 
Recreation Department is appreciated. 

New York, N. Y. W. B.G. 





Publisher Christian Union : 

Mrs. S—— desires me to acknowledge 
the receipt and to thank you for the printed 
matter that you have had the kindness to 
send her in response to her request. 


Boston, Mass. J.S. B. 





Publisher Christian Union: 

Piease send me “ New York City, How to 
Know,” published by the Grand Union Hotel, 
and, if it is not asking too much, ‘* A Guide 
to the City of Washington.” It is very kind 
of you to do these things for your subscribers, 
as you give them the best paper that I have 
seen. E, G. 

RiveGEvitty, Ii. 








Success. 





HOW SUCCESSFUL MEN HAVE 
ATTAINED IT. 


Colonel Al- 
bert A. Pope» 
of Boston 
is the Presi- 
dent and the 
principal 
stockholder 
of the Pope 
x= Manufactur- 
“ing Com- 
pany, which 
has done 
more than 
all other concerns combined to introduce 
and extend the use of bicycles and tricy- 
cles in this country. Colonel Pope is in a 
very broad sense a successful man. He 
was born in Boston in the year 1843, 
tracing his descent from an old Puritan 
family. His preliminary education was in 
the public schools, though after his tenth 
birthday he began active work, and since 
that time whatever book knowledge he 
has acquired has been by his own out-of- 
school effort. He began work at the age 
of nine, and to-day, at forty-eight, works 
harder than he has in any previous pe- 
riod. At the age of nineteen he entered 
the army as second lieutenant in the 
Thirty-fifth Massachusetts Regiment. 
There he was rapidly promoted, and dur- 
ing a considerable part of the next five 
years he commanded a regiment. The 
same activity and energy which charac- 
terized him as a boy in school and as a 
clerk in a store followed him into the 
army, and secured his rapid advancement. 
After the war he started and built up 
rapidly a large and successful business in 
boot and shoe findings. In 1878 he be- 
came interested in the bicycle, which had 
shortly before that become known in 
England. He investigated thoroughly 
the possibilities of the new invention, and 
soon began the manufacture of bicycles 
in this country. His broad liberality in 
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introducing the new vehicle to public at- 
tention and favor illustrates the large- 
ness of his character. Success and popu- 
larity followed his efforts, and to-day the 
business of the Pope Manufacturing 
Company is more than one million dollars 
a year, and is increasing at a marvelous 
rate. 

In answer to my question as to the 
secret of his success, Colonel Pope said 
that it was, in his judgment, based on 
four principal things. The first was his 
ambition to help his parents. His father 
had lost his property and needed help. 
He began when a boy of nine years to 
work for the sake of adding to the com- 
fort of his family. He accomplished his 
object, and for many years before his 
death his father had not only comfort 
but every luxury, and he has also been 
helpful in supporting and educating other 
members of his family. The second 
requisite for his success was persistence. 
He was early determined to finish what- 
ever he undertook, and that character- 
istic has remained with him until this 
time. The third was the resolution never 
to spend money that he did not have, and 
never to spend all that he had. Follow- 
ing this plan, he has always had'a reserve 
of capital to use in any emergency, and 
to invest whenever the right opportunity 
appeared. The fourth principle under- 
lying his success was the teaching of his 
mother always to tell the truth. This 
lesson from a noble woman has been so 
firmly seated in his mind that it has re- 
mained with him through all his business 
career. 

Ambition, persistence, economy, and 
truth—these are the four foundation 
stones upon which Colonel Pope bases 
his success in life. They are principles 
that deserve the loyalty of every young 
man. It is not all who can attain the 
notable business success which has come 
to this progressive manufacturer, but no 
one who begins with these principles 
firmly ingrained need fail of at least some 
measure of success. 








Mrs. Margaret Custer Calhoun, sister 
of General Custer and widow of Lieu- 
tenant James Calhoun, is State Librarian 
at Lansing, Mich. 


The “ Interior,” in referring to a dis- 
cussion in regard to man’s power to for- 
give sins, a discussion too lengthy to 

uote on this page, represents Dr. 

yman Abbott as probably saying: ‘I 
forgive everybody their sins.” This is a 
good deal like a Spiritualist medium 
oe Shakespeare as saying: 
‘Them things I have wrote is all true.” 
Dr. Lyman Abbott would talk until he 
becomes Gray before he would say, “I 
forgive everybody their sins.’ When 
forgiving others he probably makes an 
exception of the “ Interior ” for its libel 
in regard to his grammar.—[The Mid- 
land, Omaha, Neb. 


Edmund Clarence Stedman makes his 
summer home in a quaint stone house 
on New-Castle Island, in Piscataqua Bay. 
From the windows of this island villa 
there‘is an unsurpassed view of the ocean, 
and the irregular walls of the structure 
are overgrown with Virginia creepers and 
Japanese ivy. The house is furnished in 
the old Colonial style. 


Probably the smallest salary in the 
world is that paid to the village watch- 
man of oe eam in Hessen. The 
amount of his daily income is four pfen- 
nigs, or less than one cent in our money. 
This is the same amount that was paid to 
the village watchman in the last century. 
However, the “fortunate” man receives 
an additional allowance of thirty cents a 
month for clothing, etc., and is entitled 
to free board and lodging from the in- 
habitants of the village. The present 
watchman, “Old Heinrich,” is seventy 
years of age. 
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Christian Endeavor 


Topic.’ 





THOU GOD SEEST ME. 
(Ps, exxxix., 1-12; Jer. xxiii., 24.) 


The picture of Adam and Eve attempt- 
ing to hide themselves from the presence 
of the Lord because of the consciousness 
of guilt in their souls, and the picture of 
the Hebrew prophet seeking, by flight 
from the land under the acknowledged 
jurisdiction of Jehovah, to escape the re- 
sponsibility of the duty laid upon him, 
set vividly before us the two great rea- 
sons why men shrink from the thought 
of an omniscient and omnipresent God ; 
namely, the consciousness of unforgiven 
sin, and the unwillingness to do that 
which they know they ought todo. With- 
out doubt we have all been moved by the 
same causes, and have learned, each for 
himself, that “flight from God to God 
must be.” 

The detective camera, silently noting 
the unconscious attitudes and the secret 
deeds of men, may serve to remind us of 
Him who has set our secret sins in the 
light of his countenance ; and the plate 
that receives upon its surface the unsus- 
pected beauties of field and forest, and 
the loved nooks in our homes, may also 
speak to us of Him who notes the hum- 
blest service done to the least of his 
brethren and counts it as done unto himself. 
All is known to God, the good as well as 
the evil, and the evil as well as the good ; 
therefore he alone can judge us. This 
thought ought to make us more kind in 
our estimate of others. Thomas Carlyle, 
in writing of Robert lsurns, says : “ Not 
the few inches of reflection from the 
mathematical orbit, which are so easily 
measured, but the ratio of these to the 
whole diameter, constitutes the real ab- 
erration.” 

There is much comfort for the Chris- 
tian in the thought that God knows all 
abouthim. Though he may be of little 
account among men, still God sees and 
knows and loves him. He cannot be so 
surrounded by evil or so hedged in by 
perplexities but that he can trust the ever 
watchful God, who makes him as much 
his care as if there were no other being 
on the earth. 

The fact that God sees all our work 
should make us careful in the doing of 
it, even as the artists of the olden days 
carved with equal care the unimpor- 
tant and hidden parts, that their work 
might meet the approval of their gods, 
who could see all things. Shall we, who 
own allegiance to the “King that is 
above ali gods,” do less than these? But 
we are doing less when we in any wa 
defraud our employers of the full time 
and interest which we owe them, when 
we fail to do any part of our daily work 
‘as for his laws,” and when we do no 
more in our nominal Christian work than 
is to be seen by others and for which we 
expect to receive their commendation. 

ell might the Psalmist exclaim, as he 
contemplates his relation to the all-see- 
ing God, “ Such knowledge is too wonder- 
ful for me, it is high, [ cannot attain 
unto it.” And so, in the fullness of time, 
God sent his Son to tell the men that 
dared not come into his presence, save 
with burnt-offering and sacrifice, that the 
All-seeing One was the All-loving One, 
and that henceforth, 


‘** Seeing the Father through him, touching 


ands 
Of that large love which reaches out from 
heaven 
In his pierced palms,”’ 


they might come into the presence of God 
as children—those to whom the right had 
been given, because of faith in him, to be- 
come children of God. Through the life 
and teachings of Christ men have come to 
know the meaning of purity and holiness 
as they never knew it before ; yet we 
need not fear to meet the eye of God, if 
we are following in the footsteps of him 
who went over the same path and met 
the same evils and the same temptations 
that we meet, and are trusting him who 
has power to cleanse us from the soilure 
of each day’s journey and is “ able to pre- 
sent us faultless before the presence of 
his glory with exceeding joy.” 


JUST AS EASY! 


ALL YOU HAVE TO DO IS TO PUT THE S’MPLE APPA- 
RATUS THAT CONTAINS THE COMPOU dD OXYGEN 
IN A TIN CUP OF HOT WATER. THE HEAT RELEASES 
THE CURRENT. YOU INHALE IT. ATONCE 
A WARM OXYGENATED VAPOR PENE- 
TRATES THE LUNGS. CLOTS OF MUCUS 
MELT AWAY. RESTRICTED BREATHING 
SURFACE !S RELAXED. THE CHEST EX- 
PANDS. CIRCULATION IS QUICKENED. —— 
AND BEST OF ALL STRENGTH RETURNS, —eoee 
lige 









AND STRENGTH REMAINS. 

THAT'S THE GOOD POINT IN COM- Y oe 
POUND OXYGEN imnacavion wnat //( 
YOU GAIN DOES DOT DISAPPEAR WHEN 
THE USE OF THE TREATMENT iS DISCON- 
TINUED. WHEN A MAN IS ROBUST AND 
HEARTY, DISEASE CANNOT AFFLICT 
HIM. THE PRESENCE OF ONE ALWAYS 
MEANS THE ABSENCE OF THE OTHER. 
COMPOUND CXYGEN MAKES ROBUST 
VITALITY. 

A BOOK OF 200 PAGES WILL TELL YOU 
WHO HAVE BEEN RESTORED TO HEALTH 
AND STRENGTH BY THE USE OF COM- 
POUND OXYGEN. IT IS FILLED WITH 
THE SIGNED INDORSEMENTS OF MANY 
WELL KNOWN DIVINES, COLLEGE PRESI- 
DENTS, AND OTHER PROFESSIONAL MEN 
AND WOMEN. 

THIS BOOK WILL BE SENT ENTIRELY FREE OF CHARGE TO ANY ONE 
WHO WILL WRITE TO 

DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, No.1529 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
120 SuTTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. &6 CHURCH ST.. TORONTO. CANADA, 
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(SECTIONAL PLATE.) 


1847 RoGERS Bros. @)spoonsana 


Forks means they are plated three times heavier on the three points most 
exposed to wear as shown above, adding correspondingly to their dura- 
bility, at an additional cost on Tea Spoons of 75c. and on Table Spoons 
and Forks $1.50 per dozen. 


manuracrure. THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. MERIDEN, CONN. LONDON. PARIS. 
SAN FRANCISCO, HAMILTON, ONT. 


THESE GOODS ARE IN THE STOCK OF EVERY FIRST-CLASS DEALER. 
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Other brands are sometimes recommended in place of the “1847 Rogers Goods,” for 
the sole purpose of making a larger profit. Genuine goods always have 
the prefix “1847 ” stamped on each article. 


BARRYS TRICOPHEROUS 














Soench), 
Constable K Co, 


SPRING DRESS FABRIC 


ENGLISH »® SCOTCH SUITINGS 
Cheviots and Homespuns, 
CHECKS, STRIPES »° MIXTURES 
Camel’s Hair Serges, 
BEDFORD CORDS, 
Cachemere d’Ecosse. 


PRINTED CHALLIES, 
Wool Crepons, 


Plains’ Brocaded Grenadines 


BAREGE PLUMETIS 
For Evening Wear. 


EMBROIDERED ROBES 


D. & J. ANDERSON’S 


SCOTCH ZEPHYRS. 


Unsurpassed by any cotton fabric. 
Novel designs and artistic colorings. 
Unequaled for durability and wear. 


FRENCH PRINTED CAMBRICS, 


Cheviots and Shirtings. 


Broadooary KH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 
























FORSYTH COMBINATION RUG AND EMBROIDERY MACHINE 
Beautiful Rug and Em| 


sinc: terest tain con on Buehner at GLE ety 
H sen! 
Derhigus and vroclist aut free, THE FORSYTH MPG. OO. 204 Deashorn St) Otinwee” 








CUT THIS OUT! 


Write your name, 





GREAT TRIAL OFFERS. 


The new Day-Blooming Moonflower or 
Mammoth Morning Glory, from Krazii, is 
the grandest of all vines; climbs 50 feet ; 
leaves a foot across; large rose-colored 


reece eee COP OCC Ce reer ere e errr Tree errr ty 


is an elegant annual foliage plant ; three 
feet tall; leaves blotched and variegated 


© SOOO He eee e eee eee OES ee eee ee ee eeeeeeseeee eee 


, Mail 

with fiery scarlet. Send 5 letter stamps to E. O. Thompson, 245 Broadway, New 
(10¢.) within 30 days, and Twill mail both of the above and my York, and receive by return mail samples of 
new Catalogue. For 80¢. I will send the above and all the foi- pew spi styles of fine imported Trouserings 
lowing 42 packets choicest new crop seeds, 50 to 500 seeds in from which Thompson’s Patent Cut 


ings 35 vars Douite Actors; a2 vare’ clerani new Fringed Star FIVE-DOLLAR 
PANTS ARE MADE. 


Phloz ; 50 vars. Japan Pinks ; superb new Double Fringed Poppy: 
New Double Leopard Asters,as beauti, oye! spotted as the Leopard; 
le 
Self-measurement blanks and tape measure 
sent with all samples, ‘** free of charge.’”’ 








new Giant White Candytuft; D. Portulaca; New Dwarj 
Sweet Alyssum, Chrysanthemums ; Double Gaillardia. For 40c. 
will send everything offered above and 8 more pkts.: 30 vars. 
Giant Phloz; Verbenas : Godetias ; 50 vars. Sweet Williams, etc. 
GOODELL’S FLOWER FARM, Pansy Park, Dwight P. O. MASS. 























CLEANSES 








PRESERVES BEAUTIFIES 





1 For the week beginning April 19, 1891. 





a Ne 
SOT Gen 


= THE CELEBRATED 





*¢ © TUGGERNAUT’ 
> An elegant <uing exquisitely perfumed, removes THE A remarkable Sa IS : 4 onT OF 
ity > all impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and a] A H R and young woman should read it, for it supplies an 
gray air, and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft amount of education not to be found in political 
and Beautiful. Infallible for curing eruptions, diseases AND text-books.... The warping of the book can 
ofthe skin, glands and muscles, and quickly healing Ss K | read as in characters of fire.””—Christian at Work. 
cute ett Druggiets or by Mail, 50 4 
gaists or by Mat cts. 
BARCLAY & Cow 44 Sione Si. New York,! ESTABLISHED 1801. EDUCATIONAL. 
New Yorx, New York. 
QCHERMERHORN’S 


Oldest. and best Ry yg apguaaal 
; nown in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 3 East l4rn Street, N. Y. 





MassacuvuseTts, Cambridge. 
‘THs CAMBRIDGE SOHOOL (for 
girls). Application should be made to 
Mr. Agtuur Gumay, Director. 





Inumom, Elmhurst. 
(TEACHERS WANTED! For good 
in Coll Seminari vate 
Schon Gy hol, a _ Banaroas ot sect 
us 
manual, ‘Address G. J. ALBERT, Manx r, ? 





Connecticut, Hartford. 
W oconsinE SEMINARY, 
Harrrorp, Conn. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 





PgnnsYLVANiA, Bryn Mawr. 
BEN MAWR COLLEGE, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. A Col- 
‘ege for Women. The Programme, stating the grad- 
uate and unde: uate courses of study for the aca- 
demic year, be sent on application. 





Connecticut, Cos Cob. 
RS. BEECHER’S Family School for 
¥ Girls, in the of Cos Cob, 
Coun. begins a ite 8 = term on Wednesday 
after Easter. Pupils can be received at that time 
and retained for the summer if desired. Send for 
circular. 





New York, New York City, 525 Park Av.,icor, 6st St. 


A CADEMIO CLASSES FOR GIRLS. 
Devoted to . Pupils re- 

ceived at any tee Delly aa in elsarte 
. Many B. Warton, A.B , and Lois A. Banes. 





New Yorx, Garden City. 
4 Tas CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OFST. 


ne Be Beets alee Bact 
” — ‘Ad dress, "Heap MasTsr.”’ 
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MRS. BOTTA’S LITERARY 
FRIENDSHIPS. 


If, as Landor said, “that person is 
great who can call together the most 
select company when it pleases him,” 
Mrs. Botta was entitled to this landation. 
The New York that was first tributary 
to her was a rich, crude, unthinking 
community, not a sa nor even 

an interesting heterogeneousness ; a 
pele re Mrs. Potiphar led the 
fashion, and Solomon Gunnybags stood 
for conservative worth, and the Settum- 
Downes for the “exclusive” set. Out of 
modest places she gathered the citizens 
of the kingdom of Mind instead of the 
kingdonr of Mammon. Names that are 
a remembered now represented then 
some achievement and much earnest en- 
deavor—Mrs. Welby, Mrs. Brooks, Mrs. 
Embury, Mrs. Oakes Smith, Mrs. Kirk- 
land, that lovely personality Mrs. Os- 
good, and the noble and serious Mrs. 
Child. In Mrs. Botta’s presence people 
were at their best. Her sincerity was 
the touchstone that evoked an answer- 
ing sincerity and simplicity. With her, 
Dr. Griswold would forego his preju- 
dices, Poe was generous in his judgments 
and self-restrained, Willis forgot his af- 
fectations, and Morris ceased to be an 
American Tom Moore, and became an 
agreeable and kindly singer of pleasant 
songs. - 

To her hospitable house came Tucker- 
man, elegant and accomplished ; : the 
handsome young poet and painter 
Cranch ; George Ripley, most admirable 
of talkers, most faithful of friends, most 
genial of critics ; Margaret Fuller, whom 
her lovers called the “Only,” and her 
mislikers the “Terror ;” Charles F. 
Briggs ; the Carters ; Grace Greenwood ; 
the Cary sisters; Mrs. Howe; Curtis, 


the golden youth. Here the Stoddards 
and ow alg and H.H. were familiar 


figures, and Bayard Taylor and Count 
Gusoeuh. Sev came Emerson for 
quiet household visits, and here the sad- 
eyed Delia Bacon brought her sorrows 
and was comforted. 

It is not possible even to name the 
friends of the house, for, besides the best 
known of the writers and actors and 
painters, there were scores and scores of 
delightful peoplé who were not even well 
known, but simply delightful. For admis- 
sion here depended on none of the acci- 
dents of life, on none of the arbitrary social 
discriminations, but on personal quality, 
on “distinction” in the finest sense. 
For years it seemed as if this were the 
one truly cosmopolitan drawing-room in 
the city, because it drew the best from 
all sources. Italy and England, France 
and Germany, Spain, Russia, Norway, 
and Hungary, Siam, China, India, and 
Japan, sent guests hither. Liberals and 
conservatives, peers and revolutionists, 
holders of the most ancient traditions 
and advocates of the most modern 
theories, all found their welcome if they 
desired it, and each took away a new re- 
spect for the position of his opponent. 
—[(Harper’s Bazar. 








“A SISTER TO ESAU.” 


FIRST INSTALLMENT OF AMELIA E, BARR’S 
STORY IN NEW YORK “ LEDGER.”’ 


Mrs. Amelia E. Barr has completed a 
Scotch romance entitled ‘* A Sisterto Esau,” 
which she has sold to the New York ** Led- 
ger” for $2,500. The story is laid in Fife, 
and Mrs, Barr spent many months in pre- 
paring it. She has taken a cottage in Orange. 

he story opens in the (Easter) number of the 
New York “Ledger,” which also has Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, George Bancroft, 
and Dr. Felix Oswald as contributors. 


Baron Liebig 


he great chemist, pronounced the well- 
known Lieb Comaqeny’s Extract of Beef, 
ie of the iver Platte cattie, in- 
finitely superior in flavor and _ to 
any made of cattle grown in or 
elsewhere. He authorized the use o: 








His as the 
well-known hs trade-mark 
signature of 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY'S 


For Delicious 
Beef Tea, 


Extract 
of Beef. 


For Improved and 
Economic Cookery, 
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AYER’S Sarsaparilla has cured others and will cure you. 


It will cure you of 


Indigestion ; it will cure you of Liver and Kidney Complaints; it will cure you of any 
disease originating in impure blood. AY ER’S Sarsaparilla is the best medicine to 


take during the months of MARCH, APRIL, MAY. 


It is pleasant to the taste, power- 


ful in its action, and always efficacious. It relieves that tired feeling, restores the vigor 


of health, and makes the weak strong. 


It quickens the appetite, aids digestion, and is 


the best-THE SUPERIOR MEDICINE-—for all diseases peculiar to SPRING. Take 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla. Don’t be induced to believe that anything else is just as good. 
Remember AY ER?’S Sarsaparilla is the only medicine of which it is said, HAS 


CURED OTHERS, WILL CURE YOU. 





CHERRY MALT 


PHOSPHITES. 


A WONDERFUL TONIC. 
A PERFECT PICK-ME-UP. 
TONES THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 


SOLD BY ALL PDRUGGISTS. 





ELY’S CREAM BALM 
Applied into coming hy mk 
rbed, Cleanses the H 
Heals the Sores and Cures 


Cunt FOR 
CATARRN) 


- LD ine 


Restores Taste and Smell, quick. 

ly Relieves Cold in Head and 
60c. at Druggists. 

ELY 1 808., 56 WarrenSt.N. Y 








Nobody cares 
how much oil 
»+| alamp burns— 

¥ oil is cheap. 
a But, if the 
ae ‘*Pittsburgh’’ 
burns less oil and gives more 
light than any other central- 
draft lamp, we all care; and 
we care a good deal; for it 
shows that the other lamps 
evaporate oil without burning 
it, while the ‘‘Pittsburgh’’ 
burns it. 

Besides, the ‘‘Pittsburgh”’ 
is easy to manage ; the others 
are not. The ‘‘Pittsburgh’’ 
is clean by habit; the others 
are foul by habit—they have 
dirt-pockets, every one of 
them. Send for a primer. ® 
Pittsburgh, Pa, PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 









CALIFORNIA 


And all Pacific Coast and Pu- 
get Sound points are reached 
quickly and comfortably by the 
Chicago,Union Pacific & North- 
Western Line, over which 
Through Vestibuled Trains are 
run from Chicago to Portland, 
Ore., without change, carrying 
Through Puliman Drawing- 
Room Sleepers from Chicago to 
San Francisco without change 
many hours quicker than by 
any other line. New Puliman 
and Wagner Sleeping Cars, Free 
Reclining Chair Cars, superb 
Dining Cars and Colonist Sleep- 
ing Cars, are features of the 
equipment afforded travelers via 
the Chicago & North-Western, 
Union & Southern Pacific Rail- 
ways. 

Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets 
and full information, or address 


W. A. THRALL, 


Gen’l Pase’r & Tkt. Agt. Chicago & North-West- 
ern R’y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
BY A LADY OF Mrs. Mi. W. KETCHAM, 


EXPERIENCE. 
Best of references. (106 West 42d Street, 
New Yorx Crry. 


Send for circulars. 
The finest quality of Bells for Churches 
Chimes, Schools, etc. ty 5 eee 
Write for Catalogue and ices. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


VAN DUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnaii.o 

















McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Pest quail ope ent He BET 
for urch hools, &c. BELLS 
A CH 


ES AND BELIS, 
Price and terms free. Name this paper. 
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SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


of pure Cod Liver Ol! with Hypo- : 
phosphites of Lime and Soda is } 
almost as palatable as milk. ) 
Children enjoy it rather than ) 
otherwise. A MARVELLOUS FLESH } 
PRODUCER it Is indeed, and the } 
) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 









little lads and lassies who take cold 
easily, may be fortified against a 
cough that might prove serious, by 
taking Scott’s Emulsion after their 
meals during the winter season. 


Beware of substitutions and imitations. 
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GURNEY 


Hot-Water 
Heaters 


- AND 


Radiators 


FOR 


HOT-WATER 
Ty. HEATING. 


The most _eco- 
, nomical, dura- 
ble, and efficient; thousands iu uss. Send for 


How Best to Heat Our Homes; 


an illustrated pam- 
jee giving full i 
escription. “i 


GURNEY 
HOT-WATER 
HEATER CO. 
163 Franklin St., 

BOSTON. 

88 John Street, 

NEW YORK. 


47 So. Canal St., 


CHICAGO. 








Please ment ion this advertisement. 


DIRECT “BE 


Do you want a Half-Hose that 
always fits and feels as easy as 
though your feet were on a 
cushion. The best for Spring. 
Summer and Fall. The best 
for feet that perspire. 
Then buy my light weight 


WORSTED HOSE. 


Fast Black, 35c. per ir, 3 ir for $1.00. 
Natural Gray, B0ce px 4 sl ol 31:99: 


C. H. BIRD, BETHLEHEM, CONN. 
Ow 


= BUY 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 
BARNU™M & BAILEY 


Greatest Show on Earth. 
WITH ITS MULTILUDE OF WONDERS, 
Together with the Great Historical Spectacle of 


NERO ; or, THE DESTRUCTION OF ROME. 


P.T. BARNUM& J. A. BAILEY, EQUALOWNERS. 
2 Menageries of Trained and Wild Beasts. 
2 Droves of Camels, 50 Ponies. 

Circus Rings 2 Elevated Stages. 

ry. Track for all kinds of ontests. 

,200 People in the Pageants. 

Rome as it was in Nero’s per. 

Shristian Martyrs, Early Religious Rites. 

scenes of 2,000 Years Ago. 

Nuptial Processions, Marriage Ceremonies. 

Roman Senators, Vestals, Choristers, etc., etc. 

Floods of Bong'and Music. Fetes, Festivals, Or- 

gies, etc. 





BU 
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The Grandest Exhibition Ever Seen 
Admission 50 cts; Children under Nine Years, 25 cts. 
Performances at 2 and 8 p.m. Every Day. 





Attractive Offices to 
Feent. 


The offices at 30 La Fayette Place occupied 
by The Christian Union will be leased to 
desirable parties for one year from May 1, 
at a very moderate price. Two floors, seven 
rooms, separately or together. 


Address John G. Fousom, 14 Bible House. 














THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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A cream of tartar powder, superior to all others in leavening strength.—U. S. Gov. Report 


BAKING 
POWDER 


So the Royal, 


AABSOLUTELY PURE 


weet Who 


t Wholesome Bread 
Delicious Pastry 


For 25 years the Standard Baking Powder. 
economical in use of any baking powder made, because of its greatly superior strength. 

Both the United States and Canadian Governments in the reports of their inves- 
tigation of baking powders have published this fact officially. 

Uhe other baking powders are shown by chemical tests to contain from 20 to 80 
per cent. less leavening gas than the Royal. 
more than the others, would be much the cheaper. 


As an actual fact, the Royal is the most 


even should it cost 



























Price of 
Form, Iron 
Standard, 
$6.50; 
Skirt sold 
separately if 
desired for 
$3.50; 
Skirt with 
Wood 
Standard, 
83.00. 
Sent to any 
address on 
receipt of 
price. 









as being unworthy of consideration—which is irritating, to 
say the least. The great fatigue has deterred many ladies 
from making their own dresses, but with Hall’s Bazar Form 
this objection is entirely removed. It is adjustable, and 
can be made to fit NEARLY EVERY size. When covered with 


All the fashion publishers But- 
terick, McCall, Taylor, Demarest, 
Harper’s Bazar, and others—unite 
in saying that Hall’s Bazar Form 
is the only perfect dress-form made. 
When not in use can be folded and 
put away like an umbrella. 

Write for our illustrated brochure, 
‘* More Dresses for Less Money,” 
giving full particulars. 


Please mention Christian Union. 


More Dresses 
FOR 


Less Money 


There is something in hav- 
ing a smart gown of your 
own designing that amply 
repays you for all the trouble 
in the making. Your care- 
fully studied suggestions are 
usually “talked down” at 
the modiste’s, or dismissed 





a waist and arranged to fit your own proportions, the Form| 


becomes an exact model of yourself. 
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PEN. CLOSED. OPEN 


CLOSED. 0 . 
WOOD STANDARD. IRON STANDARD 


Hall’s Bazar Form Co.,833 Broadway, N.Y.) 


LONDON OFFICE: 173 REGENT STREET. 


Foreign Dress Goods 


This week we shall place on sale 
900 pieces Dress Goods of foreign 
manufacture, Rough Camel’s Hair, 
Tweeds, Homespuns, and Cheviots in 
the irregular checks and knotted ef- 
fects so greatly in favor. 

Handsome Diagonals, Whip Cords, 
and Bedford Cords in the fashionable 
tans and grays, as well as many other 
desirable shades difficult to obtain. 

Paris and other Foreign-made 
Robes, embroidered in gold, silk, 
and tinted tinsels; French Cashmere 
Robes, with tasseled fringe needle- 
work, at $17.50. 

Our stock of silk-and-wool fabrics, 
Lansdowne, Gloriosa, and Bengaline, 
is the best that can be procured. 

These goods are uncommonly hand- 
some, and to them we invite general 
attention. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 











CARPETS. 


Our Spring Styles Now Open. 


Moquettes, Wiltons, Velvets, Axminster, Body and 
Tapestry B and Extra Super In in great 
variety. A special line of Royal W ton 
Velvets, and Kxtra r Ingrains (English patterns) 
at less than the cost o production. 


RUGS Oriental and Domestic, 
e in all sizes. 
We have made up odd pleces and remnants of every 


grade of carpetings, rugs. and ts to fit almost 
any room, AT REMNANT PRICES. 
Suitable for Hotels, Cotiages,and Summer Residences. 
BRING SIZE OF ROOM. 


MATTINGS. 


Our new importation of China and Japanese straw 
pow on exhibition. It is athing of wonder to see 
the many new and novel effects. Welhave the white 
and red check and some fancy patterns as low as 
85.00 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


$100,000 worth of furniture and drapery fabrics. 
embracing all the newest desigcs and colorings, at 
lowest prices he city. 

ates furnished on all kinds of upholstery and 
drapery work. Parties desiring to have their furni- 
ture re-covered can have the same done by first- 
class workmen at moderate charges. 


FURNITURE. 


large assortment of suits and odd pieces, our 
own upholstering, at popular prices, 


SUN-FAST HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES. 


Special terms made for furnishing Churches and 
Parsonages. 
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